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PREFACE 


By Professor Rostislav Ulyanovsky 

A research group was set up about a score of years ago in 
response to a proposal of the Institute of the International 
Working-Class Movement of the USSR Academy of Sciences to 
study the major problems of the revolutionary development of 
Asian and African countries after the victorious socialist Revolu¬ 
tion in Russia in 1917. 

It has since produced three books which have gained recogni¬ 
tion at home and abroad. The first dealt with the policy of the 
Comintern in the national liberation movement of Asia and Af¬ 
rica, the second was a refutation of theories misrepresenting the 
Comintern’s Eastern policy, and the third reviewed major trends 
of the revolutionary process in the East in general and in a num¬ 
ber of Asian countries in particular, including the 1979 revolu¬ 
tion in Iran.* 

The present, fourth study, is concerned with revolutionary de¬ 
mocracy in the East. The relevance of the subject can hardly be 
overemphasized. The prospect of further social change in the de¬ 
veloping countries largely depends on the pattern of evolution of 
revolutionary democracy in those countries, which is distinguished 
today by a great diversity. The subject is not a new one for Sovi¬ 
et scientific publications. Much has been written in recent years 
about the contemporary revolutionary democracy of African and 
Asian countries, particularly in connection with the new expe- 


' Iliese three books have been put out in English by Progress Pub- 
ishers. The Comintern and the East. A Critiue of the Critique, in 
1 - ‘*lj Fhe Comintern and the East. Strategy and Tactics, in 1984 (a 
Japanese edition appeared in Tokyo in 1971), and The Revolutionary 
■ tocess in the East: Past and Present, in 1985. 
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rience of non-capitalist development or socialist orientation. With¬ 
out posing this problem, it would be inconceivable to make a 
serious study of the revolutionary process in former colonial and 
semi-colonial countries. So the present book purports to show 
how the concepts of non-capitalist development, arising from 
the evolution of the ideas of national liberation and social jus¬ 
tice and the trend for foremost fighters for independence and 
progress to embrace scientific socialism, emerge and mature in 
the East in the context of the general crisis of capitalism and 
the rising influence of scientific socialism. The book also consid¬ 
ers the experience of the development of a number of countries 
of Asia and Africa along the non-capitalist road, noting their 
achievements as well as objective and subjective difficulties, and 
analyzing, in particular, the essence of the agrarian policy of 
revolutionary democratic forces at various stages of history. 

The headway made by Soviet scholars in exploring the prob¬ 
lem of socialist-oriented development is obvious, but the subject 
cannot be considered to have been studied in full, not only be¬ 
cause revolutionary democracy is in a state of flux, with new 
forms arising all the time, but also because far from all the modes 
of approach to the subject have been used effectively enough. 
Any science lives through periods when new areas of research 
are discovered, assumptions made, and facts collected, systema¬ 
tised and analyzed. These are followed up by stock-taking, rec¬ 
ord evaluation and heightened interest in method. 

The elaboration of the theory of the non-capitalist option or 
socialist orientation of African and Asian nations already has an 
instructive history of its own. The authors of the present work 
do not give a systematic analysis of the preceding publications, 
leaving it as a task yet to be accomplished. But they have borne 
witness to or taken part in the elaboration of the issue and at¬ 
tempted its solution with due regard for the positive and neg¬ 
ative elements of the experience gained. These considerations are 
behind the attention they give to the methodological and histor¬ 
ical aspects of the study. 

Before analyzing present-day revolutionary democracy, it is 
worth trying to clear up some of the terms used. What is revolu¬ 
tionary democracy? When did it arise? Do the present-day revo¬ 
lutionary democrats have any predecessors? What are the histor¬ 
ical types of revolutionary democracy? How does it relate to such 
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concepts as socialist orientation, national democracy, people’s 
democracy etc.? The authors have attempted to draw on the 
past experience in considering these problems and make a syn¬ 
thesis of history and modernity. 

An examination of Lenin’s views prompts the conclusion that 
revolutionary democracy is not a precise and unconditional de¬ 
finition of class and party affiliation but a rather broad social 
and political concept having a particular meaning in particular 
historical conditions. Revolutionary democracy is many-faced 
and heterogeneous as is the revolutionary process which has par¬ 
ticular objectives to realize in line with different historical con¬ 
ditions and the call of the times. Revolutionary democracy grows, 
deepens and changes along with the development of the revolu¬ 
tionary process. In doing so, it changes its class and political es¬ 
sence; there is constant infighting going on, some elements break 
away from it, while others join it, and it consolidates itself on a 
new basis. Lenin stressed that there is the revolutionary de¬ 
mocracy of the capitalists, the petty bourgeoisie and the proletari¬ 
at. But it is by no means in each historical epoch that all of 
these classes are capable of being revolutionary and democratic. 
The revolutionism of the bourgeoisie ends up with bourgeois 
revolution. It is cut to the bone wherever bourgeois revolutions 
come too late and the contradictions of feudalism are compound¬ 
ed by those peculiar to capitalist society. Petty-bourgeois revolu¬ 
tionism, for all its verbal radicalism, does not go beyond gener¬ 
al democratic change. Only people committed to the cause of 
the politically conscious working class are capable of making a 
socialist revolution. A dialectical evaluation of revolutionary 
democracy implies considering its unity and non-uniformity breed¬ 
ing class-based conflicts and rifts. 

In the age of the collapse of the colonial system of imperial¬ 
ism, Asian and African countries have produced an extremely 
wide diversity of revolutionary-democratic movements, drawing 
socially, economically and culturally diverse population groups 
into the revolutionary process. This is due to the sweeping pace 
of contemporary historical development which causes epochs to 
overlap or mix up, so to speak, in what was once the colonial 
periphery. The social and economic backwardness of the East, 
due to centuries of colonial domination, led to historical objec¬ 
tives, which took centuries to accomplish in the context of in- 
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dependent development of European countries, being compressed 
and concentrated in the East and requiring to be realised with¬ 
in the shortest-ever time-limits. Capitalism has not yet altogeth¬ 
er superseded feudal, semi-feudal and even patriarchal-communal 
relations, while the logic of the worldwide historical process 
makes it imperative for capitalism to be bypassed and the ex¬ 
ploitation of man by man eradicated. 

Fighting for political independence and enhanced national 
sovereignty and for overcoming neocolonial exploitation, fighting 
against the feudal scheme of things and the feudalising clan and 
tribal upper crust, restricting and eliminating capitalist trends— 
all these objectively existing tasks create fertile ground for a sweep¬ 
ing expansion of revolutionary democracy and at the same time 
for dramatic conflicts and clashes within its midst, clashes 
with those who seek to keep things as they are, who forget that 
a revolution cannot mark time, and so quickly lose their revo¬ 
lutionary potential. Lenin’s idea that one can be neither a rev¬ 
olutionary nor a democrat without moving towards socialism is 
of special relevance for Afro-Asian countries nowadays. Those 
who do not follow this principle inevitably end up in the camp 
of reaction. The developments of recent years in a number of 
countries of Asia and Africa have demonstrated that with ample 
evidence. 

Revolutionary democracy is a high title to be won only by an in¬ 
cessant struggle in the name of revolution. It must be safeguarded 
from being vulgarised by petty-bourgeois ex-revolutionaries 
torn by contradictions between sympathy for working people 
and the pursuit of enrichment. It is apparently this vulgarising, 
misguided identification of revolutionary democratism with petty- 
bourgeois revolutionism and opposing it to scientific socialism 
that lie behind the distrustful and sometimes contemptuous at¬ 
titude of a number of foremost militants of developing countries 
to this noble title. For the vanguard of the revolutionary forces 
to embrace Marxism-Leninism does not mean to overcome or 
reject revolutionary democracy, but to assume its highest, most 
consistent and pure forms. Hence the natural connection of all 
genuine revolutionary democracy with the international com¬ 
munist movement. The history of the formation of the commun¬ 
ist movement in Asia, considered in the book, indicates that 
this movement has been initiated precisely by revolutionary dem- 




oc,ratio or national revolutionary intellectuals constituting the 
most radical contingent in the Eastern peoples’ struggle for lib¬ 
eration. Moreover, the most consistent elements among them have 
crossed over to scientific communism by the bridge of anti-impe¬ 
rialism, anti-despotism and humanism. They absorbed the sub¬ 
stance of Marxism in passing and it has taken some time to oc¬ 
cupy its proper place in the value scale of their political think¬ 
ing. The proletariat joined the communist movement at a later 
stage when it began to turn into a class for itself and realize the 
necessity of fighting for socialist goals. 

It would be naive to think of clearing up all problems of 
revolutionary democracy in a single book. They are as infinite as 
history itself. The authors will deem their task accomplished if 
they succeed in attracting attention to some new aspects of the 
subject under study, specifying a number of fundamental points 
and contributing towards greater unity of all social-political forces 
in the countries of Asia and Africa who are capable of a con¬ 
sistent effort for revolution and democracy. 


NATIONAL 

AND REVOLUTIONARY DEMOCRACY 
AND THEIR EVOLUTION 


By R. A. Ulyanov sky 

National democracies, as the ARE, Burma, Ghana, Algeria, 
Mali and Syria, arose in the course of the revolutionary process 
in Asia and Africa in the late ’50s and the early ’60s. The 1960 
Moscow International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Par¬ 
ties went on record for a non-capitalist development of the coun¬ 
tries that were liberating themselves from colonial dependence 
to develop as national democracies. That was a bold theoretical 
conclusion of tremendous significance. The process was in its 
initial stages at the time. Yet it was taken as the starting point 
for the discovery and theoretical substantiation of the major 
route to follow in promoting national and social progress. It was 
also suggested in Marxist publications at the time that it would 
most likely take decades to bypass capitalism. More than 30 
years have since elapsed, furnishing us a wealth of historical ex¬ 
perience. This experience must serve to clarify the basic ideas 
behind the concepts of non-capitalist development and, subse¬ 
quently, of socialist orientation. But it is the actual revolutionary 
process that has to be relied on in rethinking these concepts now 
just as it was in working them out 30 years ago. Because for all 
the particularity of the present stage of historical development 
and for all the immense favourable opportunities created for 
revolution and progress in former colonies by the transformation 
of the socialist system into the leading force of world develop¬ 
ment, there are many internal factors and social forces at work 
in the countries of Asia and Africa which have more than once 
operated in the international arena. These pertain to what is, 
theoretically, an old, yet actually an ever new problem of the 
general and the particular, of universal fundamental laws and 
specific national and historical circumstances. 

A historical comparison can be of great value, furthermore, 
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in analysing one of the basic problems of socialist orientation 
the problem of characterisation of revolutionary democracy. 
This problem is one of directing the revolutionary process, po¬ 
litical organisation and political power and it is only too natu¬ 
ral for it to attract the special attention of researchers. The no¬ 
tion of “revolutionary democracy” as applied to the socialist- 
oriented countries is one that we use very widely and, unfortu¬ 
nately, not always correctly. It is rather loose, by nature, and to 
use it without clearing up the meaning can lead to theoretical 
and, consequently, political mistakes. The term “revolutionary 
democracy” is sometimes used just as “social democracy” and 
“national democracy” etc., as if it stood for a quite definite sub¬ 
stance. However, such substance has yet to be put into the no¬ 
tion of “revolutionary democracy”, it has yet to be defined, for by 
itself it is not definite. 

It is logically possible to give a generic definition of revolu¬ 
tionary democracy: . .to be a democrat means reckoning in 

reality with the interests of the majority of the people and not 
the minority,. . . to be a revolutionary means destroying every- 
tning harmful and obsolete in the most resolute and ruthless man¬ 
ner,” 1 Lenin wrote. That was a bold and progressive definition, 
a universal term. It is common knowledge that one cannot be a 
democrat without expressing the will land interests of the 
majority any more than one can be a revolutionary with¬ 
out being a radical. At the same time, such a definition had to 
be specified as a class, political, historical and party characteris¬ 
tic. That is why, in the period from February to October 1917, 
when so-called revolutionary democracy in Russia, setting itself 
up against the revolutionary movement of the Russian proleta¬ 
riat, seemed to be thriving, Lenin objected to a thoughtless, in¬ 
concrete application of the term and insisted on its class and his¬ 
torical meaning being clearly established in each particular case. 
How can a Marxist forget that in the history of all coun¬ 
tries the capitalists, too, have often been ‘revolutionary demo¬ 
crats', as in England in 1649, in France in 1789, in 1830, 1848, and 
1870, and in Russia in February 1917? Can you have forgot¬ 
ten that the revolutionary democracy of the capitalists, of the 
petty bourgeoisie and of the proletariat must be distinguished 
one from the other? Does not the whole history of all the revo- 
utions 1 have just mentioned show a distinction of classes with- 
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in ‘revolutionary democracy’ ? 2 This is Lenin’s approach to the 
subject: not revolutionary democracy in general, but the revolu¬ 
tionary democracy of the capitalists, the petty bourgeoisie (in¬ 
cluding the peasantry), or the proletariat. This strictly scientific 
and historically substantiated definition takes into account the 
struggle of classes within revolutionary democracy and around 
it. 

There is one path of development that appears to be logically 
right, that which leads from revolutionary democracy to Marx¬ 
ism. But there has been a different path, the path of decline and 
descent, the path that, rather than leading to Marxism, leads 
away from Marxism and to something that is contrary to Marx¬ 
ism. Counter-Marxist revolutionary democratic trends were con¬ 
comitants of all three Russian revolutions and had, as Lenin 
pointed out, a certain revolutionary potential and support from 
the masses, witness the Bolsheviks’ alliance with Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries who treacherously broke it in 1918. 

There was a period of nearly half a century—from the 1870s 
to 1918—- that saw Russian revolutionary democracy develop in 
a non-Marxist way. One can hardly do without considering that 
process and without studying its tremendous historical experience 
while thinking over the destinies of contemporary revolutionary 
democracy in Asia and Africa. That evolution of Russian revo¬ 
lutionary democracy through the flames of Russian revolutions 
was not only a departure from the ideas of the founders of Rus¬ 
sian democracy. On the contrary, it was a result of the dogmat¬ 
ic and uncritical attitude to some of those populist ideas in the 
changed historical circumstances which deprived them of all pos¬ 
itive revolutionary character. That was a “legacy” that had to 
be dropped in the interest of the revolution, as it had become a 
burden dragging revolutionary democrats into the quagmire of 
bourgeois reformist politics. And dropped it was by Plekhanov 
and Lenin. 

Yet it is that way of development, which has been followed 
in a number of countries of Asia and Africa by revolutionary dem¬ 
ocrats inclined to conciliation with the national bourgeoisie and 
imperialism, that has sometimes been consigned to oblivion 
without good reason when revolutionary democracy began to be 
talked about in connection with the non-capitalist path or so¬ 
cialist orientation. 
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The Russian revolutionary democrats of the 1840-1860s ex¬ 
pressed the interests of the peasantry and uncompromisingly op- 
*>, >-ed serfdom. They were already disappointed with capitalism 
Ind explicitly rejected the prospect of bourgeois development for 
Russia. 1 hey were the products of the social nature of Russia 
and of the class division in Russian society. They represented 
working people, above all, the peasantry, including the poor peas¬ 
ants and their entire political line was one of opposition to the 
landed classes and the bourgeoisie. Revolutionary democracy in 
Asia and Africa in the 1960s arose not from the class struggle, 
pure and simple, but, first of all, from the national liberation, anti¬ 
imperialist and anti-racist struggle and that, even if it had no 
subjective illusions about a national class peace, objectively was 
bound to produce a fundamentally different type of social frame¬ 
work, that of national liberation. In Russia there were the ex¬ 
ploited classes opposed to the exploiter classes, while in the coun¬ 
tries of Asia and Africa, it was entire nations, or all of their rep¬ 
resentatives who had not lost their national awareness in the 
decades and centuries of domination by foreign colonialists, that 
were opposed to the imperialist oppressors and conquerors. In 
these countries, workers, peasants, smallholders, capitalists and 
quite often even feudals find themselves in one camp and in ac¬ 
tion against a common enemy. And it is natural for their inter¬ 
ests to be represented by an entirely new, special anti-imperialist 
national brand of revolutionary democracy. 

It was by no chance at all that the term “revolutionary de¬ 
mocracy” was not used in connection with the non-capitalist way 
in the communist movement’s documents of the early 1960s. It 
must be presumed that the writers of those documents had not 
forgotten about its existence but evidently wanted to avoid un- 
clarity, ambiguity and unjustified associations. They understood 
perfectly well that there was no general notion of “revolutionary 
democracy” and therefore they gave the new phenomenon a new 
name “national democracy”. However relative, this term ef¬ 
fectively underlined a number of major features of this phenom¬ 
enon: its essential novelty, its predominantly national character 
and its broadest and by no means homogeneous social base. 

There is still no reason to drop this concept. Yet it is neces- 
' ar > to consider its relation to the term “revolutionary democ¬ 
racy which has also come into use as applied to the problems 
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of non-capitalist development in the course of the actual revolu¬ 
tionary struggle and reflects the process of class differentiation 
of the unified national front. Moreover, it has to be borne in 
mind that we still quite often share a restricted understanding 
of “revolutionary democracy” as an approximate equivalent of 
the Russian revolutionary democracy of the 1840s-18b0s. These 
two notions should not be used as identical, without bringing 
out their essence let alone by proceeding from the subjective 
conviction that “national democracy” is always inadequate, by 1 
the extent to which it is progressive and revolutionary, to the 
forces working for a socialist option. Revolutionary democracy 
was normally identified exclusively with workers’ and peasants’ 
leadership and with the elimination of national vested interests 
from the ruling bloc. It was viewed as an advance over national 
democracy. And that was right. In principle, it is possible not 
only in former colonial countries for national democracy to make 
headway and turn into the revolutionary democracy of work¬ 
ing people, progressively passing through a number of stages. It 
was theoretically possible in Russia, too, but the intensity of the 
three democratic revolutions came to ahead within the short 
space of 12 years and put all classes face to face with a social- I 
ist revolution. Yet there was no time in Russia for that kind of 
change. Revolutionary democracy did not stand the test. Much 
of it took up a defencist posture during the years of the First 
World War and then came out against the socialist revolution. 

Such transformation began in some socialist-oriented coun¬ 
tries roughly in the mid-1970s and followed the emergence of 
the so-called second echelon of revolutionary and national dem¬ 
ocracy. But in this case, just as in the Russia of the mid-19th 
century, such an indefinite content of “revolutionary democra¬ 
cy”, as a class notion, requires a class-based and specific histor¬ 
ical clarification. It is not correct to evaluate any movement as 
revolutionary democratic without clearing up its class meaning. 
Everything is determined by the class structure of society and 
by the struggle of classes within and around revolutionary dem¬ 
ocracy. 

I think that if one proceeds from such an understanding of 
revolutionary democracy, which is just what Lenin called for, 
a possible terminological dispute over “national democracy” ver¬ 
sus “revolutionary democracy” will prove superfluous. Every- 
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thing is determined by the meaning read into these notions and 
b' the kind of revolutionary or national democracy in question. 
Considering the diversity of revolutionary democracy, one can 
regard what was called national democracy in the early 19b0sas 
one of the stages, as a historical form, as a kind of revolutionary 
democracy. In this case, the whole path of socialist orientation 
can be seen within the framework of “revolutionary democracy”, 
given one indispensable condition: its character and the varia¬ 
tions of its class content in each stage have to be clearly 
defined. 

Such are the methodological criteria objectively emanating 
from the preceding historical experience for evaluating the con¬ 
temporary phenomenon of non-capitalist development, i.e., the 
socialist orientation of domestic and foreign policies. 

Now for a broad outline of the evolution and class essence of 
national and revolutionary democracy of African and Asian 
countries committed to the non-capitalist option. 

As I have noted, the evolution of national democracy began 
in the wake of the victory of the united anti-imperialist front. 
It was started off by the general national liberation struggle and 
was therefore distinguished by broad-based national unity. Rep¬ 
resentatives of the national business community, predominantly 
medium and small, entered that bloc, in one form or another, 
but were barred from a monopoly of leadership. Power was, as 
a matter of fact, in the hands of a group of national revolution¬ 
aries rallied behind a recognised national leader. Those were, as 
a rule, military, rather than political, leaders who had earned 
esteem by their courageous struggle against foreign oppression in 
colonial times. The platforms of national democracy of that ini¬ 
tial period (until about the mid-1960s) did not name any so¬ 
cial group as dominating the movement. They rejected antago¬ 
nism between the component parts of national forces. That was 
a broad national democratic front with no clearly expressed class 
leadership. The upsurge of the political and economic move¬ 
ment of working masses increasingly deprived the exploitative ele¬ 
ments of an opportunity to establish undivided rule which they 
sought to bar the way to social change. The petty-bourgeois 
group, taking advantage of an unstable balance and the inabil¬ 
ity of its class antipodes to go all-out for power, aspired to the 
role of an independent political force. The main thrust of pol- 
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itics was fighting for genuine independence and against impe¬ 
rialism and its domestic allies—feudals and compradors. That 
created an objective base and favourable social climate for uni¬ 
ty and the struggle for a new social order. 3 

Now, the ideological and political platform of the emergent 
left wing of national democracy, i.e., revolutionary democracy, 
was a mixture of revolutionary aspirations and reformist nation¬ 
alistic ambitions. And that is quite understandable for it com¬ 
bined attempts at transcending the limits of the national type of 
socialism that was in the making with an effort to preserve many 
of its features. By and large, the left wing of national de¬ 
mocracy was distinguished by a fierce battle against imperialism, 
recognition of class contradictions in local society, criticism of 
contemporary capitalism, sympathy for the ideas of scientific so¬ 
cialism and which is very important as far as an actual political 
course is concerned—a tendency towards alliance with socialist 
countries to resist imperialist powers. At the same time, the right 
wing of national democracy advocates a “third way” and the argu¬ 
ment about the innate peculiarities of the “African” or “Arab per¬ 
sonality” making it ungovernable by the general historical laws, 
denies the presence of antagonistic contradictions within the 
united front of national anti-imperialist forces, organises anti¬ 
communist activities and persecution of local Marxists. Nation¬ 
al democracy is in the throes of a deepgoing internal crisis; it 
is in a process of differentiation and stratification. Old things 
are dying out, while new ones are cropping up. The old things 
are still strong, the new ones are only gathering strength. The 
class struggle is striking deeper roots. Part of national democracy 
is becoming “reactionary democracy”, while another part is fol¬ 
lowing a revolutionary course, moving on towards scientific so¬ 
cialism. A new situation is taking shape. The internal crisis of na¬ 
tional democracy is producing a new positive trend: many of its 
leaders and the masses following them are passing over to class 
positions. 

They have a good deal of achievement to their credit in ad¬ 
vancing the revolutionary process in Asia and Africa. They have 
assured militant anti-imperialism and radicalised domestic polit¬ 
ical life, depriving the local bourgeoisie and capitalist elements 
of one monopoly of representation of the national interests and 
bringing democratic elements left of centre and left of the na- 
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tional bourgeoisie into the forefront. They have boldly carried 
through anti-feudal and anti-monopoly changes, helped propa¬ 
gate the ideas of socialism and taken tirst steps on the way to it. 

But that movement had serious weaknesses, too, which made 
themselves felt before long. It was ideologically, politically, organ¬ 
isationally and socially loose. The point is not that its class 
composition was not uniform, but that in a number of countries 
the movement had no proletarian backbone which could have 
fixed it on a truly revolutionary and democratic platform enabl¬ 
ing it to move on to scientific socialism. The national democra¬ 
cies of African and Asian countries and the left elements with¬ 
in them can hardly be reproached with being too slow and lag¬ 
ging behind the revolutionary process. On the contrary, there 
have been some cases of obvious rushing ahead in striving for 
economic change which experience proved had to be stopped. 
What is important is that in a number of countries (like Egypt, 
Mali, Sudan, Indonesia, or Ghana) they failed to create a rev¬ 
olutionary organisation that would make secure positive, genu¬ 
inely left revolutionary and democratic gains. Since the authen¬ 
tically revolutionary forces had no organisation of their own, 
they had to operate through a military, party and state machin¬ 
ery which was fast getting bureaucratised. Having no depend¬ 
able proletarian support from the masses, they banked on a na¬ 
tional leader relying on the army, security forces, clan or tribe. 
Most national democrats of that period showed themselves to be 
distrustful of working classes or incapable of mobilising and or¬ 
ganising them as revolution-conscious and coming near to being 
class-conscious. In these circumstances, internal social antagon¬ 
isms sharpened, while their intensity was certainly underestimat¬ 
ed. Bourgeois elements recovered and gathered strength and 
learned to operate the military and state bureaucratic machine. An 
obvious gap between word and deed and between slogans and 
reality engendered the apathy of the masses, of course. 

It is well known that all those developments led to the set¬ 
backs of national democracy in the latter half of the 19b0s 
and in the early 1970s. The movement was living through trying 
times. Opponents of the theory of the non-capitalist option and 
socialist orientation began to talk about its bankruptcy. At the 
same time there was a growing trend since the late 1960s for the 
revolutionary democrats who retained power to oust bourgeois 
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elements politically and to declare peasants and workers to be 
the leading force in an association of progressive classes. How¬ 
ever, these declarations were still far from being effectively 
translated into reality. Genuine class organisations of working 
people were not encouraged. For these reasons, in a number of 
socialist-oriented countries, where this process was not interrupt¬ 
ed by a coup (Ghana, Mali) or by an obvious degeneration of 
the ruling groups (the Sadat regime in Egypt), there was and 
there still is some stagnation (as in Burma). The new forms which 
revolutionary democracy acquired in the mid-1970s were, to a 
certain extent, a reaction to this stagnation and were prompted 
by the conclusions drawn from the experience of the predecessors, 
their advances and setbacks. 

A new group of revolutionary democrats moved into the fore¬ 
front of revolutionary change in former colonial countries in 
the mid-1970s, those who saw the achievement of socialism as 
their ultimate goal and by their activities conclusively dispelled 
doubts regarding the reality of socialist orientation for Asia and 
Africa. I mean the ruling parties of the former Portuguese col¬ 
onies, the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, Madagascar, 
Afghanistan, Ethiopia etc. The formation of the main contin¬ 
gents of this new revolutionary democracy, connected with work¬ 
ing people, has a rather distinctive history behind it. What was 
characteristic of Ethiopia, for instance, was not a national libera¬ 
tion movement, but a pitched class and social battle within the 
national camp against the feudal elite headed by a monarch, 
which contributed towards the maturation of class consciousness. 
For the revolutionary democracies of former Portuguese colonies, 
the sustained armed struggle against colonialists in combination 
with organising work as, essentially, ruling parties in liberated re¬ 
gions, served as a great political school. 

Revolutionary democrats of a new type are more resolutely 
coming over to scientific socialism both in theoretical and prac¬ 
tical respects. In practical terms, they are taking co-operation 
with socialist countries a stage ahead and striving to broaden it 
in every area. They have no mistrust of the socialist community 
or fear of “communist penetration” as sometimes still do revo¬ 
lutionary or national democrats of the older generation. In the 
field of theory, they are embracing the Marxist-Leninist propo¬ 
sitions regarding the social structure of society and the class strug- 
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<rles, socialism and socialist revolution, economics and politics 
in the period of transition to socialism. 

This group of revolutionary democrats is not uniform. Some 
of them unequivocally declare scientific socialism (Marxism- 
Leninism) to be the ideological base of their movement. They ad¬ 
vance the slogans of an alliance of the working class and the 
peasantry or the leading role of the working class, emphasise the 
class character of the state and the ruling party, consider their 
parties Marxist-Leninist etc. Others still stand by the concept of 
national front, but base it on a clear class approach. In the lat¬ 
ter case (PAIGC, PAICV), the Marxist analysis is not advertised, 
though there is no doubt that the impact of scientific social¬ 
ism on the late ideologue of these parties, Amilcar Cabral, was 
quite profound. 

This is not the first time Afro-Asian revolutionary democracy 
of our times turns to scientific socialist ideology. But it develops 
fundamentally new features. In earlier times such trends were of¬ 
ten connected with ultra-leftism. A classical case in point is Kwa- 
me Nkrumah after the 1966 coup. His “change-over” from “Af¬ 
rican socialism” to “scientific socialism” involved skipping stages 
in the revolutionary process, proclaiming socialist revolution to 
be the short-term goal of the liberation movement and refusing 
an alliance not only with bourgeois, but even (with petty-bourgeois 
elements. Revolutionary democrats whom we hold to be a 
new type proceed from concepts of stages of revolutionary strug¬ 
gle and of the necessity of a national democratic revolution. They 
consider socialism to be their long-, not short-term, objective. 
True, there is the impression in some cases of a revolution being 
forced through stages. The boundaries of these stages are not al¬ 
ways reasonably delimited. Some revolutionary democratic par¬ 
ties of Africa consider the national democratic stage of the rev¬ 
olution to be over upon the conquest of power. This hardly con¬ 
forms to the understanding of national democratic revolution in 
Marxist publications of the last two decades. 

With the formation of a new contingent of revolutionary de¬ 
mocracy, veterans of this movement have not left the historical 
arena. The revolutionary process continues to develop in Algeria, 
I anzania and other countries. Their ruling parties have not used 
U P their revolutionary anti-imperialist potential. Finally, there 
are national democratic and revolutionary democratic currents 
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which continue to operate or arise anew and which have not yet 
shown all they are worth (Ghana, 1982; Upper Volta, 1983; 
Benin, etc.). 

The diversity of revolutionary processes is natural. It will not 
diminish as time goes on. And it would be impossible to make 
it all uniform. How should one view, in this context, various cur¬ 
rents within the camp of national and revolutionary democracy? 

It is beyond doubt that the latest reinforcement of revolution¬ 
ary democracy stands closest to Marxists ideologically and polit¬ 
ically and that its appeal to scientific socialism is a factor of great 
positive significance. However, one should not see this process as 
absolute and as the only practicable version of socialist orienta¬ 
tion in present-day conditions. Such concepts do arise and they 
are evidently attributable to sceptical reactions to previous, not 
always successful forms of the movement along the non-capitalist 
road and, indeed, to this very phenomenon in principle be¬ 
cause it is not identical with the socialist revolution accomplished 
in the Soviet Central Asian republics, Mongolia, Vietnam and 
elsewhere. It has been suggested that national democracy has no 
viable prospects, that the future of socialist orientation is con¬ 
nected with a Vietnam-type option and that the change now 
being carried through in Angola, Mozambique, the People’s Dem¬ 
ocratic Republic of Yemen, Ethiopia and other countries is a 
repetition of Vietnam’s experience. 

There is one extremely important circumstance that cannot be 
overlooked in this context. The concept of non-capitalist devel¬ 
opment was advanced by Lenin, the CPSU and the Comintern 
and thought to apply to countries which had no conditions pres¬ 
ent as yet for an immediate socialist revolution under the lead¬ 
ership of Marxist parties. This is a long-lasting objective phe¬ 
nomenon that exists for decades in the age of transition from cap¬ 
italism and pre-capitalism to socialism and it has not changed at 
all just because a particular party may have declared itself 
Marxist-Leninist. Now, since that is so, the idea of approaching 
socialism without a well-established communist vanguard, the idea 
of making radical and consistent general democratic change un¬ 
der the leadership of national and revolutionary democrats is no 
less relevant today than it was 20 years ago. Efforts are being 
made to resolve in a new form and in a new way the issue that 
preoccupied the Comintern in the 1920s-1930s, that of alliance 
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w ith the entire revolutionary democratic movement. The final 
decision to work towards an alliance with the entire democrat¬ 
ic movement and with the entire anti-imperialist and anti-war 
movement was made after the Seventh Congress of the Comint¬ 
ern and the International Meetings of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in Moscow in 1957, 1960 and 1969, and this alliance is 
of tremendous importance in the present international situation. 
The diversity of the forms of socialist orientation and the revo¬ 
lutionary movement of national democracy remains axiomatic for 
us. One can speak of at least two forms of the non-capitalist 
course of African and Asian countries and the socialist orienta¬ 
tion of some of them pursued under the leadership of the first 
and second generations of revolutionary democracy. Neither the 
experience of the first nor second generation should be regarded 
as absolute. Not everything in that experience itself appears to 
be unquestionable and uniform, but requires a comprehensive 
study, realisation and selection of good models. 

What accounted for the mistakes of national democrats in the 
1960s was not a lack of radicalism, but an inability to back up 
the revolutionary beginnings with social-economic and political 
organizational measures, above all, with party activities. It is in 
this sense, first and foremost, that the record of national democ¬ 
racy has to be evaluated. A modification of an ideological plat¬ 
form is a major accomplishment, but it resolves little without the 
actual implementation of its basic principles. Deep-going revolu¬ 
tionary change could and can be made on the ideological grounds 
of national and revolutionary democracy, especially if one re¬ 
members that it is far more difficult to secure real change of so¬ 
cial and political essence than to declare it. Declarative radicalism, 
far from leading to it, does not always make for it, causing an 
excessive aggravation of the social-class situation. 

Commitment to scientific socialism is an achievement of the 
best contingents of revolutionary democracy, but by no means 
the only and the surest sign of actual progress towards scientific 
socialism. 

One must not fail to see that it is progressively becoming a 
matter of objective necessity for scientific socialism to be pro¬ 
claimed the theoretical base of the ruling parties in socialist-ori¬ 
ented countries. Perhaps, this comes ahead of ideological prepara¬ 
tion in some cases, but it is always necessary to have a long-term 
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revolutionary perspective. At the same time, any revolutionary 
party has to stand by the actual realities of the day, whether in 
ideology or in politics, in proper association with the long-term 
perspective. Party ideology involves not only theoretical treatises 
and scientific quest. It is, above all, a means of resolving today’s 
and tomorrow’s social, economic and political problems. Artificial 
rushing ahead or lagging behind in such a matter may cause 
ideology to lose its force of influence on the masses, its ability 
to resolve top priorities and the support and active sympathy of 
the majority of the people so essential for victory. For example, 
can the arguments about the leading role of the working class, 
the working-class party, and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
serve as a means of mobilising the essentially tribal peasant com¬ 
munity? Are they understandable to rural workers? Can the 
young, unfledged and politically immature working class prop¬ 
erly appreciate them? Isn’t there an underestimation of the spe¬ 
cific features of the emergent countries and a neglect of Lenin’s 
idea of peasant councils and of translating scientific socialism 
into the peasant vocabulary? It is worth remembering how sev¬ 
eral years ago some ultra-left leaders in Afghanistan spoke of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat existing there under feudalism, 
apparently believing such a contention to be an important con¬ 
tribution to scientific socialism. In any case, such slogans can¬ 
not be recommended as a model to emulate or seen as evidence 
of a quantum leap in the revolutionary process. 

How should one view, in this context, the fact that revolution¬ 
ary democratic parties in economically and socially backward 
countries have been declaring Marxism-Leninism to be their ide¬ 
ology and proclaiming ideas about the vanguard party of the 
working class and the dictatorship of the proletariat? It is easy 
to schematize the accelerated transformation of these parties into 
communist ones. Such schemes already exist and comprise four 
stages of their evolution: 1) national democracy (a broad-based 
bloc of social forces, including the national vested interests); 2) 
revolutionary democracy—without the national vested interests— 
under workers’ and peasants’ leadership (mixtures and modifi¬ 
cations are possible in both cases); 3) vanguard revolutionary 
party on course for scientific socialism; 4) Marxist-Leninist party. 

The main defect of such presumed, though theoretically pos¬ 
sible classification is a manifest lack of practical historical expe- 
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rience. It proceeds primarily from ideological criteria and treats 
them as being too abstract, obscures both the fundamental and 
practical similarity of different forms of socialist orientation. In 
substance, all of the stages just mentioned lie within broad lim¬ 
its of national and revolutionary democracy and, taking actual 
experience, rather than ideological guidelines alone, as the ba¬ 
sic standard of reference, it can be seen that there are no clear 
boundaries between them. Is there a revolutionary democratic 
party in which the power-wielding elements out of the bourgeois 
democratic and petty-bourgeois revolutionary midst have already 
succeeded in assuring effective leadership by workers and peas¬ 
ants, presupposing a certain level of their class political con¬ 
sciousness and their independent organisation? Socialist orienta¬ 
tion is just beginning to produce such examples. 

In this connection, noting ideological dissimilarities and the 
appearance of two groups within the framework of national and 
revolutionary democracy, one may say with confidence that ide¬ 
ological evolution towards socialism is unquestionably right, at¬ 
tests to a higher stage of development and, of course, requires a 
long record of organising and political practice which is ulti¬ 
mately crucial to the success of the entire process. 

One can make schemes of the development of national libera¬ 
tion revolutions into socialist ones (for instance, national democ¬ 
racy, revolutionary democracy, people’s democracy, “left-wing 
people’s democracy” or something else of this kind). They can 
be right in the purely theoretical sense, although, while making 
them, one should, of course, square a scheme with reality and 
with the prospect of the struggle, and never rush into accepting 
it as something that has already occurred and come off and so 
can be written down in the records of history. All schemes are 
abstract unless made to concentrate on practicable and urgent 
needs of the revolutionary process. I presume one can claim that 
in the given period this process has nowhere yet gone beyond 
the stage of national democratic revolution directed by revolution- 
ar y democrats coming near to embracing the ideology of scien¬ 
tific socialism. The strategy and tactics of this stage both in ideol- 


°ey anf J in the political and economic practice of the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle demand a concentrated effort of revolutionary 
*' niocr ats for its effective continuation and completion. 
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V. I. Lenin, “The Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat It”. 
Collected Works, Vol. 25, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1980, p. 337. 
Here and hereafter V. I. Lenin’s comments are quoted from the Prog, 
ress Publishers edition of his Collected Works (except if otherwise 
stated), and those of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, from their 
Collected Works. 

V. I. Lenin, “The Petty-Bourgeois Stand on the Question of Eco¬ 
nomic Disorganisation”, Vol. 24, 1980, p. 563. 

In the 1960s, the years of a turning point, the upsurge of the mass 
movement against imperialism, national Big Business and feudals was 
manifest in many countries: Egypt (Nasser’s so-called socialist de¬ 
crees); Burma (the 1962 coup and the subsequent “Burmese Road to 
Socialism”); Syria (power takeover by the Left Baath); Algeria (the 
victory of a national democratic revolution), and so on. 





LENIN’S CONCEPT 
OF REVOLUTIONARY DEMOCRACY 
AND THE DEVELOPING NATIONS 


By 0. V. Martyshin 

The times of social upheavals invariably bring various cur¬ 
rents of revolutionary democracy into the foreground of political 
life. The history of the anti-imperialist struggle of the peoples 
of former colonial and dependent countries—from the “awak¬ 
ening of Asia” to the final collapse of the world system of coloni¬ 
alism—is no exception. So much has been written about the 
modern revolutionary democracy of developing countries and so 
conflicting judgements and forecasts have been expressed on a 
number of issues that to grasp the essence of what is still a top¬ 
ical problem it will, apparently, be not beside the point to turn 
to the very notion of “revolutionary democracy” and to try and 
establish some of its typical features by examining historically 
specific models preceding the present generation of revolutionary 
democrats. 


Lenin on Revolutionary Democracy 

“Revolutionary democracy” is so broad a term as to be hardly 
applicable as a full and precise social and political definition 
without specifying its substance and reading a concrete class- 
governed and historically justified meaning into it. If we often 
use this term without explaining and deciphering it, we do so 
only because a particular perception of this phenomenon is pre¬ 
sumed to be obvious and generally accepted. What we deal with 
m each particular case is the revolutionary democracy of a par¬ 
ticular time and country setting itself and realizing certain objec¬ 
tives etc. 

Still there is a general concept of “revolutionary democracy” 
but this is a logical rather than social-political, historical or class 
notion. In the period between February and October 1917, when 
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many opportunists and conciliators donned the mantle of “rev¬ 
olutionary democracy”, Lenin expressed a number of relevant 
considerations which are of methodological importance and in- 1 
terest to this day. “If we do not employ the phrase ‘revolutionary 
democracy’ as a stereotyped ceremonial phrase, as a convention¬ 
al epithet, but reflect on its meaning, we find that to be a dem¬ 
ocrat means reckoning in reality with the interests of the major¬ 
ity of the people and not the minority, and that to be a revo¬ 
lutionary means destroying everything harmful and obsolete in the 
most resolute and ruthless manner”, 1 Lenin wrote in his work 
“The Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat It”. The 
same idea was repeated in his article “How to Guarantee the 
Success of the Constituent Assembly”. 2 As early as 1912 Lenin 
gave an assessment of democracy consonant with the points just 
quoted: “Democrats represent the broad mass of the popula¬ 
tion. A democrat is not afraid of the movement of the masses but 
believes in it.” 3 

While proposing a general definition of “revolutionary de¬ 
mocracy”, as one among the broad and somewhat abstract notions 
(e.g. liberal, conservative, revolutionary, progressive) Lenin 
warned against its thoughtless application. He understood per¬ 
fectly well that this definition was relative, insufficient and in¬ 
complete, that it has to be supplemented with a class-oriented as¬ 
sessment and based on Marxian concepts of classes and class 
struggle as the major determining factor and the main substance 
of social and political life. “.. . It is high time to stop talking 
about ‘revolutionary democracy’, handing out mutual congratu¬ 
lations on ‘revolutionary democracy’, and get on with a class de¬ 
finition, as we have been taught by Marxism, and by scientific 
socialism generally,” 4 Lenin said at the First All-Russia Congress 
of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies on June 4 (17), 
1917. A few days earlier, he went into greater detail in speaking 
about the same idea in the article “The Petty-Bourgeois Stand on 
the Question of Economic Disorganisation” in Pravda. Lenin 
recalled that capitalists had more than once been revolutionary 
democrats during the bourgeois revolutions of the 17th through 
20th centuries in England, France and other countries, and, in 
that context, insisted on distinguishing the revolutionary democ¬ 
racy of capitalists from that of the petty-bourgeoisie and the pro¬ 
letariat. He wrote that the distinction of classes within the frame- 
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work of revolutionary democracy was inevitable in principle and 
tressed that this was precisely what the history of the revolution¬ 
ary movement was about. 5 

Lenin never saw revolutionary demociacy, united by a certain 
convergence of interests, as a uniform social and political entity. 
On the contrary, he always regarded it as being heterogeneous, 
diversified and variegated in class types. As early as the spring of 
1905 Lenin underlined in the “Draft Resolution on the Partici¬ 
pation of Social Democracy in a Provisional Revolutionary Gov¬ 
ernment”, drawn up in advance of the Third Congress of the 
RSDLP, that “various bourgeois and petty-bourgeois sections of 
the population, the peasantry, etc., are now coming out in in¬ 
creasing numbers with revolutionary-democratic slogans”, and 
spoke of the autocracy having to be replaced by a provisional rev¬ 
olutionary government, “supported by all revolutionary-democ¬ 
ratic classes and class elements in Russia [Emphasis added— 

O.M.T - 6 . „ * 

As Lenin had no opportunity to make a special study of the 
problem of revolutionary democracy, as, indeed, of many other 
problems, he produced no “theory of revolutionary democracy”. 
His comments on the subject are scattered through numerous 
speeches and publications which appeared in the course of pitched 
political battles and responded to the current requirements. 
However, an analysis of these judgements shows them to add up 
to a clear-cut concept of revolutionary democracy. 

Lenin was mostly preoccupied with revolutionary democracy 
in Russia, and the Russian conditions materially narrowed the 
wide dimensions of revolutionary democracy outlined by Lenin’s 
general methodological remarks on that phenomenon. The spe¬ 
cific features of the development of capitalism in Russia as good 
as totally excluded the revolutionary democracy of capitalists. 
Lhe Russian bourgeoisie was incapable of any consistent revo¬ 
lutionary democracy to speak of. The utmost expression of its 
democratic possibilities turned out to be what Lenin described 
35 the liberal-monarchist position 7 of the Cadets (Constitutional 
Democrats) craving for a deal with the old system of power, 
fearing the revolutionary initiative of the people 8 and ganging 
U P time and again with the outspokenly counter-revolutionary 

government camp. 
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In such conditions Russian revolutionary democracy as a trend 
distinct from social democracy (the proletarian revolutionaries 
can be regarded as part of the broad movement of revolutionary 
democracy and as a particular and quite independent phenom¬ 
enon opposing petty-bourgeois democracy, as Lenin saw it, which 
I shall yet refer to) was of an entirely petty-bourgeois, peasant 
character. But that does not mean at all that it was completely 
uniform. “The variety of types and shades of this trend,” Lenin 
explained, “fully corresponds to the variety of types and vast 
numbers of the ‘toiling’ petty bourgeoisie in Russia. The main 
bulwark of this trend, of these parties, is the peasantry.” 9 Lenin 
pointed out that the elements of revolutionary democracy “cap¬ 
able of waging a struggle and not acting as brokers” were most 
numerous among the peasantry. “In classifying the big social 
groups according to their political tendencies,” he wrote, “we 
can, without danger of serious error, identify revolutionary and 
republican democracy with the mass of the peasants—of course, 
in the same sense and with the same reservations and implied 
conditions that we can identify the working class with Social- 
Democracy”. 10 ! 

Considering that the peasantry acted as the main carrier of 
revolutionary-democratic principles, Lenin spoke of “the peas¬ 
ant or revolutionary democrats” 11 or of “the peasant and revo¬ 
lutionary democrats”. 12 “It is natural. . .,” he wrote, “that the 
peasantry should clothe its aspirations in the mantle of utopias, 
i.e., unrealisable hopes, such as equalised land tenure under cap¬ 
italism”. 13 Hence a populist complexion of all Russian revolu¬ 
tionary democracy. Its ideologues and trumpeters couched their 
determination to put an end to serfdom and absolutism in pseudo- 
socialist terms, while real democracy was combined with sub¬ 
jective socialism and anti-bourgeois trends. 

It is interesting to note the class-based assessment of revolu¬ 
tionary or peasant democracy. Lenin never doubted its bourgeois 
nature which he underlined quite consistently many times. Lenin 
spoke of “non-proletarian, i.e., bourgeois, democracy” and em- 
phasised that “the principal class support for Russian bourgeois 
democracy is the peasantry”. 11 “The democratic bourgeoisie of 1 
Russia is represented by the Narodniks of all shades, from the 
most Left Socialist-Revolutionaries to the Popular Socialists and 
Trudoviks,” he explained. “They all readily mouth ‘socialist’ 
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jy but it would be impermissible for a class-conscious work¬ 
er to be deceived as to the real meaning of those phrases.” 15 To 
explain why he ranked all populist trends as part of bourgeois 
democracy, Lenin said in 1912: “In Russia the democrats are 
represented by the Trudoviks and Left ‘Narodniks’ in general. 
The Marxists call them bourgeois democrats, not at all because 
they want to ‘offend’ them, but because no redivision of the land 
and no democratic changes in the state are sujficient to remove 
the rule of capital, of the bourgeois system.” 10 

However, Lenin’s definition of peasant revolutionary democ¬ 
racy as an ultimately bourgeois trend was no more than the start¬ 
ing point in his evaluation of its class and political character. 
“The peasants are also ‘bourgeois democrats’, but entirely dif¬ 
ferent in ‘colour’ from the Cadets or Octobrists,” Lenin wrote in 
1906. “Before these bourgeois democrats, irrespective of what 
they themselves want, history has set aims that are genuinely rev¬ 
olutionary as regards the ‘old order’ in Russia. These bourgeois 
democrats are compelled to fight against the very foundations of 
landlord power and the old state authority connected with it.” 11 

The dialectical flexibility of Lenin’s assessment of the class 
essence and political role of peasant democracy is extremely in¬ 
structive. Lenin did not limit himself to any one definition in 
this case. He drew no hard line between bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois democracy, but preferred to speak of both at once. He 
found peasant revolutionary democracy to be a phenomenon of 
broad social-political dimensions. So it was possible for peasant 
democracy either to merge with liberal bourgeois democracy or 
to enter into an alliance with the revolutionary working class. In 
the former case it lost its “colour” and ceased to be revolution¬ 


ary. 

So wide a choice of positions was determined by the econom¬ 
ic condition of the peasantry rather than by moral considerations. 
Lenin invariably underlined the economic rationale for a social- 
political platform as applied to the peasantry, just as to any other 
class. “What, in general, pushes the small producer in a com¬ 
modity economy over to the side of reaction and to counter-revo¬ 
lution.'”’, Lenin asked in his work “The Victory of the Cadets 
mid the Tasks of the Workers’ Party” (1906). “The position he 
occupies in capitalist society between the bourgeoisie and the 
Proletariat. The petty bourgeois inevitably, in all countries and 
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in every combination of political circumstances, vacillates 
tween revolution and counter-revolution. He wants to fiee himse 
from the yoke of capital and to strengthen his position as a small 
proprietor. This is virtually impossible; and the vacillations 
the petty bourgeois are inevitable and ineradicable owing to th 
very system of modem society.” 18 

Lenin was against any depersonalization or standardization of 
the peasantry. He had begun his theoretical activities by refut-| 
lug the populist illusions about a uniform toiling peasantry. Lenii 
saw the class differentiation within the peasant community^ 
caused by the development of capitalism, not just as an axion 
but as a genuine basis for working out the strategy to apply in 
respect of the peasantry in bourgeois-democratic and socialist revJ 
olution: “.. .The peasantry does not constitute a single class (- 
illusion only to be explained, perhaps, by the reflected influenc 
of the epoch of the fall of serfdom, when the peasantry did in¬ 
deed come forward as a class, but only as a class of feudal so¬ 
ciety!, for within it a bourgeois and a proletarian class are form¬ 
ing,” Lenin wrote in his book “What the ‘Friends of the People 
Are and How They Fight the Social-Democrats”. 19 In “Two 
Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution” he 
pointed out that “the peasantry includes a great number of semi 
proletarian as well as petty-bourgeois elements”. 20 

But Lenin did not regard this division into semi-proletarian 
and petty-bourgeois elements ^ by the economic principle, above 
all, by the modes of economic activity; in the context of an ur: 
developed class struggle in the peasant midst and community 
the interests of the entire peasantry in the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution as a matter of absolute significance, any more tha 
the division into bourgeois and petty-bourgeois democracy. Eco 
nomic distinctions did not rule out the convergence not only of I 
the short-term real interests but of the outlook, inducements, sc*^ 
cial likes and dislikes, and political behaviour. In this connectic 
Lenin more than once referred to the peasantry in its entirety 
a petty-bourgeois stratum because its poorest elements, gettir 
impoverished and degenerating into semi-proletarians, could not 
still give up the notions, ideals and habits of small proprietor 
Therefore, even on the eve of the socialist (revolution, Lenit 
wrote: ". . .the peasants are the most numerous section of th 
entire petty-bourgeois mass”. 21 





In 1905 Lenin opposed the concept of “labouring peasantry” 
advocated by the Socialist-Revolutionaries with his own defini¬ 
tion of “bourgeois-proprietary and at the same time toiling peas¬ 
antry”. 22 He considered not only the real economic condition but 
also the potentialities and inclinations produced by the peasant 
social-economic mode of living. “The experience of all the world 
goes to show,” Lenin wrote in 1914, “that the more land (and 
the cheaper) the peasants have received from the feudalists, the 
more ‘land and liberty’ there has been, the more rapidly capi¬ 
talism has developed and the more speedily the bourgeois nature 
of the peasants has been (revealed”. 23 Lenin laid bare this na¬ 
ture which did not always manifest itself in the context of land¬ 
lord-capitalist exploitation and ruin. He emphasized that Rus¬ 
sia’s peasant democracy “is by no means socialist but as bour¬ 
geois as was democracy in America in the 1860s, in France at the 
close of the eighteenth century, in Germany in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, etc., etc. . .” 21 

These comments of Lenin’s once more showed the boundary 
line between the bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie and be¬ 
tween bourgeois and petty-bourgeois democracy to be relative. 
“What brings the Trudoviks and the Cadets close to one anoth¬ 
er are the common bourgeois prejudices characteristic both of 
the big and the small proprietor,” he wrote. 20 But let me repeat 
that coming close to the Cadets was only one of the possible lines 
of action by the peasantry (by some part of it, to be exact), 
another possibility was that of coming close to the proletariat, and 
still another—an attempt to hold their specifically peasant 
petty-bourgeois ground. “A section of the peasantry will, of 
course, understand the consistent point of view of the Social- 
Democratic proletariat; but the other section will undoubtedly 
regard ‘equalised’ land tenure as the solution of the agrarian pro¬ 
blem.” 26 

Such is the most general approach to a definition of the char¬ 
acter of revolutionary or peasant democracy in Russia. Lenin 
backed it up with an analysis of the particular historical phenom¬ 
ena, producing an assessment of the entire relatively short his¬ 
tory of bourgeois revolutionary democracy in Russia. 

Lenin more than once spoke of A. I. Herzen and N. G. Cher- 
oyshevsky, great Russian revolutionary democrats, as exponents of 
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bourgeois democracy. They had been the ideological forerunners 
and, in a way, pioneers of populism (“Narodism”) and opened 
up the epoch when “democracy and socialism were undivided” 27 
in Russia. While being critical of their utopian petty-bourgeois 
socialism, Lenin very highly appreciated their immense 
contribution to the emancipation movement in Russia, their rev¬ 
olutionary enthusiasm and militant democratism (particularly 
those of Chernyshevsky who did not exhibit liberal vacillations 
like those of Herzen). Lenin extended that assessment to Her¬ 
zen’s and Chernyshevsky’s followers—revolutionary populists (Na¬ 
rodniks). Lenin criticized not only their utopian socialism, but 
also economic romanticism and subjective sociology inseparably 
connected with it, and laid bare the weaknesses of populism as 
a social movement: incomprehension and negation of the role 
of factory workers as the foremost fighters for the interests of 
all the exploited classes and the original unequivocally negative 
attitude (before the organization of Narodnaya Volya—People’s 
Will) to political struggle, political revolution and political free¬ 
dom, the advocacy of an immediate socialist coup, originating 
from the peasant community, based on an incomprehension of 
the class nature of the autocracy and of the necessity of consis¬ 
tently fighting it as the opening move of the revolution. The pop¬ 
ulist tendencies for politically barren activities and anarchism 
(their impact had never been limited to Mikhail Bakunin’s dis¬ 
ciples) did not disappear but were simply expressed in a new way 
even after the establishment of the People’s Will attesting to a 
revision of the attitude to political struggle. The People’s Will 
men did not renounce the theory of the non-class origin of the 
Russian state; following the tradition of Bakunin and Tkachev, 
they viewed the autocracy not as an instrument of class domina¬ 
tion but as an organization existing exclusively in order to fur¬ 
ther its own interests, i.e., as if “suspended in mid air”, as 
P. N. Tkachev said. 28 Hence the Blanquist notions of political 
revolution—power takeover through a conspiracy—peculiar not 
only to the “rebel” contingent of the populists but also to their 
“Enlighteners” led by Pyotr Lavrov. 

However, the said qualities of the Narodism of the 1860s and 
1870s, which the onset of a new stage of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Russia conclusively proved to have been theoretically 
inconsistent, reflected a certain level of development of that move- 
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ment and were a product of specific conditions and, perhaps, 
the only possible expression of revolutionary sentiment under the 
circumstances. While criticizing the ideology of populism, Lenin, 
however, described the revolutionary democrats of the 1860s 
and 1870s as “the finest people of their time”, spoke of their 
“immense historical services” and stressed that their political prog¬ 
ramme had been designed “to arouse the peasantry for the so¬ 
cialist revolution against the foundations of modern society”. 
“That, substantially, was what all our old revolutionary program¬ 
mes amounted to,” Lenin explained, “from those, say, of the 
Bakuninists and the rebels, to those of the Narodniks, and finally 
the Narodovoltsi”. 29 

The populism of the 1860s and 1870s made itself noted not 
only by its courage, energy and readiness for self-sacrifice. It 
was the greatest revolutionary movement of its time, the voice 
of all the oppressed working masses of Russia. It is the Narod¬ 
niks’ activities that led the founders of scientific socialism to con¬ 
clude that the centre of the world revolutionary process had shift¬ 
ed to Russia. 

The attitude of the Russian revolutionaries of the 1860s and 
1870s to the teachings of Marx and Engels as well as to the 
founders of scientific communism themselves was not uniform. 
Some were opponents of Marxism (e.g. M. A. Bakunin), others, 
like P. L. Lavrov, were close to Marx and Engels and fought the 
revolutionary Narodniks opposing Marxism. Yet the revolution¬ 
ary Narodniks were the first to propagate the ideas of scientific 
socialism in Russia. There had objectively been no antagonisms 
between Marxists and revolutionary Narodniks (populists) be¬ 
fore the emergence of the social-democratic movement in Rus¬ 
sia. That was realized both by Marx and Engels who combined 
their criticism of the Narodniks with great respect for their rev¬ 
olutionary potential and with an earnest desire to help them, 
and by the best of Russian revolutionaries who trusted Marx to 
represent the Russian Socialists in the First International. 

By the early 1880s revolutionary populism had used up its 
strength. The assassination of Alexander II after years of prep¬ 
arations, repeated attempts and tremendous losses, which could 
have seemed to be a triumph of the movement, was the begin- 
nin g of its end. The revolutionary populists were broken not so 
TOuch by the repression of unprecedented proportions and cruel- 
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ty in the years of rampant reaction, as by their disappointment 
in their own methods and in the ability of a few heroes to gal-| 
vanize the mass of the people into action by the “folly of the 
brave” and to arouse the peasantry for a socialist revolution. So, 
overwhelmed by disillusionment and doubts and also by the sup¬ 
pression of thei-r underground organization, the Narodniks de¬ 
veloped predominantly liberal tendencies. 

“The feudal landlords, not completely crushed by the Reform, 
which was so outrageously mutilated in their interests, revived 
(for a time),” Lenin wrote, “and showed vividly what these oth¬ 
er than bourgeois social relations of ours were, showed it in the 
form of such unbridled, incredibly senseless and brutal reaction 
that our democrats caught fright, subsided, instead of advancing 
and remoulding their naive democracy—which was able to sense 
what was bourgeois but was unable to understand it—into Social- 
Democracy, went backwards, to the liberals, . . .and the naive 
illusions of petty-bourgeois socialism gave way to the practi¬ 
cal sobriety of petty-bourgeois progress.” 30 But parallel with the 
strangulation of revolutionary populism by czarist security police 
there was another process under way also destructive to its base- 
a class differentiation of the peasantry, which was barely 
visible at the dawn of the populist movement. “The countryside 
long ago splat up completely,” Lenin wrote, bringing out the 
basic social-economic causes of the break-up of populism. “And 
the old Russian peasant socialism split up with it, making way 
for workers’ socialism, on the one hand, and degenerating into 
vulgar petty-bourgeois radicalism, on the other.” 31 These were 
the two ways of the evolution of revolutionary democracy in 
Russia and also the two options before revolutionary democracy 
in any country having to consider passing over to socialism in 
practical terms. 

Lenin noted the quantum leap in the development of popu¬ 
lism (Narodism) and the appearance of what was, in substance, 
a new phenomenon. “Only,” he said, “it is not Narodism at all. 
(in the old, customary meaning of that term). . . [Its] tremen¬ 
dously widespread character [has] been achieved at the cost of 
vulgarising Narodism, converting social-revolutionary Narodism, 
which was sharply opposed to our liberalism, into uplift oppor¬ 
tunism, that merges with this liberalism and expresses only the 
interests of the petty bourgeoisie.” 32 The political essence of pop- 
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ulism changed: revolutionism yielded ground to liberalism; its 
class nature changed, too: with the peasantry split up, what it 
represented were not the peasants’ interests in their totality any 
■longer but those of the rural petty bourgeoisie; and so did its 
attitude to Marxism and to Social Democracy: instead of certain 
mutual understanding, co-operation, contacts and even alliance, 
typical of the 1870s, liberal populism, as represented by its mouth¬ 
piece Russkoye Bogatstvo (Russian Wealth) and its ideol¬ 
ogical moving spirit N. K. Mikhailovsky, “has launched a cam¬ 
paign against the Social-Democrats” 33 and started systematic 
hostile and unobjective criticism of Marxism. And yet it was the 
same old Narodism in the sense of its uncritical and even dogmat¬ 
ic faith in a number of basic theoretical propositions and its ina¬ 
bility or unwillingness to develop them, change them or drop them 
as required by the new times and the new phase of the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. These elements of continuity and fundamental 
ideological community, just as the underlying factor behind such 
evolution under certain circumstances, were also discovered by 
Lenin: “I have throughout tried to show that such a degenera¬ 
tion of the old theories was inevitable. I have throughout tried 
to devote as little space as possible to criticism of these gentle¬ 
men in particular and as much as possible to the general and 
fundamental tenets of the old Russian socialism.” 34 

Lenin applied, in broad outline, the assessment he made of 
liberal Narodism in the mid-1890s to the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party created in 1901 and to all the parties and groups which 
branched off from it later on. “The Socialist-Revolutionary Par¬ 
ty,” Lenin wrote, “is, actually, nothing but a subdivision of the 
bourgeois democrats, a subdivision which in its composition is 
primarily intellectual, in its standpoint is primarily petty-bour¬ 
geois, and in its theoretical ideas eclectically combines latter-day 
opportunism with old-time Narodism.” 30 

The liberal tendencies of the Socialist-Revolutionaries came 
into conflict with the spontaneous democratism of the peasantry 
and restrained it. Lenin drew attention to this collision in 1913 
in his article “What Goes On Among the Narodniks and What 
Goes On in the Countryside”, analyzing the verbatim reports of 
the First and Second State Dumas. “The chief conclusion to be 
drawn from this material,” Lenin wrote, “is that the Trudovik 
intellectuals (including the Socialist-Revolutionary intellectuals) 
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and the peasant Trudoviks represent essentially distinct politics 
trends. The intellectual Narodniks gravitate towards conciliator) 
or ‘philanthropic’ phrases. One always senses the liberal in 
them. . . .The peasant Narodniks in both of the early Dumas 
were full of fire and passion. They were eager for direct and res¬ 
olute action. ... In other words, the Narodnik intellectuals are 
very bad socialists and lukewarm democrats. The peasant Tru¬ 
doviks are far from playing at socialism, which is quite alien to 
them, but they are honest, sincere, ardent and strong demo¬ 
crats.” 38 “Socialism as humane phrase-mongering—yes, we are for 
it; revolutionary democracy—no, we are against it” 37 —that is 
how Lenin defined the position of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
Lenin made the conclusion that populist socialism in Russia was 
dead, that it had been killed by the Revolution of 1905, with 
nothing left of it but a rotten phrase, while peasant democracy 
in Russia was alive, and if it could win through, it was only in 
spite of the tendencies that populist intellectuals had brought 
with them. 38 

But this apparently devastating assessment of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party was consonant with another one, given in j 
the same context seven years before, in May 1906, right after 
the formation of the Trudovik group in the First State Duma 
and its political merger with the Socialist-Revolutionaries “into 
one revolutionary democracy”. “The rapprochement between 
the Peasant, or ‘Trudovik’, Group in the Duma and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries is not an accident,” Lenin wrote. Earlier on 
he remarked: “Taken by themselves, the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
are a cipher. But as exponents of the spontaneous aspirations of 
the peasantry, the Socialist-Revolutionaries are a part of the 
broad, mighty revolutionary-democratic masses without whose 
support the proletariat cannot even think of achieving the com¬ 
plete victory of our revolution.” 39 Lenin said it was imperative to 
see the weaknesses and inconsistency of the blind advocates of 
Narodism, their lurch to liberalism and their departure from 
revolutionary democracy and, at the same time, to reckon with 
their revolutionary potential, not yet used up, and with the con¬ 
fidence they enjoyed among spontaneous democrats—the peas¬ 
ants, and not to rule out the possibility of them producing new 
revolutionary trends and support such “active live forces”. He 
set a model of such policy, welcoming the revolutionary democra- 
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tism of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and accepting an al¬ 
liance with them. 


Lenin’s analysis of Russian revolutionary democracy was not 
confined to a definition of its class nature and the basic land¬ 
marks of its historical development. Lenin brought out a number 
of typical features of this movement which we can easily iden¬ 
tify when considering the present-day revolutionary democracy 
of African and Asian nations, and defined its role and place in 
the revolutionary process and the fundamental attitude of Marx¬ 
ists to revolutionary democracy in the course of the liberation 
struggle. Let us have a look at these aspects of Lenin’s concept. 

The coincidence of the interests of large sections of society 
in the struggle against the autocracy and other vestiges of feu¬ 
dalism provided the natural environment for Russian revolution¬ 
ary democracy. But it was not peasant democracy alone but lib¬ 
eral bourgeois democracy and Social-Democracy as well that op¬ 
erated in that environment. It was characteristic of revolutionary 
bourgeois democracy, i.e., peasant democracy in the Russian set¬ 
ting, to see the said coincidence of interests in a specifically sub¬ 
jective way, to exaggerate it and to view it as something abso¬ 
lute, which meant failing to understand and obscuring the class 
nature of the movement. “Popular and not proletarian” 40 social¬ 
ism—that is the sum and substance of Russian petty-bourgeois 
revolutionary democracy. 

“The Trudovik group,” V. V. Vodovozov, a man of letters 
close to the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, wrote in 1912, “pro¬ 
ceeds from the belief that at the present historical moment the 
interests of the peasantry, the working class and the working in¬ 
telligentsia, far from contradicting each other, are practically 
identical.” 41 “Here we see at a glance the fundamental mistake 
shared by all the Narodniks, including those who are the most 
‘left’,” Lenin commented on that statement. . .And it is the 
same sort of illusion as the one entertained by all bourgeois- 
democratic parties of Europe in the period of the struggle against 
feudalism and absolutism. In one form or another, the idea of a 
non-class party’ dominated, but the ‘force of historical conditions’ 
invariably refuted this idea and shattered this illusion.” 42 

1 he supposedly supraclass, universal position of peasant de¬ 
mocracy showed itself up in a variety of ways. One of its funda- 
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mentally important aspects was the negation of the role of the 
working class as the foremost fighter for democracy and social¬ 
ism and the view of the “labouring peasantry” as the true Rus¬ 
sian proletariat and of the peasant movement as a genuinely so¬ 
cialist movement. Another aspect was its inability to identify the 
class essence of political institutions, the State, parties, and “the 
Narodnik brand of anarchism”. 43 And finally, the third aspect 
—the voluntarist and moralist approach to politics, based on 
subjective sociology, i.e., the faith in the good intentions and in¬ 
comprehension of the social and economic factors behind human 
behaviour. 

Subjective sociology did not boil down to scientific treatises; it 
invaded politics and led to what Lenin described as senseless and 
uncritical philistine trust in good wishes. “This petty*bourgeois 
gullibility is the root of the evil in our revolution,” 44 Lenin wrote. 
He described as a case of petty-bourgeois illusion its “unwil¬ 
lingness to admit that in a revolution the enemy classes must be 
defeated, the state power that defends them must be overthrown 
and that the ‘will of the majority of the people’ is insufficient to 
bring this about. What is needed is the strength of the revo¬ 
lutionary classes that will and can fight, a strength which 
at the decisive moment and place will crush the enemy’s 
strength.” 45 

It was the failure to understand the class stratification, the 
class nature of the revolution and the social heterogeneity that 
Lenin held to be an important hallmark of petty-bourgeois rev¬ 
olutionary democracy in 1905. Both then and later on he was up 
against attempts at treating that uncertainty and indifferentia¬ 
tion as a virtue and veiling the class essence of petty-bourgeois 
parties by the community of their short-term interests. It be¬ 
came common for the ideologues of those parties to invoke “rev¬ 
olutionary democracy” to blur out the real political contradic¬ 
tions. They employed that concept to denote just about the 
entire opposition to the autocracy. Lenin used it differently. 
Speaking of revolutionary democracy in Russia, he, as a rule, 
meant its particular instance—the petty-bourgeois trends which 
preferred to call themselves nothing short of revolutionary de¬ 
mocracy. But Lenin did not by any means exclude the wider no¬ 
tion of “revolutionary democracy” which would, indeed, comprise 
all consistent and uncompromising opponents of tsarism along 
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with unfailingly bringing out the class and political distinctions 
between them. That became perfectly obvious in the context of 
the new alignment of class forces after the February Revolution. 
“To continue in Russia to speak of ‘revolutionary democracy’ in 
general after the experience of February, March, April and May 
1917 is to deceive the people knowingly or unknowingly, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously,” Lenin wrote in June 1917. “The 
‘moment’ of general fusion of classes against tsarism has come 
and gone [Emphasis added— O.M.]. The very first agreement 
between the first ‘Provisional Committee’ of the Duma and the 
Soviet marked the end of the class fusion and the beginning of 
the class struggle. The April crisis (April 20), followed by that 
of May 6, then May 27-29 (the elections), etc., etc., have brought 
about a definite cleavage of classes in the Russian revolution 
within the Russian ‘revolutionary democracy’ [Emphasis added 
—O.M.].” 46 

Attempts to stick to old concepts in the context of that new 
differentiation led to petty-bourgeois democrats quickly losing 
what remained of their revolutionary potential. Lenin wrote in 
that period about the title of “revolutionary democracy” “to 
which our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks lay claim 
(and which they prostitute)”, 17 and on the eve of the October 
Revolution he called men like “Lieberdans, Tseretelis .. . reaction¬ 
ary democrats”. 18 Just because of the title of “revolutionary 
democracy” being vulgarized by the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik opportunists, Lenin spoke of “the revolutionary 
Social-Democrats”, 49 i.e., of the genuinely revolutionary force 
conscious of its organic connection with the class interests of the 
proletariat. 

In his article “The Impending Catastrophe and How To 
Combat It”, Lenin argued that the only ones who could claim 
to be called revolutionary democrats when a socialist revolution 
became an immediate task were those who supported the revo¬ 
lutionary proletariat: “The rule of the bourgeoisie is irreconcil¬ 
able with truly-revolutionary true democracy. We cannot be rev¬ 
olutionary democrats in the twentieth century and in a capitalist 
country if we j ear t 0 advance towards socialism. . . To be really 
•evolutionary, the democrats of Russia today must march in very 
close alliance with the proletariat, supporting it in its struggle 
** Ibe only thoroughly revolutionary class.” 60 Hence “the ne- 
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cessity .. . for the immediate transfer of all power to revolution 
ary democrats, headed by the revolutionary proletariat ”. 51 

Recalling once more the difference, which Lenin emphasized 
between the spontaneous democratism of the peasant masses and 
the lurch of their intellectual exponents or representatives to 
liberalism, let me single out three points in his views on the 
significance of militant peasant democracy. First, he held it to be 
natural and inevitable in such a petty-bourgeois country as Rus¬ 
sia. “Non-party revolutionism is a necessary and an inevitable 
phenomenon in the period of a bourgeois-democratic revolution,” 
Lenin wrote. “Parties are the result and the political expression 
of highly developed class antagonisms. The characteristic feature 
of a bourgeois revolution is that these antagonisms are undevelop¬ 
ed. The growth and expansion of the non-party revolutionary- 
democratic element is therefore inevitable in such a revolution.” 5 * 
Second, Lenin acknowledged its great revolutionary potential 
in the struggle against the landed classes and autocracy. 
Third, he underlined that the attitude of such sections to sociah 
ism and socialist revolution was by no means like that to bour¬ 
geois-democratic change, that they did not at all share the ulti¬ 
mate interests and goals of the proletariat and that, consequently, 
for the proletariat to be dissolved in petty-bourgeois democracy 
would be tantamount to giving up the struggle for socialism. 
“Their political significance for the proletarian movement,” Lenin 
said, “may sometimes be small, if not actually negative. These 
elements are simply revolutionary and simply democratic because 
association with the one definite class which has cut loose from 
the ruling bourgeoisie, viz., the proletariat, is alien to them.”®! 

Lenin used these two points (on the one hand, the inevitable 
appearance and growing activity of non-proletarian revolutionary] 
democracy and its tremendous revolutionary potential, and on 
the other, its questionable attitude to socialism and a possible 
antagonism with the proletariat on that ground) as guideposts 
for a historically specified definition of attitude to the non-Marx¬ 
ist revolutionary movement. Risking to be schematic, let me try 
to sketch out the methodological principles behind his approach 
to this issue. 

Lenin was as far as Marx and Engels from imagining that it 
was nobody but people having a scientific perception of the his- 
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torical process, of the objectives and driving forces of revolution 
and revolutionary strategy who would be able to make their con¬ 
tribution towards advancing the revolution. 

In the preface to his “The Poverty of Philosophy”, Engels 
wrote: “What is wrong from the formal economic point of view 
m ay be correct from the universal historical point of view.” 54 
Lenin applied this proposition to revolutionary petty-bourgeois 
democracy and its “socialist” good wishes. “Narodnik democra¬ 
cy, while fallacious from the formal economic point of view, is 
correct from the historical point of view,” he writes. “This de¬ 
mocracy, while fallacious as a socialist utopia, is correct in terms 
of the peculiar, historically conditioned democratic struggle of 
the peasant masses which is an inseparable element of the bour¬ 
geois transformation and a condition for its complete victory.” 55 

But to support revolutionism in spite of differences of princi¬ 
ple does not mean forgetting these differences or being allowed 
to discount them and to avoid soberly considering the actual 
possibilities of each political movement. “If we want to put the 
joint action of different classes on a sound basis, and if we want 
to ensure the real and durable success of such action, we must 
be clear as to the points on which the interests of these classes 
converge and those on which they diverge,” 60 that was the Marx¬ 
ist principle formulated by Lenin. “The workers have supported 
the peasants (against the feudal landlords), and will continue to 
do so,” Lenin wrote, “but to confuse these classes, to confuse 
bourgeois democracy with the socialist proletariat, is reactionary 
adventurism”, 57 “the proletariat must lead the peasantry, with¬ 
out merging with it”. 58 

Alliance with revolutionary democracy is neither unlimited nor 
unconditional. It is concluded within certain bounds and with 
certain aims. Lenin declared the organizational independence of 
the class party of the proletariat to be an indispensable princi¬ 
ple of such an alliance. 59 Its aims were “to do all it can to sup¬ 
port the revolutionary democrats in their struggle against the old 
authorities and the old order, warning the people against the 
instability of the liberal bourgeoisie, and counteracting the harm¬ 
ful effects of this instability by its fighting agreement with the 
•Evolutionary peasantry” and never forgetting about the need “to 
criticise idle dreams”. 00 

While criticizing the petty-bourgeois utopianism of peasant 
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sociaJism and castigating the yearning of petty-bourgeois po 
ticians and ideologues for liberalism and opportunism, Leni 
was extremely attentive and solicitous in tending the sprouts of 
true, though not proletarian, revolutionism and the possibiliti 
for the best of petty-bourgeois revolutionaries to embrace scientifi 
socialism. 

As early as 1905, Lenin put forward the idea of transitions 
ideological platforms and political currents between petty-bour 
geois and Marxist socialism, which is as relevant as ever and fin 
more and more confirmation, notably in Asian and African coun 
tries. In his article “Petty-Bourgeois and Proletarian Socialism” 
he wrote: “Some thirty years ago, Marxism was not predominan 
even in Germany, where the prevailing views of the time we 
in fact transitional, mixed and eclectic, lying between petty 
bourgeois and proletarian socialism”. 61 As he examined the draft 
programme of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, Lenin found it 
to indicate “progress from Narodism to Marxism, from democra¬ 
cy to socialism” and a certain effect of criticism by the RSDLP. 
Forced to underline their “views common with Marxism”, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries admitted even the stratification of the 


peasantry, the presence of kulaks (the wealthy exploiting section 
of the farming community), etc. Lenin knew what such eclectic 
views were worth. The platform of the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
raised what he described as “a pressing political issue which the 
Russian revolution promises to solve in the very near future: 
Who will take advantage of whom? Will the revolutionary intel¬ 
ligentsia, which believes itself to be socialist, utilise the toiler con¬ 
ceptions of the peasantry in the interests of the struggle against 
bourgeois-proprietary principles? Or will the bourgeois-proprie¬ 
tary and at the same time toiling peasantry utilise the socialist 
phraseology of the revolutionary-democratic intelligentsia in the 
interests of the struggle against socialism?”. “We are of the view,” 
Lenin continued, “that the second perspective will be realized 
(despite the will and the consciousness of our opponents). We 
are convinced that it will lie realised because it has already nine- 
tenths been realized”. 63 

And still, in spite of so sceptical an approach to the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party, Lenin, far from ruling out the possibility 
of some consistently democratic elements emerging from their 


midst, did not dismiss even that of their drawing closer to Marx- 
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j srn He welcomed each, if uncertain, step in that direction and 
inned his hopes on it. He realized that support by such elements 
was essential for the proletariat. Hence his faith in the left groups 
of Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. . .The ‘active live 
forces’ of the petty-bourgeois democracy are represented by the 
Left wing of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks,” he 
wrote in October 1917. “That this wing has gained strength, 
particularly since the July counter-revolution, is one of the surest 
objective signs that the proletariat is not isolated.” 04 “Among 
the petty-bourgeois democrats, who cannot help wavering be¬ 
tween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, the turn is objectively 
evident from the strengthening, consolidation and development 
of revolutionary internationalist trends: Martov and others among 
the Mensheviks, Spiridonova, Kamkov and others among the 
S.R.s”, 05 Lenin stated in September 1917. It was also at that 
time that Lenin wrote about N. Sukhanov’s long evolution from 
socialist-revolutionism to revolutionary Marxism. 96 

Lenin’s hopes regarding Sukhanov as well as Martov, Spirido¬ 
nova and Kamkov did not come true. The subsequent twists of 
the revolution arrested their advance and threw them back to 
petty-bourgeois opportunism. Lenin bore witness to that deplora¬ 
ble and rather typical evolution. Yet he never dropped the idea 
of a long transition from petty-bourgeois revolutionary democra¬ 
cy to proletarian democracy and from socialist-revolutionism to 
Marxism. Moreover, he regarded it as one of the major aspects 
of the revolution, inseparably connected with the relationship of 
the working class and the peasantry. Lenin insisted on the old 
Bolshevik approach to the matter in question: “The peasants 
must be wrested from the influence of the bourgeoisie. That is 
the sole guarantee of salvation for the revolution”. 67 There were 


two factors conducive to realizing that objective, as Lenin saw 
Jt. On the one hand, “the harsh lessons of capitalism will inevita¬ 
bly enlighten the small proprietors more and more rapidly, con¬ 
vincing them that the Social-Democrats are right, and will in¬ 
duce them to side with the proletarian Social-Democratic Party.” 68 
On the other hand, a sensible attitude of the Marxist vanguard 
to petty-bourgeois revolutionary democracy would be helpful. 

intend to guide (if the great Russian revolution makes pro- 
Ifrcss) not only the proletariat, ... but also this petty bourgeoisie, 
which is capable of marching side by side with us,” Lenin wrote 






in 1905 and called on the Party to raise revolutionary-democratic 
elements “capable of waging a struggle, and not acting as brok 
ers” up to its own level." 1 * “Today there is nothing more impor 
tant for the success of the revolution than this organisation, edu 
cation and political training of the revolutionary bourgeois demo 
crats”,'" Lenin wrote in May 1906. That remained valid in 
principle right up to the full solution of the peasant issue in 
keeping with consistent socialist principles. 

Such are, in broad outline, Lenin’s views on revolutionary 
democracy in Russia—its class essence, evolution and prospects. 
Lenin never doubted the international significance and character 
of that phenomenon. In 1912, while urging that “Engels’s pro¬ 
found thesis [‘what is wrong from the formal economic point of 
view may be correct from the universal historical point of view’— i 
O.M.] must be borne in mind when appraising the present-day 
Narodnik or Trudovik utopia in Russia,” he added: “perhaps 
not only in Russia but in a number of Asiatic countries going 
through bourgeois revolutions in the twentieth century.” 71 


Revolutionary Democracy in Eastern Countries in the 
First Half of the 20th Century 


Lenin’s prevision came true because it was based on an analy 
sis of the natural laws of historical development. Russia belongs 
both to Europe and to Asia not only geographically but historic¬ 
ally as well. She lies between East and West and is a meeting- 
place of two (to be exact, many) cultures and traditions. There 
is no mystery about a certain community of the historical desti¬ 
nies of Russia of the early 20th century and the Eastern nations 
which have arisen from colonial lethargy. Such a community 
was determined by their particular stage of the historical process 
—these were countries “going through bourgeois revolutions in 
the twentieth century”. 

Lenin called Russia a petty-bourgeois country, and that is 
even more applicable to the East as it had no economic admixtures 
(a kind of superstructure) of advanced capitalism, which were 
peculiar to Russia at the time. That is the natural ground for 
the comparability and similarity of the revolutionary democracy 
of Russia and the East, which led to Eastern countries repeating, 
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it were, a number of typical features of that phenomenon 
w hich Lenin had studied, considering Russian reality. These 
comprise the emergence of intermediate sections on the politi¬ 
cal battlefield, a ‘'factor of the general fusion of classes” (i.e. the 
convergence of their interests) and the ideas it prompted of the 
nationwide and supraclass character of the movement, petty-bour¬ 
geois trust in good wishes and faith in the force of example, 
education and influence (analogous with subjective sociology) 
and socialist dreams appropriate, as Lenin pointed out, to all 
the democrats of the age of bourgeois revolutions, and so on and 
so forth. 

But the comparison of the revolutionary democracy of Russia 
and the East, even if chronologically limited to the “awakening 
of Asia”, would be one-sided if it were confined to bringing out 
similarities and neglected the very essential distinctions pro¬ 
duced by the particular historical conditions. That is particularly 
obvious to judge by later evidence. I refer to the advent of the 
new historical epoch of the general crisis of imperialism and the 
victory of socialist revolutions, first in Russia and then in other 
countries. In those circumstances, the revolutionary democracy of 
the East was bound to be filled with new substance. It would 
be absurd to try and apply Lenin's evaluations mechanically to 
the new historical material. All one can do is to apply the me¬ 
thodological principles which Lenin used in analyzing Russian 
Narodism (populism). 

All Russian revolutionary democracy was painted in populist 
colours, Lenin emphasized. Although populist illusions are com¬ 
mon to many social and political movements in the East, which 
has been conclusively demonstrated by V. G. Khoros, 72 it would 
be wrong to apply Lenin’s proposition unconditionally to the 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

Russian populism (Narodism) had been produced by the ex¬ 
pectation of a peasant revolution. It tried to prepare and bring 
11 a bout. The pioneers of Narodism sought to resolve the agrari¬ 
an issue, which was Russia’s gravest social problem at the time, 
ln a revolutionary way. That was their historical predestination. 

cannot speak of Narodism in the full sense of the term 
'vithout considering the peasant issue. 

The revolutionary democracy of the East in the age of the 
avv akening of Asia and at a later date had grown from funda- 
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mentally different ground. It was produced by the protests against 
colonial or semi-colonial imperialist oppression. It had a more 
or less pronounced social background in the shape of projected 
internal reforms and, on rare occasions, even a clearcut and mil* 
tant social programme. But its primary and paramount task wa 
to resolve the national and colonial question rather than over 
come internal social contradictions. Paraphrasing Lenin’s defini 
tion, one can say that all the revolutionary democracy of tha 
Bast, but for very few exceptions, is painted in nationalist c<> 
lours. Here we have a special, additional area of operation of 
revolutionism and democratism—anti-imperialism, militant nation 
alism and the struggle for national self-determination. The 
scope for revolutionary democracy is widening and it has a vaster 
field to operate in opening up before it. But it would be naive 
to imagine that all the new historical conditions have done 
was to supplement the old set of hallmarks of revolutionary 
democracy (Russian, populist and peasant) with yet another 
quality—anti-imperialism. If we add radical anti-imperialism to 
militant democratism and utopian peasant socialism, we will not 
get a formula of new revolutionary democracy arising from the 
bowels of the awakening colonial East or, at best, we will get 
the formula of only one of its variations. 

The widening scope of operation of revolutionary democracy 
brought more of a quantum leap with it. The social nature oi 
revolutionary democracy changed, its class base broadened and 
that led to a differentiation within it in accordance with the ob¬ 
jectives that various classes of society pursued in the anti-im¬ 
perialist movement. While in relation to Russia, Lenin, recalling 
the revolutionary democracy of the capitalists, the petty-bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat, underlined at the same time that all 
Russian revolutionary democracy (except revolutionary social- 
democracy) was petty-bourgeois, in relation to Asia and Africa 
we may also speak of bourgeois revolutionary democracy with ad¬ 
mixtures of utopian peasant socialism. The Russian bourgeoisie 
was counter-revolutionary while the national bourgeoisie in East¬ 
ern countries, with national liberation, not socialism, as the goal 
of their struggle, still had certain revolutionary possibilities. That 
was the substance of the dispute between Lenin and M. N. Roy, 
who denied the revolutionary potential of the national bourgeoi¬ 
sie in the colonial countries, when they discussed the strategy and 
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tactics on the national and colonial questions at the Second Con¬ 
gress of the Comintern. Hence a whole array of revolutionary- 
democratic currents. Some had their entire revolutionary potent¬ 
ial confined to anti-imperialism and militant nationalism, others 
added anti-feudalism to it, still others combined all that with 
action against capitalist monopolies, and some were up against 
capitalism in general. One can be revolutionary in one respect 
and not revolutionary in another. The whole spectrum of revol¬ 
utionary democracy—from the revolutionary democracy of cap¬ 
italists to that of the proletariat—is present in the East although 
here, too, petty-bourgeois trends predominate again as a general 
social and ideological background as well as a major political 
outlook. 

The pursuit of common national goals, shared also by repre¬ 
sentatives of exploiter classes, leaves a peculiar imprint on the 
revolutionary democracy of the East. Nationalistic ambitions 
supplant social and class aspirations. The coincidence of the in¬ 
terests of various population groups in the struggle against im¬ 
perialist exploitation creates an illusion of national unity exploit¬ 
ed by domestic big business in a hundred and one ways. In such 
cases social justice shows itself as a pious wish, rather than a 
militant programme of consistent democratic change (e.g. that 
of 'revolutionary Narodniks). Nationalism, having become the 
pith and marrow of public life for atime, dislodged populist trends. 
These endured for the most part as inoffensive reminiscences, 
memories of good old things, faith in communal relations 
and national sources, not as a militant programme for resolving 
the agrarian issue. That was what happened to Mahatma Gand¬ 
hi who was, of course, committed to militant anti-imperialism, 
especially during the first national campaign of non-cooperation, 
but whose nationalism absorbed all of his revolutionism in the 
agrarian issue and led to him putting it off indefinitely until in¬ 
dependence. That was, to a certain extent, also what happened 
to Sun Yatsen who, having raised the question of equalised land 
tenure, hoped to get it resolved through national unity, rather 
than class struggle. 

Naturally, the 80 years which have passed since the “awaken- 
In g of Asia” have offered a wealth of evidence also for identify- 
,n g an opposite trend, one for class consciousness to arise and 
consolidate itself on the ground of nationalist consciousness-—the 
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first form of the ideological self-determination of oppress 
nations. But that is a product of sustained development of rev* 
lutionary democracy, of rifts and divisions within it. 

Eastern revolutionary democracy must not be seen as one piec 
It was not such even in Russia, and Eastern countries offc 
still greater diversity. They have a wider range of classes capable 
of revolutionism and democratism, and some differ markedly 
by their historical conditions and levels of development. 
Hence an abundance of revolutionary democratic trends differing 
by their class content and by the degree of loyalty to the ideals 
of revolutionism and democratism. 


Revolutionary democratic trends arose in each liberation move¬ 
ment that swept across Asia. The Iranian revolution of 1905- 
1911 began as a united national movement under the direction of 
moderate elements from among the clergy, merchants and liber¬ 
al landowners. But no sooner had the Majlis been called and 
the Shah endorsed, under pressure from the popular movement, 
the “Addenda to the Fundamental Law of Iran” drafted by the 
Majlis, than the liberals withdrew from the popular movement. 
It was at that time, from 1907 on, that small tradesmen and I 
artisans, handicraftsmen, poor townsfolk and peasantry, and lower I 
sections of the clergy came into the open as an independent 
force. The radical trend in the Iranian revolution had its mass 
support provided by organizations of the underground Society of 
Mujahidins (“Fighters for the Just Cause”), which sprang up 
in Iran’s northern cities and among the Ifanian emigres in the 
Trans-Caucasus since 1905, and the enjumens (associations) 
which at first represented Majlis electoral colleges for specified 
areas. 

Revolutionary democracy reached the peak of its activity in 
the Iranian revolution of 1905-1911 with the rebellion in Tab¬ 
riz under the leaders of the armed detachments of fedayeens es¬ 
tablished by the Society of Mujahidins: Sattar, a peasant, Ba- 
gir, a mason, and the leader of the mujahidins, Ali Mossiu. The 
events in Tabriz reverberated throughout Iran. There were up¬ 
risings in many districts to defend the Constitution. Anti-Shah 
armed forces were created and in July 1909 they captured Teh-1 
ran. In those circumstances, the liberals began re-joining the 
popular movement and succeeded in leading the struggle in most 




cases. The mass of the people who had cast off the power of 
the Shah were now entrusting their interests with amazing cre¬ 
dulity to the landlords, merchants and businessmen. Only in Iran¬ 
ian Azerbaijan did revolutionary-democratic elements control the 
situation. Once in power, the liberals, acting at the instance of 
Britain and Russia, invited the revolutionary detachments ot 
Tabriz fedayeens to Tehran and disarmed them. The revolution 
w as defeated. The only effect achieved because of the weakness 
of revolutionary democracy and the treachery of the liberals was 
to have the political system somewhat technically modified and 
Iran proclaimed a constitutional monarchy. 

Since the Iranian liberals defected to the camp of counter-revo¬ 
lution as soon as the least of their demands were met, the soci¬ 
al base of revolutionary democracy in Iran shrank and looked 
rather like the Russian model. Such an alignment of class forces 
was brought about both by the fact that the struggle was 
waged against the national government supported by a section 
of the exploiter classes rather than directly against the imperial¬ 
ist powers, and by the weakness of that government and the rela¬ 
tive ease with which it yielded ground to the liberals. By its 
class essence, Iranian revolutionary democracy was petty-bour¬ 
geois, just as that of Russia. What distinguished it was its embryon¬ 
ic, undeveloped character. It had arisen largely spontaneously 
and had not been prepared either ideologically or politically or 
organizationally. It had no clear ideological platform, nor any 
clear action programme. The conspiratorial organizations of the 
mujahidins with their emphasis on individual terrorism, rather 
than the political education of the masses, proved to be ill-pre¬ 
pared for serving as revolutionary authorities. Their demands were 
essentially for political democracy, universal suffrage, freedom 
of speech, of strikes and public meetings, an eight-hour working 
day, responsibility of the local administration to the enjumens, 
the ending of foreign interference, etc. There was the idea to 
have the Shah’s lands expropriated and landed estates bought out 
ar| d distributed among the peasants. Neither the courage nor the 
self-sacrifice of revolutionary democracy saved it from weakness. 
It propelled the revolution but could not take advantage of its 
gains. That is the fate of any revolutionary democracy that is 
not prepared to lead a victorious revolution. Lenin, describing 
this typical situation in relation to the first Russian revolution, 
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said: while the proletariat fights, the bourgeoisie is stealing it 
way to power. 

The uprising in Gilan under the leadership of Kuchik Khan 
was one of the most striking episodes of the Iranian democratic 
movement of the early 1920s, which was a response to the vic¬ 
tory of the socialist revolution in Russia. That was a radical na- j 
tionalist leader. In most resolutely demanding the expulsion of 
the British and the overthrow of the Shah’s regime, he relied on | 
the urban middle classes and the poor Kurd peasants, thus pro 
moting the social aspect of revolutionary democracy which the 
Tabriz uprising produced only in a spontaneous embryonic form. 
What was particularly instructive was that Kuchik Khan was 
not in a hurry to proclaim socialist ideals but held that the revo¬ 
lutionary process had to develop stage by stage and realized 
that the first step was to be a national revolution requiring unit¬ 
ed action with bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elements and that 
it would be right and proper to speak of socialist change only 
when national sovereignty and democracy had been secured. In 
reflecting on the particular ways of revolution in the East, Kuch¬ 
ik Khan spoke of the need to reckon with the people’s mode of 
thinking, their traditions, habits and religion. He raised those 
problems in his letters to Lenin and told him that he found the 
reckless policies of the ultra-left-minded Iranian Communists to 
be harmful to the cause of the revolution. Kuchik Khan wel¬ 
comed the October Revolution and saw an alliance with the 
Russian Bolsheviks and the creation of a broad-based front of 
Iranian revolutionary forces as a source of hope for the success¬ 
ful development of the liberation movement in Iran. That was 
one of the earliest and best theories of transition from national¬ 
ism to socialism in Eastern countries. Unfortunately, practical 
steps in this direction did not succeed. The bodies of govern¬ 
ment established by the insurgents comprised people of various 
convictions who proved incapable of hanging together in the 
face of reaction and imperialism. At first the ultra-left-minded 
Communists who had entered the government staged a coup and 
declared that they were going to carry through socialist reforms 
at once. Then Kuchik Khan, who had a narrow escape, organ¬ 
ized a crackdown on Communists. Weakened by internecine 
strife, the movement was crushed by the Shah’s forces at the end 
of 1921. 
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The Turkish revolution of 1908 produced a different type of 
revolutionary democracy. The Young Turk Movement, support¬ 
ers of the Committee of Union and Progress which sprang up late 
in the 19th century, set out to limit the rule of the Sultan, 
to put an end to the feudal and theocratic Ottoman Empire, 
transform Turkey into a constitutional state, strengthen the econ¬ 
omic positions of the Turkish bourgeoisie and bring it into the 
ambit of political power and safeguard the country against im¬ 
perialist intervention. A further upsurge of the movement began 
after the Russian revolution of 1905-1907. The Committee 
of Union and Progress established contact with the resistance 
movements of the nationalities oppressed by the Empire (Bulgar¬ 
ians, Albanians and Greeks), and launched a campaign of po¬ 
litical education in Anatolia and among the Turkish troops in 
Macedonia. Early in July 1908, the commander of a Turkish 
garrison in Macedonia called a rebellion supported by other Tur¬ 
kish units and the local peasantry, whom the Committee of Union 
and Progress leaflets had promised better conditions. The rebel¬ 
lion quickly escalated into a large revolutionary movement. Bat¬ 
talions moved over from Anatolia to suppress it sided with the 
insurgents. Fearful of a march of revolutionary contingents on 
Istanbul, Sultan Abdulhamid II proclaimed the restoration of 
the Constitution on July 23, 1908. 

The Committee of Union and Progress, though not in the 
government, wielded real power because it had the Army on its 
side. The first few weeks after the restoration of the Constitu¬ 
tion saw an upsurge of the democratic movement and demonstra¬ 
tions of unity of various peoples who trusted that Turkey, once 
free, would recognize their rights to self-determination. In those 
circumstances, the programme of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, published in August 1908, provided for far-reaching 
democratic change. It even promised land to the peasants. But, 
as the subsequent events showed, that was no more than a be¬ 
lated echo of the revolutionary struggle. 

Once in power, the Young Turks exhibited their bourgeois 
limitations in three major areas. First, the contradictions which 
Erupted between the Turkish and non-Turkish bourgeoisie quick¬ 
ly exposed the Young Turks as having no sense of democracy 
35 far as ethnic relations were concerned. The times of fraterni¬ 
zation and united front action were over. The Young Turks 
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came out for the Empire to be kept united under the banne 
of Ottomanism and Pan-Turanism. Second, having won power 
with support from the working masses, the Young Turks hastened 
to dissociate themselves from their social demands and cii 
short their action in defence of their interests. Workers’ strikes 
were suppressed by force. As early as September 1908, the Com¬ 
mittee of Union and Progress revised its August programme, 
dropping a whole series of radical demands which had been put 
forward “on the spur of the moment”. The provision for giv¬ 
ing land to the peasants was replaced by an appeal to “assur 
the possibility” for the peasants to acquire land plots “by grant¬ 
ing them loans on moderate terms” and “without any violation 
of the rights of the landowners”. 73 Third, realizing that they 
were losing the confidence of the working masses and ethnic 
minorities, the Young Turks strove to convince the imperialist 
powers that they could be relied on and switched over from na¬ 
tionalist to comprador positions. 

The history of the Young Turks attested to the extremely lim¬ 
ited possibilities of purely bourgeois revolutionary democracy in j 
the 20th century (as distinct from petty-bourgeois democracy 
with socialist “admixtures”). Their revolutionism boiled down to 
an armed struggle against the tyranny. Once it was overthrown, 
the Young Turks, as a noted Soviet Turkologist, A. F. Miller, 
stated, the Young Turks started quickly developing “from a mili¬ 
tant bourgeois revolutionary organization into an undisguised 
enemy of the mass of the people”. 74 

Something like that occurred in Turkey again during the na¬ 
tional liberation revolution of 1918-1923. The entire people rose 
against the imperialist powers which sought to divide the coun¬ 
try, and the Sultan’s regime which, totally bankrupt, was at their 
beck and call. The movement, with the insurgent peasants as 
the main force, was led by the national Anatolian bourgeoisie 
which found itself opposed to the Istanbul compradors who act¬ 
ed hand in glove with the Sultan and the imperialists. The 
leader of the movement, Mustafa Kemal, stood for the preserva- j 
tion of the territorial integrity of Turkey, for her full national 
independence, for the ending of foreign interference and for 
delivering the country from the fetters of feudalism in the politi¬ 
cal, intellectual and social fields, which prevented it advancing 
in step with the times. To achieve these ends, Kemal ventured 
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into audacious armed action against the Entente forces. But no 
sooner had the republic been proclaimed and the peasants and 
workers attempted, in a climate of revolutionary upsurge, to de¬ 
clare their class demands than the bourgeois nature of Kemalism 
became evident. Kemalism put an end to the Sultanate and 
displayed certain revolutionism in implanting the principle of 
laicism and abolishing medieval customs. It was creating condi¬ 
tions based on etatism for the development of national vested in¬ 
terests. But it remained deaf to the needs of the workers and 
peasants. The Kemalists had no radical democratic agrarian pro¬ 
gramme. Even the abrogation of the feudal tithe was delayed 
until 1925. The Kemalists in power were outspokenly hostile to 
the attempts of working people to defend their class interests. 
One of their principles—“popularity”—was interpreted as a ne¬ 
gation of classes and class struggle in Turkey. The Communist 
Party was underground and persecuted. In January 1921, a 
group of Turkish Communists, with the Party’s Chairman Mus¬ 
tafa Subhi at their head, were savagely murdered in Trabzon. 
Kemal tried to combine his anti-communism in domestic poli¬ 
cy with a policy of friendship with the USSR whose support in 
the anti-imperialist struggle he valued highly. However, in the 
closing years of his life, the first President of the Turkish Re¬ 
public allowed the effort towards building up links with the USSR 
to flag and the men who replaced him gave it up altogether. 

It was the revolutionary movement in China that produced 
a model of revolutionary democracy in the days of the “awaken¬ 
ing of Asia” which was most advanced politically and ideologic¬ 
ally and nearest to Russian populism. Under the leadership of 
Sun Yatsen, a Chinese Revolutionary League (Tong Meng Hui) 
was formed out of scattered revolutionary organizations in 1905. 
It quickly became an influential political force in all the provin¬ 
ces and in the Army. The organization’s social composition was 
motley, consisting as it did of petty bourgeoisie and middle-class 
elements, peasants and even some liberal-minded landlords. That 
was a “left-bourgeois bloc”, as M. D. Kokin, a scholar of the 
1930s, defined it. 75 

The programme of the Chinese Revolutionary League was 
based on Sun Yatsen’s three principles—nationalism, people’s rule 
and people’s well-being. At the turn of the century, the first 
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of them was interpreted by Sun Yatsen as confined to the expul. 
sion of the Manchurian dynasty. People’s rule implied deposing 
the monarchist regime and creating a democratic republic, while 
people’s well-being was said to depend on establishing “equal 
rights to the land” which Sun Yatsen expected to rid China of 
capitalism. That was a “socialist increment” to the democratic 
programme in a quite populist spirit. 

Acting under that programme and taking advantage of the 
national revolutionary situation first evidenced by peasant up¬ 
risings and unrest among soldiers in 1906-1908, the Revolution¬ 
ary League got down to organizing the -revolutionary action of 
the masses and turning “the old-style Chinese revolts . .. into a 
conscious democratic movement”. 70 The uprising of the revo¬ 
lutionary units of the Wuchang garrison on October 10, 1911 
sparked off a revolution which quickly swept across the nation. 
Fifteen provinces refused to obey the Beijing government. A con¬ 
ference of representatives of revolutionary provinces, meeting 
in Nanjing on December 29, declared China a republic and 
elected Sun Yatsen its acting President. But following the vic¬ 
tory of the revolution, the Revolutionary League, now the rul¬ 
ing party, developed stronger liberal tendencies. That was due, 
notably, to numerous bourgeois elements and landowners join¬ 
ing the league to be as close to the authorities as possible. They 
insisted on negotiations with the Beijing government under 
Yuan Shikai, who was reputed as liberal in monarchist circles. 
When, faced by the danger of a continuing civil war, the Em¬ 
peror abdicated and Yuan Shikai became head of the republic¬ 
an government in Beijing, Sun Yatsen submitted to the will of 
the liberals and resigned, yielding power to Yuan Shikai. 

In August 1912, the Revolutionary League merged with a 
number of liberal organizations to form a People’s Party (Guo- 
mindang). The programme of that party, with Sun Yatsen still 
leading it, offered substantial concessions to the liberals (e.g. it 
had no mention of “equal rights to the land”). Yet Sun Yatsen 
himself did not lose his revolutionism and, when Yuan Shikai’s 
unpopular and undemocratic policy became obvious, he called 
for fighting it and urged the people to make a “second revo¬ 
lution”. But by that time t'he Beijing authorities had consolidated 
themselves and the uprising which began in May 1913 was put 
down. 
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In contrast with Turkey, where bourgeois democracy did its 
best to keep itself safe from genuinely popular social demands, 
the struggle that the “Chinese Populist” Sun Yatsen waged for 
popular government was associated, initially at least, with as¬ 
suring “equal rights to the land” for all. In contrast with Tur¬ 
key, revolutionary democracy in China did not use up its revo¬ 
lutionism at the outbreak of the struggle nor cynically betray¬ 
ed its ideals, as one can see from Sun Yatsen’s call for a “second 
revolution” in 1913 and from his entire subsequent activities. 
As distinct from Iran in 1911 and 1921, it was not quelled 
by armed force (to be exact, it was quelled only after its self¬ 
disarmament—not in 1911, but in 1913-1914). What caused Chi¬ 
nese revolutionary democracy to be defeated was its failure to 
understand the basic contradiction between revolutionism and 
liberalism, its inability to fence itself off from the liberals, and 
even some gravitation towards them, which was so akin to the 
petty-bourgeois trust in good wishes and fine phrases that Lenin 
spoke about. The transfer of power to Yuan Shikai by Chinese 
revolutionary democracy amazingly reminded one of the attitude 
of the Soviets dominated by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks to the Provisional Committee of the State Duma in 
February 1917. 

That was no chance situation. It reflected a certain level of 
the class struggle and class consciousness (to be exact, it showed 
the revolutionary democrats to have no class self-awareness). 
They failed to see the distinct class interests behind the distinct 
tactics of the left Radicals and Liberals, and that accounted for 
their obvious underestimation of the extent of contradictions be¬ 
tween them and for their desire to have “everybody agree and 
to smooth everything out”. Sun Yatsen shared certain illusions 
of class solidarity on the grounds of national unity. “His lectures 
about socialism rather clearly prove that having returned home 
■after the overthrow of the monarchy, Sun Yatsen was building 
castles in the air,” L. P. Delyusin, a Soviet Orientalist, wrote. 

• • -He was averse to the idea of sharpening social conflicts 
and wanted the inequality between the rich and the poor to be 
e nded peacefully. The projects he worked out were all inspired 
by a desire to help the poor but do it so as to prevent the way 
to social equality and the equality of property relations from 
being too thorny for the rich”. While counting on the govern- 
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merit’s organizing role, Sun Yatsen “did not consider the role of 
the people and the forms of their participation in the process of 
social change. Neither did he link the solution of the agrariai 
issue with the need for the peasants to be drawn into the movi 
ment for a redistribution of the landed estates”. 77 Far froi 
striving to bring about a peasant revolution, he did not evei 
remain loyal, it was said, to the idea of “equal rights to thi 
land”. 

“In the 1920s,” A. V. Meliksetov, a Soviet Orientalist, notes, 
“Sun Yatsen already happened to formulate his ideal beside the 
Marxist. Sun Yatsen made it clear enough that he did not ai 
cept Marxism. True, he added that Marxism suited the social 
conditions of the West, but was no good at all for China. At the 
same time, he was looking for his ideological allies among 
other non-Marxist European socialist trends”, declaring the 
communism of Proudhon and Bakunin to be authentic. 78 

The conflicting nature of the platform of Chinese petty-bour¬ 
geois democracy did not make it incapable of playing a positive 
and leading role when a revolutionary situation reappeared by the/ 
mid-1920s. The First Congress of the Guomindang, meeting in 
January 1924, complemented Sun Yatsen’s “three popular prin-l 
ciples” with “three political guidelines” formulated by him, tooJ 
Those were: China’s alliance with the USSR, the Guomindang’s 
co-operation with the Communist Party of China (CPC), found¬ 
ed in 1921, and the defence of the interests of the peasants and] 
workers. 

That was Sun Yatsen’s reply to the questions that history put 
before revolutionary democracy in the 1920s: about the attitude 
to the victorious socialist revolution in Russia, to the intemation 
al communist movement and to the Communists of his own 
country. A positive answer to those questions was Sun Yatsen’s 
greatest historic service, his outstanding contribution to thi 
development of revolutionary democracy and his behest for the 
revolutionary democrats of subsequent generations in Eastern: 
countries. 

However, right after Sun Yatsen’s death, the anticommumsl 
elements in the Guomindang, fearful of the surging revolution 
ary initiative of working people and worried by the rising au- 
thority of the CPC, began to depart from united front tactics. In 
the spring of 1927, the Guomindang swung round to anti-cornr 
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munist positions, at Chiang Kaishek’s instance, and set about ex¬ 
terminating Chinese Communists. The action of Chiang Kaishek’s 

n who trampled Sun Yatsen’s political guidelines underfoot, 
not only did irreparable damage to the Chinese national libera¬ 
tion movement, but had negative international consequences, as 
^11. The Chiang Kaishek treachery contributed to stirring up 
sectarian dogmatism within the communist movement—dogma¬ 
tism Which turned the Chinese tragedy into a rule—and spread¬ 
ing anti-communism among the national bourgeois forces of the 
East. 

In India /revolutionary democratic tendencies were not unfa¬ 
miliar even to the great national insurrection of 1857-1859. 
Although it was led by the feudal nobility, the democratic up¬ 
surge, combined with a bold appeal to radical means and patri¬ 
archal illusions about the pre-colonial paradise, was quite ob¬ 
vious. With the last pockets of resistance to foreign invaders 
stamped out, revolutionary democracy arose from the peasant 
movement in the 1870s. Its major exponent was Vasudev Balvant 
Phadke, a rebel from Maharashtra, who called for an armed 
struggle against the colonialists and raided the homes of usur¬ 
ers and landlords with a peasant detachment he had created. 
That was a spontaneous movement that did not measure its 
forces and possibilities and was therefore doomed to defeat. Yet, 
it is those qualities that led to the national and social motives 
of the struggle being combined, which distinguishes peasant de¬ 
mocracy from bourgeois democracy. 

It was within the framework of the Indian national libera¬ 
tion movement in the 1880s that revolutionary democracy arose 
at provincial level (first of all, in Maharashtra) on modern, not 
feudal, grounds, and assumed national dimensions in 1905-1908. 
That was a movement of extremists, with Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
as their most recognized leader. Extremists (Tilak, above all) 
were the first Indian nationalists to realize that, without turning 
to the masses, their attempts at achieving self-determination 
would be doomed to failure. True, Tilak was far from calling 
for independent action by working people and for them to de¬ 
fend their own class interests rather than common national in¬ 
terests. He carefully pruned his programme of working people’s 
^•al demands. He was a Hindu conservative as far as social is- 
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sues were concerned. 79 Tilak’s revolutionism and democratism 
consisted in his militant anti-imperialism. 

In Jawaharlal Nehru’s view, Tilak was the first leader of the 
Indian National Congress (INC) to fetch a response from the 
masses. 80 He considered the contradiction between the colonial 
authorities and subject India to be irreconcilable, roundly con¬ 
demned the destructive impact of British rule on national life 
and spoke up for the need to win political power and for self-rule 
to be recognized as the Indians’ birthright. Tilak denounced the 
begging tactics of the liberals and their passion for petty reforms, 
instead of political struggle. While refusing to consider an uprisin| 
to be a worthwhile form of struggle in India in the 1880s-189' 
and even later on, he still did not seek to justify the tactics of 
passive resistance in the form of a boycott of British goods and 
of all things British in general by religious, philosophical and 
ethical reasons, as Mahatma Gandhi did. Tilak preached mosl 
extreme nationalism and found it to be impermissible to con 
tain a revolutionary thrust by legal or moral considerations. 

The revolutionary democratic trends gained more ground in 
the liberation movement as the left wing of the INC becami 
more active in the late 1920s and in the 1930s. Strongly impressed 
bv the ideas and practice of scientific socialism, Jawahaxla! 
Nehru, back from the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities in 
Brussels and a brief visit to the USSR, attempted to induce thi 
moderate INC leadership to resolute anti-imperialist action. He 
put forward the demand of full political independence and called 
for social problems to be resolved to the benefit of working 
people, with some socialist change as an eventual prospect. That 
was the first time that the question of nationalism being limited 
and insufficient and of a socialist perspective being indispensable | 
for the liberation movement was raised in India outside t 
framework of the communist movement. Nehru urged bringinj 
up the masses in a revolutionary spirit and fostering their initial] 
tive. 

Nehru tried to get his programme carried out through the Ii> 
dependence for India League, created on his initiative, whici 
had central and local bodies. Its branch in the United Brovine 
(the strongest of the League’s local organizations) was, as Neh 
believed, manifestly socialist by its outlook. 81 The program: 
of that branch spoke of a reform of the existing feudal and capi 
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talJst base of society, the prospective socialist state, and the im- 

ition of control over the means of production and distribu¬ 
tion As the short-term priorities, it called for setting up trade 
unions and peasant unions, introducing progressive and steeply 
graduated taxation on profits (including planned land revenues) 
and inheritance taxes, carrying out a radical agrarian reform with 
the removal of all intermediaries and partial cancellation of peas¬ 
ant debts, introduction of universal suffrage, the right to strike, 
the eight-hour working day, abolition of untouchability, declara¬ 
tion of women’s equality, and so on and so forth. 82 

The UP branch programme was revolutionary, but it did not 
correspond to the ideological and organizational level of the 
movement which was manifestly loose and still under top-level 
INC influence. As Congress showed signs of growing militancy 
the League was withering away. With the launching of the cam¬ 
paign of civil disobedience in 1930, it merged with Congress and 
ceased to exist in its own right. 

The left forces in the INC were not uniform. Quite a con¬ 
siderable group consisted of Socialists—members of the Congress 
Socialist Party, founded in 1934, which broke up into three 
trends, at least. Some held themselves to be Marxists (Jay Nar- 
ayan and Narendra Deva), while others adhered to social-demo¬ 
cratic views (Asoka Mehta and Minoo R. Masani), and still 
others maintained their faith in Gandhian principles but con¬ 
sidered it necessary to apply them more resolutely and uncompro¬ 
misingly (Ram Lohia and Achyut Patwardhan). The so-called 
Marxists in the INC were few, but enjoyed respect. They fright¬ 
ened moderate Congress leaders by their bold criticism of Gand¬ 
hism and disrespect for non-violence. They obviously dominat¬ 
ed the scene in setting ideological priorities, which made the 
Party look more revolutionary than it actually was. The Con¬ 
gress Socialist Party proclaimed itself to be Marxist (but not 
Marxist-Leninist). Manifestly opposed to going along with the 
international communist movement, it did not join the Socialist 
International either. Only Marxism can bring anti-imperialist 
forces over to their ultimate goals. The party members must, 
therefore, be quite familiar with the technique of the revolution 
and the theory and practice of the class struggle, and must 
know the nature of the state and the processes leading to so- 
cialist society. The Cong ress Socialists aimed their efforts at 
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achieving full independence and creating a socialist stab 
Initially, they wanted to impose their platform on all the INC 
but, under fire, notably, from Indian Communists and the grou 
of M. N. Roy, 8:1 they moderated their demands to the INC an 
proposed to transform it into an anti-imperialist front unititi 
various classes on Indian society. 

Supporters of S. C. Bose, 84 a radical Bengali nationalist, for 
ed an independent faction among the left forces in the INC. H« 
was convinced of the necessity of overcoming the reformist 
lusions of the “old guard” of the INC and getting the mass of th 
people to be politically active and revolutionized. Yet another] 
thing Bose did not like about the INC policy was its treatment 
of compromise as a point of principle, the Gandhian ideal¬ 
ization of the old times, and the Gandhian passion for 
constructive work which, in Bose’s opinion, impeded the task of 
mobilizing workers, peasants and youth whom he regarded 
the backbone of the liberation struggle. Bose warned agains 
making a fetish of national unity and called for distancing them¬ 
selves from the exploiter sections bent on a compact with Britain, 
He believed that the aggravation of social conflicts would only 
contribute to winning independence and that national and social 
struggle had to be waged simultaneously. 

Like all left-wing leaders, Bose used socialist slogans. He 1 
considered Gandhian tactics of civil disobedience to be insuf¬ 
ficient and called for it to be supplemented by creating parallel 
governments based on local INC committees and by training 
workers, peasants and youth for direct action to win their de¬ 
mands. However, Bose had his revolutionism and radicalism com¬ 
bined with negative tendencies. A researcher from the German 
Democratic Republic, Bianca Schorr, writes that he did not rule 
out the possibility of using terrorist methods, that he was an 
ambitious, self-conceited and authoritarian man, and that he 
counted on the elitist group of fighters following a strong leader 
and made no secret of his sympathy for fascism. 85 

Such were the motley forces in the INC which could have I 
formed a kind of left bloc with the Communist Party of India 
in the 1930s if the objective coincidence of their interests had not 
been hampered by subjective mutual mistrust and misunderstand¬ 
ing. Disunity, inability to work out a common action plan and to 
make a sober assessment of their possibilities with due regard for 







jjg j n terests of the anti-imperialist struggle, waverings and 1 m- 
,,visation bordering on adventurism peculiar to petty-bourgeois 
Revolutionaries were the main weaknesses of the left wing of 
Congress. Those weaknesses, coupled with the able tactics of Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi and right-wing leaders of the INC, led to the left 
wing sustaining a serious political defeat in the late 1930s. 

In Indonesia the most influential revolutionary democratic 
trend in the course of the anti-imperialist struggle since the 1930s 
and in the opening years of independence was associated with 
the name of Sukarno. He was known to take his bearings from 
the working masses—peasants, workers, artisans and small trades¬ 
men, and democratic intellectuals. Sukarno made concern for 
their lot the major principle of his political platform. Hence the 
name of the ideology worked out by Sukarno—Marhaenism (de¬ 
rived from a widespread name Umar Haen or Marhaen, figura¬ 
tively meaning an ordinary man). Marhaenism was not confined 
to asserting national sovereignty because Sukarno proclaimed his 
intention to resolve social contradictions to the benefit of work¬ 
ing people. But he thought that could be done on the basis of 
national unity, by common consent, using the ancient traditions 
of unanimous concord and compromise arrived at through dis¬ 
cussion and mutual concessions. Sukarno did not believe that 
class conflicts shaped the life of colonial society. He thought that 
the foremost contradictions in it were those between representa¬ 
tives of the East and the West, between the colonizers and the 
colonized. 80 That was right in its own way. But this proposition 
could be interpreted not only on the basis of scientific concepts 
of classes and class struggle but also on the basis of an idealistic 
concept of national unity. Sukarno avoided full clarity on these 
issues but, as a matter of fact, tended to favour the latter solu¬ 
tion. That did not prevent him expressing his sympathy not only 
for socialism, but for Marxism as well. As early as the 1930s, 
Sukarno wrote that “nationalism in the Eastern world has been 
wed to Marxism; it has become a new nationalism”, 87 without re¬ 
alizing that the prophetic sense of that phrase was a prevision of 
attempts by radical nationalists to adapt scientific socialism to 
their own needs. 

In 1945 Sukarno formulated his programme in the shape 
‘*1 five principles” (“Panchasila”): nationalism (sovereign and 
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unitary nation-state), humanism or internationalism (equality an< 
co-operation of all nations), democracy (popular representatioi 
political freedom), general welfare (economic equality) and faith 
in god (religious tolerance). 88 All of Indonesia’s patriotic fori 
rallied behind those slogans in the closing stages of the struggle] 
for independence. 

In Burma the revolutionary democratic trend in the nation; 
liberation movement took shape under the impact of spontaneoui 
peasant risings, above all, the great peasant rebellion of 1930, 
1932. The Dobama Asiayone political society, created in 193* 
came to be dominated by left trends in the mid-1930s, which 
transformed the Dobama Asiayone into a revolutionary demo¬ 
cratic organization by the end of the decade. In search for sup, 
port from the masses, the revolutionary democrats, led by Aun| 
San, created an All-Burma Trade Union Organization and ai 
All-Burma Peasant Association in 1939. The latter’s demand for 
the abolition of landed estates was included by the Dobama Asia¬ 
yone into its programme as early as 1940 along with demands 
for full independence, democratic freedoms, nationalization of 
the land and major industries, and establishment of a democratic 
dictatorship of the working class and the peasantry. Social, 
above all, agrarian issues figured prominently in the platform 
of Burma’s revolutionary democracy. So did its provision for co 
operation with Communists. The leadership of the Communist 
Party of Burma, created in 1939, comprised the leaders of the 
left wing of the Dobama Asiayone, including Aung San. Doba- | 
ma Asiayone documents stressed that this organization was not 
communist but it was not afraid of the “spectre of communism’ 
and had its doors open to all fighters against imperialism. 89 The 
socialist tendencies of Aung San and his followers were not frei 
from subjectivism and utopianism, but that did not prevent 
them being revolutionary and democratic. 90 As a matter of faotj 
that was an ideological and political trend of a new type whid] 
later on came to be called a non-capitalist option or socialii 
orientation. The fruitful impact that scientific socialism had oti 
it was beyond question. Unfortunately, the split in the CommunistJ 
Party of Burma in the 1940s, the switchover of some of its 
leaders to adventurist ultra-left positions and the assassination oi 
Aung San by right-wing extremists weakened Burmese revolutioi 
ary democracy and held up for years the actual efforts to carl 
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through the programme of non-capitalist development which, 
• en a favourable set of circumstances, could have begun right 
after independence. 


There is no space and no need to mention here all the revo- 
iUtionary democratic trends which emerged in what was once a 
colonial world. Admittedly, there is an endless variety of more 
or less developed, stable and durable revolutionary democratic 
trends that arise in any liberation movement. 

The foregoing sketchy account of the development of revo¬ 
lutionary democracy in Eastern countries in the period of the 
“awakening of Asia” right to the end of the Second World War 
prompts a number of conclusions. With an essentially convergent 
mass base, assured by the common stand against imperialism, 
this revolutionary democracy can be seen to consist of two trends 
_bourgeois and petty-bourgeois (proletarian revolutionary dem¬ 
ocracy, i.e., the communist movement, is not considered here). 
The attitude to the “socialist increments” serves as a fairly clear 
divide between them. Bourgeois democrats (radical nationalists) 
did without them. The social programme of petty-bourgeois dem¬ 
ocrats was based on subjective socialism. 

The revolutionary democracy of the period under review pro¬ 
duced two models of socialist conceptions. On the one hand, it 
was subjective socialism painted in nationalist colours with petty- 
bourgeois illusions about class reconciliation based on the nation¬ 
al traditions of mutual assistance. Clear examples of that brand 
of socialism were offered by Sun Yatsen and Sukarno. On the 
other hand, there was an obvious gravitation towards scientific 
socialism, which suggested a transition from nationalism to so¬ 
cialism, and preparation of the prerequisites of socialism in the 
nationalist stage of the struggle. Such trends showed themselves in 
various ways and to various degrees in the philosophies of Kuch- 
ik Khan, Aung San, and (in the 1920-1930s) Jawaharlal Nehru 
and a number of Indian Socialists, followers of M. N. Roy. They 
did not deny that the ideas of scientific socialism were applica¬ 
ble to their countries in principle and recognized the inevitability 
°f the class struggle. Some of them even declared themselves 
committed to scientific socialism. 


After the victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
and the rise of the communist movement in the East, revolution- 
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ary democrats had to determine their attitude to the world 
first socialist state and to the Communists in their own countrie 
On the first point they were practically unanimous: both Ken 
and Sun Yatsen appreciated the need for an alliance with the 
Soviets in the drive for national sovereignty and against 
perialism. But the attitude to the Communists of their own coun 
tries betrayed two diametrically opposite modes of approach. Bou 
geois revolutionary democrats as represented by the Kern alia 
hounded the Communist Party of Turkey and drove it under¬ 
ground. Petty-bourgeois revolutionary democrats strove for co-l 
operation with Communists. That was the position of Sun Ya 
sen, Kuchik Khan, Jawaharlal Nehru and Aung San. 

So even within the period under review, revolutionary den 
ocracy begot embryonic trends which took shape in the socialist- 
oriented countries by the mid-1970s in full measure and in dif¬ 
ferent forms, at a different level of historical development anl 
with a different degree of maturity. The distinctions between the 
revolutionary democracy of these two historical epochs are ea 
to explain: in the 1920s-1930s the people of the colonia 
countries were only beginning their battle for freedom, while | 
the 70s saw the outcome of that battle practically decided, old 
colonialism almost totally wiped off the fiace of the earth and | 
a world system of socialism operating as the determining factor of | 
societal development. 

The nature of the period largely determined the weakness of | 
the pioneers of petty-bourgeois revolutionary democracy in East -5 
ern countries. They did not yet represent, as a rule, a complete 
ly self-determined and independent political force which had 
broken entirely with national reformism. Although many revolt! 
tionary democrats of those times sought to strengthen their socia 
base in the mass organizations of working people, they failed to 
do so. The counter-measures of local capitalists, the low level of 
political understanding of the masses and the surviving anti- 
imperialist potential of some sections of the bourgeoisie of the 
Eastern countries did not allow revolutionary democracy to mak 
itself a sure leader of the popular movement. It was the national 
bourgeoisie that remained the leading class in the anti-imperialist 
movement in most countries. Very often revolutiona 
democrats even did not set themselves the aim of leading thd 
anti-imperialist movement. Theirs was a more modest concern 
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to use in full the anti-imperialist possibilities of bourgeois 
leaders and organizations and to make them develop revolutionary 

qualities. 

The objective weakness of revolutionary democracy, which had 
n ot vet completely emerged from the womb of the liberation 
jiiovement led by the national bourgeoisie, found expression in its 
ideological guidelines, too. In some instances, those were the 
illusions of a “class peace” after independence, while in other 
cases, even if the fundamental principles of scientific socialism 
were accepted, they were applied selectively, rather than compre¬ 
hensively, which left the door open to idealism and, along with 
it, reformism as part of the otherwise revolutionary social and 
political platform. Hence a trend for compromise and for asso¬ 
ciation with all political currents retaining at least a semblance of 
anti-imperialism, faith in good intentions, i.e., the qualities which 
Lenin found to be peculiar to the Russian populists as they 
moved from revolutionary democracy to liberalism. 

The weakness of the social, organizational and ideological 
base of revolutionary democracy made itself felt also in that its 
influence was largely determined by the performance of outstanding 
leaders who had won widespread national recognition. The death 
of Sun Yatsen heralded the decline of revolutionary democracy 
in the Guomindang, the assassination of Aung San seriously 
damaged the positions of revolutionary democrats in the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League in Burma, and in India 
the left were considerably stronger as long as Jawaharlal Nehru 
was with them. 

The general weakness of revolutionary democrats deprived 
them of an opportunity to perform well while in power. They 
wielded power only for a short space of time (Sun Yatsen in 
China or Kuchik Khan in Iran’s Gilan Province) in time of war 
which absorbed all of their efforts. Stable power was gained only 
hy bourgeois revolutionary democrats (the Young Turks, Kemal 
Ataturk) who, having taken up the reins, quickly set themselves 
u p against working people and used up their revolutionism or 
converted it into a pursuit of modernization, leaving the foun¬ 
dations of the established social order intact. 

Of course, it is easy to criticize the Eastern petty-bourgeois 
revolutionary democracy of bygone times from the vantage-point 
°f the 1980s. Yet one must not forget that it comprised quite a 
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few really outstanding and self-sacrificing revolutionary polit ; 
al leaders who were for the first time in the world resolving t] 
trickiest problem of combining the anti-imperialist struggle witt, 
socialist aspirations in domestic and international circumstam 
favouring a capitalist, rather than socialist, option. It is not 
chance that those were the individuals who started off 
large-scale propagation of the ideas of socialism in Eastern 
countries. 


Socialist Orientation 
and Revolutionary Democracy 

Revolutionary democracy in Asia and Africa reached a major 
peak and developed new qualities in the late 1950s and in the 
1960s, as the general crisis of imperialism entered a new stago 
marked by the collapse of the world colonial system. The intei 
national and domestic situations had been generally revolutioni: 
ed so much that it was no longer the bourgeoisie but petty-boucl 
geois elements, otherwise known as intermediate elements, that 
emerged at the top of the national movement in a number of 
countries. In some cases (the Arab world), the bourgeoisie dii 
credited itself as a national force capable of leading the stru| 
gle against imperialism and had to yield leadership to intellecl 
uals of all stripes. In other cases (Tropical Africa) the national 
movement was taking shape and scoring its first victories against! 
the background of extremely insignificant development of local 
capitalism, the total absence or weakness of elements of the 
national bourgeoisie. And that, naturally, brought petty-bourge 
revolutionary democracy forward into commanding positions 
The period that followed the Second World War was general! 
one of rising political activity and influence of petty-bourgeoi 
groups, their radicalization and their conversion to the ideals 
socialism. Petty-bourgeois radicals were coming to power. Now it 
was no longer they who had to seek alliance with the bourgeoi¬ 
sie but the bourgeois elements, which had lost or never gained 
a monopoly of supreme leadership, had to fall in step with the 
new national leadership in the hope of influencing it and retain 
ing their own positions. That shift brought about a new versioi 
of non-capitalist development carried on under the leadership of 
revolutionary democratic political groups, rather than Marxist 
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| ciiinist parties, in contrast with how it happened in the form¬ 
er outlying ethnic minority regions of tsarist Russia and a num¬ 
ber of Asian countries where socialist revolutions had taken place. 
They expressed the interests of a large bloc of national anti-im- 
■ irrialist forces comprising not only workers, peasants and the 
petty bourgeoisie, but representatives of the national business 
community as well. The watershed passed between patriots and 
compradors, not between working people and exploiters. More¬ 
over, working people were by no means the recognized leaders ol 
the national front. In it all the social forces operated on equal 
terms and balanced each other out to a certain extent. Control 
was in the hands of the radical petty-bourgeois elements who con¬ 
sidered themselves to be above the classes and did enjoy a good 
measure of independence from them because of the weakness 
of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat and the concentration of 
great political and economic power. 

African national or revolutionary democracy has arisen from 
anti-imperialist nationalism. There was too little room for it 
there and it aspired to socialism. But it did not break with nation¬ 
alism, having only extended its bounds, imparted a democrat¬ 
ic, progressive and consistently anti-imperialist character to it, 
and created prerequisites for a closer approach to scientific so¬ 
cialism. It is indicative that the revolutionary democracy of the 
late 1950s and the early 1960s arose, as a rule, in a setting where 
political independence had been won. Hence its strong gravita¬ 
tion towards social problems, although anti-imperialism remained 
its main thrust and substance. 

The conversion to the ideals of socialism was not a privilege 
of revolutionary democracy in the 1950s and 1960s. It was a 
broader trend which gave rise to so-called “national socialism”. 
But distinctions between the reformist and revolutionary trends 
within the framework of this ideological and political movement 
were rather essential. The national reformists rejected Marxism- 
Leninism while national democrats accepted a good number of 
its precepts as their guide to action. National reformists disregard- 
e d the boundary between socialism and modern capitalism, the 
so-called “welfare state”, while national democrats laid open the 
social ulcers of capitalism of the latter half of the 20th century. 
-National reformists comforted themselves with illusions about the 
coming of a new era of co-operation with former metropolitan 
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countries, while national democrats called for a stout battle agai: 
imperialism and for a vigilant attitude to neocolonialist methoi 
National reformists feared a “communist penetration” of Afrl 
while national democrats opted for co-operation with the US 
and the other countries of the socialist community, regardi: 
them as bulwarks of resistance to colonialism and neocolonialism 
National reformists interpreted national unity as a rejection of 
class struggle, while national democrats recognized the univers; 
character of the class struggle and marked the basic contra 
diction between the forces of reaction and those of progress in 
their countries. 

These properties of the policy and ideology of revolutionai 
democracy enabled it to advance the revolutionary process in thf 
countries concerned. But it did not go the whole hog in dissi 
ciating itself from the reformist trends of “national socialism” 
There still remained a certain measure of ideological and p 
litical convergence which was determined not only by the anti 
imperialist potential the national reformists had not yet used up 
and the objective contradictions between imperialism and the 
former colonial world. National democrats were to a certai 
extent unanimous with national reformists in their concepts of 
the unique “African personality” and of the inborn inclination 
of the peoples of Africa towards socialism, and in their assump' 
tion that capitalism could be imported into Africa only from 
without and did not strike root in it, and that contradictions 
among the patriotic forces were not antagonistic and could be 
overcome in the process of co-operation and so on. 

The conflicting nature of national democracy showed itself in 
the waverings now to the right, now to the left in the area of 
economic policy, in the gap between word and deed, in the rise 
of bureaucratic elements lining their pockets at the expense of 
the state and the people, and in the loss of the prospect for deep¬ 
er social change. In a number of cases, this led to the fall of 
national democratic regimes in the latter half of the 1960s and 
in the early 1970s or to their conversion to national reformism. 
The main cause behind those reverses was, evidently, by no 
means the slow pace of social change, but the inability to dig in 
on the lines achieved without dissipating the revolutionary po¬ 
tential. The blame for it lies with the weakness of the political I 
vanguard which was socially heterogeneous and ideologically 
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loose and became the battlefield of a pitched class struggle between 
the component elements of the national front whose antago¬ 
nistic character was short-sightedly denied. The absence of clear 
class leadership made itself felt. It is not for nothing that it 
should have become typical of the ideological and political plat¬ 
form of national democracy in the latter half of the 1960s to 
call for peasants and workers to play the leading role in the 
patriotic front and for the bourgeois elements to be barred from 
political leadership. But this kind of change was quite often made 
from above, betraying mistrust of an independent class organi¬ 
zation of working people, as it happened in Egypt under Nasser 
when attempts were made to reform the Arab Socialist Union 
and create a vanguard party. 

In the African revolutionary democracy of the latter half of 
the 1960s and the early 1970s there were both a progressive trend 
(which consisted in recognizing the need for a further restriction 
of the influence of the bourgeoisie on political power and for 
an enhancement of the role of working people) and a reverse 
trend (that is, a return to national reformism as a result of 
either a coup d’etat against national democratic regimes or 
a degeneration of national democracy in power). 

B\ the late 1960s and the early 1970s the ruling groups of 
national democracy lost some of their following because of the 
difficulties each had to live through. There was a certain observa¬ 
ble crisis of that movement, which sceptics exploited to ques¬ 
tion the very possibility of a new version of non-capitalist de¬ 
velopment, worked out by communist and workers’ parties. 

However, in the latter half of the 1970s, the movement of revo¬ 
lutionary democracy in Africa took a new lease of life as it 
received a powerful reinforcement in the shape of vanguard 
forces in the former Portuguese colonies, revolutionary Ethiopia 
and other countries where they had come to power. These forces 
relied on the experience of their predecessors and strove to 
draw conclusions from their setbacks and difficulties. One typical 
feature of the new contingent of African revolutionary democracy 
yas its greater determination and consistency in approach- 
In g scientific socialism which they unequivocally identified with 
Marxism-Leninism. Irrespective of whether these parties declare 
scientific socialism to be their ideological and theoretical base 

MPLA-Party of Labour, FRELIMO are among those which 
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do, while the PAIGC, PAICV, and MLSTP among those whi] 
do not), they share the basic precepts of Marxism-Lenini: 
about the class structure of society and socialist revolution. Yet 
they do not proclaim socialism to be their immediate priority and 
do recognize the transitional stages of a national democratic nr 
popular democratic kind. 

Along with this fresh reinforcement of revolutionary democ: 
cy, there has been a continued evolution of the veterans of 
trend—the ruling parties of the Democratic and Popular Repu' 
of Algeria, Tanzania and some other countries. It has been t- 
cal of them to be deliberately distancing themselves from Mar: 
ism-Leninism in the theoretical field on the grounds of loyaltyl 
to religious principles, national traditions and things like thatj 
Such an approach in itself is not an obstacle to a further consoli¬ 
dation of the class character of revolutionary democracy, which 
has taken place in a number of cases. 

There has been a hitch in the process of social change in soma 
countries of the first generation of socialist orientation (especial¬ 
ly in the Arab world). Socialist trends have shown no appreci¬ 
able advance there. Bourgeois elements have been adapting! 
themselves to the new conditions and finding ways to enrich, 
themselves, notably through the public sector. In such circumi 
stances, mistrust of working people and an ambition to ham peri 
their class-based self-determination have been particularly harim] 
ful. So the subjective socialist spirit of revolutionary democracy 
peters out, finding no support in actual accomplishments, but its 
militant anti-imperialism endures. 


The political trend geared to non-capitalist development was 
originally called “national democracy” in the documents of tho 
international communist movement. When, at a later stage, the 
same phenomenon began to be defined as “revolutionary democra-1 
cy” in scientific and political publications, that created the prob¬ 
lem of relationship between these two concepts. It is difficult 
to find the right solution to this problem without first establish¬ 
ing how revolutionary democracy was understood. 

In pre-war and particularly in post-war times, Lenin’s broad 
concept of revolutionary democracy, including that in Russia, 
was consigned to oblivion by many. Lenin is known to have given 
a dialectical assessment of the complex evolution of this con- 








tradictory phenomenon in the course of 60 years—from the pre¬ 
decessors of populism (Narodism) to the final defection of the 
leadership of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries to the fold of 
counter-revolution. In the 1930s and 1940s and in the early 
jg50s the problem was oversimplified and the history of revo¬ 
lutionary democracy in Russia shortened. Traces of such an ap¬ 
proach were quite evident in the article on “Revolutionary Dem¬ 
ocrats in Russia” in Volume 36 of the second edition of the 
Great Soviet Encyclopaedia which appeared in 1955. It recount¬ 
ed the great historic services of revolutionary democrats of 
the 1850s-1860s in the movement for emancipation and in 
advancing philosophical and social thought. However, it did not 
underline the specifically peasant, rather than proletarian, charac¬ 
ter of their socialism. It was implied that only the level of Rus¬ 
sia’s historical development, and by no means their own subjec¬ 
tive persuasions, prevented the revolutionaries of the 1860s from 
embracing scientific socialism. Publications of those times laid 
much stress on the indisputable fact that the great Russian revo¬ 
lutionary democrats of the 1850s and 1860s had been the fore¬ 
runners of Russian social-democracy but passed over another 
fact that they were not only forerunners but pioneers of popu¬ 
lism, which set itself up against Marxism when it struck root in 
Russian soil. 

The revolutionary populists (Narodniks) of the 1870s were 
still acknowledged in the encyclopaedia as “revolutionary demo¬ 
crats” in spite of the fact that they had backed down in ide¬ 
ology and turned to terrorist methods. The later record of revo¬ 
lutionary democracy was described as follows: “The subsequent 
evolution of populist ideology led to the liberal Narodniks of the 
1880s losing their revolutionary democratic features and giving 
up the revolutionary struggle against the autocracy, and to their 
views becoming the principal obstacle in the way of Marxism and 
die social-democratic movement in Russia”. There was a signifi¬ 
cant note: “Look up the list of literature on the subject in the 
articles on V. G. Belinsky, A. I. Herzen, N. P. Ogarev, N. G. 
Chernyshevsky and N. A. Dobrolyubov”. 

So revolutionary democracy in Russia, to judge by that article, 
ceased to exist by the early 1880s. Its classic exponents were 
Herzen and Chernyshevsky, and with the coming of the revo- 
-ationary populists it fell into decay. The encyclopaedia failed to 
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mention that Lenin attached paramount importance to non-part 
revolutionary democracy in 1905 and 1917 and believed that 
it had a tremendous revolutionary potential and that there h; d 
to be an alliance with it and with petty-bourgeois parties in the 
course of the democratic revolution. The encyclopaedia also ig 
nored that even in October 1917 Lenin saw the left-wing Social 
ist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks as live forces of petty-bour-i 
geois democracy. The approach displayed by the encyclopaedia 
did tremendous damage to the investigation of the problem. The 
chronologically nearest developments extremely important for an 
understanding of revolutionary processes in petty-bourgeois coun 
tries which were yet to go through a bourgeois revolution in the 
20th century were not studied. They were dismissed as reaction 
ary and revolutionary democracy was antiquated, oversimplified 
and idealized. 

With the exploration of the problem of non-capitalist develop 
ment emerging into the forefront of Soviet Oriental and African 
studies in the early 1960s, Lenin’s ideas of revolutionary de 
mocracy were emphatically recalled as applied to Russia. But 
many students of socialist orientation in Asian and African coun 
tries stuck to the restricted interpretation of revolutionary de 
mocracy as principally the brain-child of Herzen and Cher- 
nyshevsky, which they had learned while still at school or at col¬ 
lege. 

The early attempts at commenting on the policy principle of 
non-capitalist development often underestimated the complexity 
of this process. Movement along that road was often represented 
as the development of a bourgeois-democratic revolution into a 
socialist one under the dominant control of the proletariat and 
the leadership of a Marxist party, while the deep-going class 
contradictions between the political forces leading it were ignored. 
With such a notion as the guideline, an oversimplified and 
narrow-minded understanding of revolutionary democracy served 
as a convenient model. The leaders of radical nationalism were 
viewed as revolutionary democrats of the kind that was peculiar 
to the 1860s. But while the latter were prevented from measur-j 
ing up to Marxism by objective conditions, the Afro-Asian 
revolutionary democrats were induced by objective conditions to 
embrace Marxism and it was only their inadequate information, 
which could easily have been made up for by a study and expla- 
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n ation work of Marxists, that appeared to be in the way of them 
learning scientific socialism thoroughly. 

The partisans of such a viewpoint assumed that the term 
“national democracy” did not correspond to the level of the revo¬ 
lutionary potential of the forces working for a non-capitalist 
way of development, that “revolutionary democracy” was superi¬ 
or to national and, therefore, it was this term that should 
be used. 

That kind of outlook arose from a failure to understand two 
major things: the objective predetermination of the class base of 
the petty-bourgeois concepts of socialism (both in Russia in the 
middle of last century and in the East 100 years later) and the 
fundamental distinctions in the social base of Russian revolution¬ 
ary democracy and ideologues of non-capitalist development in 
Africa and Asia in the early 1960s. As has been noted, revo¬ 
lutionary democracy in Russia expressed the interests of working 
people, while in the East it expressed those of a broad front of 
national forces, including the patriotic elements of exploiter clas¬ 
ses. It is beyond doubt that these are different things in their 
class essence and the theorists who objected to a restricted con¬ 
cept of revolutionary democracy being applied to the leaders of 
non-capitalist development insisted on sticking to the term 
“national democracy” as one faithfully denoting the specific qua¬ 
lity of the thing in question, namely, laying emphasis on the na¬ 
tional priorities and the national-colonial question and on 
rallying a nation’s progressive forces for its revolutionary solu¬ 
tion. 

Two groups came to the fore within the framework of nation¬ 
al democracy by the mid-70s. Their general evaluation has been 
offered earlier on. This development found its reflection in scholar¬ 
ly publications in a new understanding of the correlation of 
national and revolutionary democracy, which has gained much 
Currency. National democracy is understood as the first, primary 
stage of non-capitalist development distinguished by a broad front 
°f anti-imperialist forces comprising bourgeois elements, with no 
dominant control by the working class. Revolutionary democracy 
speaks for the interests of workers, peasants and other working 
People, recognizing scientific socialism as the ideological founda- 
h°n of the movement. In other words, revolutionary democracy 
ls a new generation of supporters of socialist orientation. 
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Putting the matter this way carries more conviction. It is quitJ 
realistic as to the class-based assessment of the opening stage of 
non-capitalist development. It accurately represents the salient 
features in the ideological platforms and strategic guidelines of 
the partisans of a new generation of socialist orientation. Per¬ 
haps, there is a certain mixing up of ideological precepts and 
reality. But the main drawback of this construction is an arbitrar 
or conditional use of terms. 

Its authors, just as those in the former case, proceed from a 
restricted understanding of revolutionary democracy. They k 
agine it to be a quite definite political trend with a clear class con¬ 
tent. They identify it with new forms of socialist orientation. But 
that is no more than a particular case of revolutionary democra 
cy and there is no ground for constructing it as a general 
notion. 

And, finally, there is the third approach that arose in the 
early 1960s -— that of using the terms “revolutionary democracy 
and “national democracy” as synonymous and occasionally as 
a joint concept-—“revolutionary national democracy”. It could 
seem at first that this was a compromise solution, indeed, one 
without any principles behind it, and that those who suggested 
it simply avoided being clear on the subject and committing 
themselves to either side. However, it is enough to look at it 
historically to see that this was the right solution. If you proceed 
from Lenin’s broad interpretation of revolutionary democrac 
and from the existence of the revolutionary democracy of the car 
pitalists, the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat, you will find it 
to be perfectly obvious that the interests of working people, 
workers and peasants alone can be expressed only by a partic¬ 
ular kind of revolutionary democracy, not by any kind. So it 
comes out that it is not revolutionary democracy that appears as 
a particular case of national democracy, as something that has 
grown out of it by narrowing down its social base, but it is nation¬ 
al democracy that appears as a particular case of the broad 
concept of “revolutionary democracy”, which has to be filled with 
a specific class and political substance in each particular ca 
Hence the legitimacy of the term “revolutionary national de 
mocracy”, indicating the specific nature of revolutionary de¬ 
mocracy in the context of non-capitalist development of African 
and Asian countries. It is worth recalling how often Lenin refer 
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red to “revolutionary peasant democracy” or “revolutionary bour¬ 
geois democracy”. 

Lenin’s broad interpretation of revolutionary democracy makes 
all arguments about the correlation of revolutionary and nation¬ 
al democracy pointless. All the twenty-odd years of successful 
or unsuccessful experience of development in a non-capitalist 
wa y can be considered within the concepts of the struggle of 
the classes inside revolutionary democracy and around it. One 
should not see present-day revolutionary democracy in Eastern 
countries as being identical with socialist orientation. It is ap¬ 
preciably broader. The struggle against neocolonialism and the 
feudal foundations creates conditions for the emergence of (revo¬ 
lutionary democratic trends which have not progressed enough 
to recognize the class struggle, or embrace the ideas of scientif¬ 
ic socialism, or even trust die socialist world and clearly under¬ 
stand its role in the anti-imperialist movement. Suffice it to re¬ 
call the militant anti-imperialism of Muammar Qaddafi or the 
first gestures of the Iranian revolution. New forms of revolution¬ 
ary democracy will undoubtedly arise in the future. 

At the turn of the century, Lenin spoke of the transition from 
populism to Marxism. It was a different case when he examined 
the transition accomplished by Plekhanov and his fellow-thinkers 
and, in the 1920s, by a number of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
who retained their faith in the revolutionary ideals and rejected 
the treacherous policy of their Party’s leadership. Lenin was pre¬ 
occupied with Marxism’s influence on petty-bourgeois ideologists, 
and their reaction to individual Marxist precepts under the in¬ 
fluence of Marxist criticism and their own experience, and some¬ 
times as a disguise or just for the sake of fine-sounding speech¬ 
making. That process was embryonic at the time. The sprouts 
of internationalist and scientific socialist tendencies, which Lenin 
optimistically found some of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
mid Mensheviks to develop, were quickly withering away. 

Russia had witnessed instances of a break with a petty-bour¬ 
geois platform and a change-over to consistently socialist positions, 
but she had never experienced a gradual transition through the 
full deployment of all the positive potentialities of petty-bour- 
geois revolutionism, objectively and subjectively bringing it closer 
10 Marxism. That had been predetermined by the sweeping revo- 
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lutionary process and by the way the Russian 
prepared for a socialist revolution. The political development of 
the working class went ahead of that of the petty-bourgeois ele¬ 
ments brought up to a dead-end by liberal populism (Narodism). 
Marxism did not arise in Russia just as a school of thought. Its 
spread and transformation into the decisive political force had ! 
been assured in the social-economic and political sense by the I 
level of the development of big capitalism, the existence of a 
large industrial working class, and its political organization which E 
proved to be effective. This is what made the transitional ideol¬ 
ogical and political forms between populism and Marxism un¬ 
promising and unviable. 

But the process Lenin noted as one that had not occurred or 
succeeded in Russia was legitimate in principle and, therefore, it 
did emerge in colonial countries where the relation of petty-bour- , 
geois and proletarian revolutionism was different because of a 
different level of historical development and where the proletari-1 
at was well behind the petty-bourgeois elements in political ma-'j 
turity. 

The process of transition from militant anti-imperialist nation-j 
alism (as has been noted, the revolutionary democracy of the! 
East, although it often developed populist features as well, was! 
painted most in nationalist colours) to Marxism has been pas- ] 
sing through several stages and taking on a wide variety of forms. ,1 
It has more than once suffered from a dialectical contradiction 
between scientific fallibility and naive theories, on the one hand, 
and political persuasiveness, progressive quality and effectiveness ' 
which Lenin spoke about in referring to populism. There have 
been opposite trends, too, when even theoretically correct and real- : 
istic platforms turned out to be ineffective because they had 
not been prepared politically and organizationally. Such was the 
fate of Jawaharlal Nehru’s revolutionary democratism of the late 
1920s and the early half of the 1930s, which essentially re¬ 
mained a good intention. The unity of theory and practice is an 
indispensable condition of the revolutionary movement. Without 
such unity, it is bound to degenerate both in the philosophical 
and in the political sense. 

Coming closer to Marxism-Leninism is the major route for 
revolutionary democracy to follow. But it is very tortuous and 
thorny, and one demanding great political caution. The forms to 
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follow as you go forward are diverse and the main thing requir¬ 
ed is f° r them to correspond to actual conditions. 

The approval of the principles of Marxism-Leninism by a po¬ 
litical movement is not only a gnoseological problem but a po¬ 
litical one as well, and both of these aspects are shaped in a 
new way by the actual conditions of the former colonial coun¬ 
tries. 

In the gnoseological respect, the priority to meet cannot be 
confined to applying the general precepts of scientific commun¬ 
ism. That would be too simple and scholastic a solution, where¬ 
as it is a creative one that is required for the revolutionary 
process to develop successfully. And that means adapting Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism to each country’s particular conditions. One can 
do so only through a careful study of local societies by all means 
available in modern science. Historical dialectics is no more than 
a method, and only its application to factual material can pro¬ 
duce tangible results. However, many revolutionary democrats 
gravitating towards scientific socialism have been showing them¬ 
selves clearly inclined to embrace general, basically correct schemes 
of development and manifestly underestimate the necessity of a 
thorough and detailed investigation of the specific conditions, 
which alone can produce a genuinely scientific strategy. 

The political side of the problem is no less complex. The task 
before the political vanguard is not just to learn to apply Marx¬ 
ism itself. It must make it an effective force and a means where¬ 
by to rally the masses. That does not always work out like that 
and, moreover, it is impossible to make it work at once, as a 
rule, in the context of social and economic backwardness. There 
have to be intermediate stages, transitional ideological and po¬ 
litical platforms and programmes which, without being definitely 
Marxist in the philosophical sense, would not contradict Marx- 
ls m, but would be understandable to the mass of the people 
acceptable to them, would induce them to act in a socialist spirit 
and bring them round very gradually and carefully to apprec¬ 
iating Marxism-Leninism as perfectly consistent with their inter¬ 
ests. 

The danger of neglecting the traditions and the established 
mentality of the mass of the people was realized by a number 
°f revolutionary democrats of Eastern countries who called for 
Passing over from the national movement to a socialist movement 
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back in the 1920s and 1930s. As early as the 1920s, some Mai 
ist scholars (M. P. Pavlovich, Irandust) noted that peasants in 
Iran had not only refused to take the land away from the landei 
classes, as Communists urged them to do, but sometimes evei 
reacted to such calls with extreme hostility. 01 Something like 
that happened in Afghanistan bO years later. 

The problem of the language in which to address the working 
people of the former colonial countries is still one of great rele¬ 
vance for revolutionary democracy and it must, beyond disputi 
be taken into account when working out its ideological and pi 
litical platform. Otherwise there would be a gap between thi 
levels of the political consciousness of the vanguard and the m 
ses, and the programme of the vanguard would not be carriei 
out. However, mass consciousness is evidently not prepared as 
yet for perceiving the basic propositions of Marxist sociolo; 
That applies notably to countries which are essentially in the 
pre-capitalist phase of development. The anti-imperialist struggli 
was clear to the colonial peoples and they were actively involv¬ 
ed in it. But the struggle within national society in many of the 
socialist-oriented countries was in an embryonic state and its 
class character was not obvious to the population, so that it w 
rather associated with tribal or religious differences and rivalriei 
Hence the extreme complexity of the process whereby the massei 
can grasp the scientific ideas about socialism, classes and the 
alignment of class forces in a socialist revolution. The proposition: 
about the leading role of the working class, rather than the peas¬ 
antry making up the overwhelming majority of the population, 
are seen as abstract notions difficult to digest. 

These difficulties are due both to subjective factors (like a low 
level of education or inadequacy of public relations campaigns) 
and by objective conditions, that is, when historical development 
has not achieved a level high enough for class consciousness to 
be dictated by the intensity and irreconcilability of social conflicts 
within the local community. Yet the masses learn the science of 
the revolution from their own historical experience, and not from 
handbooks or at party schools alone. It is not by chance th; 
socialist orientation, although it was and is accompanied by what 
is undoubtedly a class-based political differentiation, should have 
arisen from anti-imperialism rather than internal class conflicts | 
in most of the countries in question. Now, in those rare cases 
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uhere the non-capitalist pattern of development was based on a 
le^ class polarization (as in Ethiopia or Afghanistan), it was of 

feudal, rather than capitalist, type. It has been generally rec¬ 
ognized that rushing ahead in the process of social change is 
dangerous, and so is the forcing of socialist trends into ideolog¬ 
ical platforms. Finding them to lack the food they can easily 
digest, the masses turn to other, more accessible and understand¬ 
able sources. In ideology, just as in politics, it is necessary to reck¬ 
on with reality, e.g. the dominant middle-class mentality of the 
masses in backward peasant countries. It is conditioned by the 
level of their social, economic and political life and can be over¬ 
come only in the course of a long evolution. 

There are two misconceptions, rather widespread, if in differ¬ 
ent quarters, that deserve attention in this context. 

One of them is an underestimation of the influence of petty- 
bourgeois ideology. The authors of a well-known monograph, 
Developing Nations: Underlying Principles, Trends, Prospects, 
proceed from the assumption that “the petty-bourgeoisie is a 
stratum of bourgeois society” and so argue that it is not right to 
“identify any small-scale producer with a petty bourgeois”. 92 
That lays the economic base for the following judgement: “There 
appears to be a rather current trend to exaggerate the spread 
and influence of ‘petty-bourgeois ideology’, when this definition 
is said to apply to the mass ideology of non-proletarian and so¬ 
cially non-differentiated sections of working people many of whom 
are not seen as forming part of ‘normal’ bourgeois society. . . In 
any case this difinition of all ideologies of the Third World, ex¬ 
cept proletarian and liberal bourgeois, as ‘petty-bourgeois’, which 
becomes a kind of master-key for all involved ideological (in¬ 
deed, not only ideological) problems of the developing countries, 
is totally unjustified”. 93 This high-sounding sentence condemning 
generalities can appeal to the reader and prevent him from not- 
>ng that the whole construction is a conflicting one. Of course, 
you cannot open any lock with such a “master-key” as “petty- 
bourgeois” philosophy. For to call any trend petty-bourgeois is 
just about the same as to call it revolutionary democratic. That 
Weans to say nothing or too little. For petty-bourgeois ideology 
can be revolutionary or reformist, traditionalist or modern, reli- 
ffious or atheistic, anti-communist or gravitating towards scienti- 
lc socialism, etc. That, of course, is a bad master-key. But 
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wouldn’t it be more correct to say that this definition is insuffi. 
cient, rather than unjustified? 

The way Lenin judged the standards of reference by which 
to rank the small-scale producer among the petty bourgeol 
was different from that of the authors of the monograph. “Small 
production actually exists in an environment of commodity pro¬ 
duction. . he wrote. “Actually, the small producer, whom the 
romanticists and the Narodniks place on a pedestal, is therefore 
a petty bourgeois who exists in the same antagonistic relations as 
every other member of capitalist society, and who also defends 
his interests by means of a struggle which, on the one hand, is 
constantly creating a small minority of big bourgeois, and on the 
other, pushes the majority into the ranks of the proletariat.. J 
The more commodity economy develops, the more strongly and 
sharply do these qualities stand out. . ,” 91 But still Lenin never 
saw direct trade in products as an imprescriptible attribute of a 
petty bourgeois. The populists (Narodniks) were also ready to 
rank a trading peasant among the petty bourgeoisie. Rejecting 
their concepts as narrow-minded, Lenin exclaimed: “But is 
there any difference in principle between the position of this kind 
of commercial farmer and that of any small farmer in a society 
of a developing commodity economy?” 95 

So the petty bourgeoisie is a stratum not of bourgeois society, 
nor that of “normal” capitalist society, but of “a society of a 
developing commodity economy”. Now, we shall hardly find any¬ 
where in African or Asian countries a society that would not be 
a “developing commodity economy” and in which capitalism 
would not be the leading trend of spontaneous economic growth. 

fn November 1918, Lenin described the “small-peasant class”: 
in Russia as “the source of the broad diversity of political trends 
among the petty bourgeois democrats”. 98 That was a political and 
ideological superstructure over a peasant economy. Equally, thcj 
small-scale producer in the East breeds a wide range of petty- 
bourgeois trends, as he cannot breed anything else by himself 
without any outside influence. Of course, there are the scales of 
values of the primitive tribes still surviving in the conditions of 
autarky. But drawing such tribes into national life and into the 
process of commodity exchange leads to their primitive mental¬ 
ity turning into petty-bourgeois mentality. There is no basic con¬ 
tradiction between them. Petty-bourgeois ideals hail from thi 
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nast. It is economic conservative romanticism. 

The trend towards underestimating the spread of petty-bour¬ 
geois ideology still often implies equating it with the mentality of 

small shopkeeper, commercialism, swindle and profit-hunting. 
That is a mundane, rather than scientific, notion. Lenin saw pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois ideology as being distinguished by idealizing small- 
scale production, representing one of the forms of a commodity 
economy, and failing to understand that, if allowed to take its 
own course, it is bound to lead to another form of a commod¬ 
ity economy—large-scale industrial capital which petty-bourgeois 
ideologues denounce. 07 

Petty-bourgeois ideology is quite often imbued with human¬ 
istic principles, an earnest wish of good to the working people 
and subjective socialism. “One must not form the narrow-mind¬ 
ed notion,” Lenin said, quoting Marx’s “The Eighteenth Bru- 
maire of Louis Bonaparte”, “that the petty bourgeoisie, on prin¬ 
ciple, wishes to enforce an egoistic class interest. Rather, it be¬ 
lieves that the special conditions of its emancipation are the gen¬ 
eral conditions within the frame of which alone modern socie¬ 
ty can be saved and the class struggle avoided”. 98 

Such an understanding of petty-bourgeois ideology explains the 
reason behind its wide currency, going beyond the limits of the 
social environment of small proprietors and small-scale produc¬ 
ers drawn into commodity production. Petty-bourgeois ideology 
is not uniform by itself, it can possess a great revolutionary pot¬ 
ential and even serve as a stepping-stone to Marxism, but at 
the same time, in certain stages of the revolutionary process, it 
can be an obstacle to the propagation of the concepts of scien¬ 
tific socialism. Attempts to narrow down the area of the influence 
of petty-bourgeois ideology in Eastern countries prompt the illu¬ 
sion that in the context of hardly developed capitalism non-pro¬ 
letarian working masses can produce some other and better ideol- 
°Sy and that they are more receptive to genuinely socialist ideol- 
°gy- This is wrong, far social and economic backwardness pre¬ 
cludes the economic and political formation of a developed class 
of the national bourgeoisie and makes it easier for radical elements 
t0 come to power but, unfortunately, does not make working 
people politically wiser. 

Another misconception regarding the petty bourgeoisie and 
Petty-bourgeois ideology is that it supposedly represents a mam- 
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festly reactionary force hostile to the proletariat and sorial* 
revolution. Moreover, such an assessment is put forward at a tii 
when one can speak of nothing beyond laying the ground 
for socialist change. Such an ultra-leftist, pseudo-proletarian stai 
has more than once arisen in the anti-imperialist movement m 
the ranks of revolutionary democracy, including in recent yea: 
Kwame Nkrumah wrote in 1970 that “the petty bourgeoisie will 
always, when it comes to the pinch, side with the bourgeoisie to 
preserve capitalism.” 09 In 1977, the MPLA-Party of Labour ex. 
posed the breakaway group of Nito Alves and Ze Van Dun© 
who considered themselves to be true Marxists as opposed to t] 
MPLA’s hard core behind Agostinho Neto, whom they accusi 
of following a petty-bourgeois course. The statement of July 12, 
1977 by the MPLA Central Committee rejected Alves’s miscoaijl 
ception of the class struggle as leading to an isolation of the 
working class from its allies- the peasants and patriotically-mindJ 
ed petty bourgeoisie and revolutionary intellectuals -and pointed 
out that the breakaway group was petty bourgeois by its class 
origin and found some support only from the pauper proletariat 
of Luanda. 100 

In early April 1979, a plenary session of the National Coun¬ 
cil of the PAIGC for the Republic of Cape Verde Islands re¬ 
solved to expel the leaders of a faction who had indulged in ex¬ 
tremist and adventurist tub-thumping and who qualified the 
PAIGC ideology and politics based on the teachings of Amilcar 
Cabral as petty-bourgeois and outdated. The faction was den¬ 
ounced as Trotskyist and having foreign connections. The Al¬ 
ves-Van Dunem group in Angola had also been under the influ¬ 
ence of the ultra-left elements in Portugal and Brazil. The pres¬ 
sure of “ultra-left” trends in the West on the revolutionary dem¬ 
ocracy of developing countries continues. In 1979 Claude Gab¬ 
riel published a book, Angola: a Turning Point in Africa, in Pal¬ 
is, expressing his disappointment with the progress of socisJ 
change in that country and maintaining that the MPLA-Party of 
Labour, which had originally been a “nationalist revolution: 
movement”, had fallen into the hands of the petty bourgeoisie in¬ 
creasingly slipping into nationalism and departing from revolt! 1 
tionism. 101 Such ultra-left ostentatious contempt for the petty 
bourgeoisie is still reminiscent of Lenin’s assessment of sirnil 
declarations of Socialist-Revolutionaries who, he said, were eag< r 









to come out with a “noisier” declaration and to “cry out most 
loudly against those vices they themselves feel guilty of”. 10i 

Such an attitude to petty bourgeois ideology and politics has 
n0 thing to do with Marxism. Marxism does not offer any uni¬ 
versally applicable guidelines. It provides an assessment of a par¬ 
ticular phenomenon in particular circumstances, which are ex¬ 
tremely diverse. Hence the widest imaginable range of petty bour¬ 
geois movements—from consistently revolutionary to manifestly 
counter-revolutionary. But the necessity of an alliance with petty 
bourgeois revolutionaries, particularly in the context of underde¬ 
veloped capitalism and an underdeveloped working-class move¬ 
ment, has always been taken into account by the founding fathers 
of scientific socialism. In connection with Marx’s comments on 
the agrarian programme which was advanced in America by his 
former associate Hermann Kriege in the middle of last century, 
Lenin wrote: “Marx recognises the petty-bourgeois movement as 
a peculiar initial form of the proletarian, communist movement. . . 
Marx. . . does not condemn, but fully approves communist sup¬ 
port of the movement.” 103 

Such is one of the particular cases of basic interest in respect 
of the problem of revolutionary democracy in the developing 
countries. The petty bourgeoisie can be neither abolished nor 
condemned. The revolutionary process will die if it is kept out. 
That is the real base on which to build and the social force that 
has to be brought to socialism. This can be done only through 
painstaking, patient and gradual work. The period of transition 
embraces all aspects of public life, not only the economy, but 
politics and ideology as well. The transitional ideology from rev¬ 
olutionary nationalism and petty bourgeois socialism to Marxism 
becomes a natural means of initiating the working masses of the 
developing countries into socialist revolution. There must be 
enough ground, both in the ideological field and in that of polit¬ 
ics, for the existence of a long-term and a short-term program¬ 
me. The problem is to combine the revolutionary perspective 
properly with the requirements of the current stage. It is dan¬ 
gerous not only to be unable to look ahead but also to try and 
live by the considerations of yesterday, instead of today. With a 
common ideological base in the countries which have not yet dis¬ 
carded the burden of backwardness, there can naturally be differ¬ 
ent levels, different ways of expression and different “languages’ 
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in the ideological and political training of the vanguard and in 
mass education. That is no opportunism, nor any compromiy 
with principles, nor any departure from scientific socialism, bu 
a means of bringing it home to millions of people who have 
not passed through a school of class warfare under capitalism. 


The history of the national liberation movements of African 
and Asian countries can be seen to have incorporated the wide 
spectrum of revolutionary democracy which Lenin spoke about. 
Its initial specimens were bourgeois revolutionary democracy 
which did not even raise the problem of abolishing social exploi¬ 
tation. It was supplanted by petty-bourgeois revolutionary dem-3 
ocracy which proclaimed socialist ideals but set itself up unequi¬ 
vocally against Marxism. In the early 1960s revolutionary na¬ 
tional democracy made important moves towards scientific social¬ 
ism, while preserving fundamental philosophical and political dif-1 
ferences with it. Somewhere in the mid-70s, the second echelon 
of proponents of socialist orientation declared Marxism-Leninism, 
to be their credo. 

From the standpoint of the theoretical fundamental principles 
of the movement, the new generation of national democracy de-l 
monstrated a quantum leap, a spurt ahead, and its veterans—an 
ambition to entrench themselves in the positions they had reached. 1 
There is yet another variation of national revolutionary dem¬ 
ocracy represented by the PAIGC and PAICV, heirs to the single 
party founded by Amilcar Cabral. By the ideological base as 
laid in Cabral’s theoretical works, they undoubtedly belong to the 
second generation of socialist-oriented parties, without, however, 
proclaiming any devotion to scientific socialism, while in the 
strategic respect both parties still want a united anti-imperialist 
front without bringing the working class forward as the leading 
force, which was typical of the opening stage of non-capitalist 
development. Distinctions in the actual political course do not 
always and faithfully correspond to ideological distinctions. In 
this case, all national democracy retains more common features 
than in theory. And still the emergence of several forms and sev-1 
eral trends within the limits of non-capitalist development is be¬ 
yond doubt. 

The revolutionary democracy of Asian and African countries 
has proved to be the main political force in winning national in-1 
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dependence and making the struggle for social progress and jus- 
t ; ce a current priority. Its record is one of many glorious victo- 
but also of quite a few setbacks, retreats and defeats. How 
many revolutionary movements and initiatives have faded out, 
died down or seemed to have passed without a trace! But one 
persistent feature discernible in the conglomerate of successive 
trends of all kinds, roughly denoted as “revolutionary democra¬ 
cy”, is a steady growth of socialist tendencies. A vast distance has 
been travelled from bourgeois revolutionary democracy through 
various forms of petty-bourgeois revolutionary democracy to the 
direct, practical and considered change-over to consistently so¬ 
cialist revolutionary democracy. 
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revolutionary-democratic concepts 

OF NON-CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT. 
CULTURAL AND HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

(Premises, Peculiarities and Significance) 


By A. V. Gordon 

One of the global problems of modern times is the destiny of 
the peoples of the Third World, which is being resolved in the 
context of their self-determination in relation to the two world 
social systems—socialism and capitalism. Mikhail Gorbachev, Gen¬ 
eral Secreaary of the CC CPSU, has stressed: “The greatness 
and novelty of our times consist in that the peoples are ever more 
clearly and openly present in the forefront of history. They 
now have such positions as to enable them to make themselves 
reckoned with directly, not just in the final count. That brings 
out yet another truth: taking options is becoming more character¬ 
istic of the movement of history at the close of the 20th century.” 
One thing that is assuming very great importance for Marx¬ 
ists in this connection is providing the rationale for the social¬ 
ist option which requires the general truth of socialism to be com¬ 
bined with the historical experience and cultural identity of the 
peoples of different countries and continents. 

“All nations will arrive at socialism—this is inevitable, but all 
will do so in not exactly the same way, each will contribute some¬ 
thing of its own to some form of democracy, to some variety of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, to the varying rate of social¬ 
ist transformations in the different aspects of social life”. 1 These 
lines were written by Lenin before the victory of the Socialist 
Revolution in Russia and before any nation had yet arrived at 
socialism. 

After 1917, Lenin, with the experience of the October Revol¬ 
ution and of the opening stages of socialist development in Rus¬ 
sia to rely on, was even more emphatic in speaking out against 
stereotyped thinking in the 'revolutionary movement, against treat- 
ln S national or regional historical experience as something ab- 
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solute and mechanically transplanting it to other countries and 
continents. Joining issues with the leaders and theorists of the j 
Second International, who interpreted the historical experienci 
of West-European countries as a kind of standard of world-wide 
development and challenged, on that ground, the validity of 
the Socialist Revolution in Russia, Lenin argued that individual | 
countries, while following the general line of world development 
already indicated by that of other countries, inevitably displayed 
their own particular features and blazed their own trail, which 
joined this common line. Speaking of the diversity of the histor¬ 
ical process connected with the internal peculiarities of various 
countries and their uneven development, Lenin showed how it 
had manifested itself in the Russian Revolution, and, proceeding 
from its experience, predicted the inevitability of the historical 
distinctions of revolutions in the Orient and pointed out that the 
revolutionary process there was bound to have its own peculiar¬ 
ities. 

'‘While the development of world history as a whole follows 
general laws' 1 , Lenin said, '‘it is by no means precluded, but, on 
the contrary, presumed, that certain periods of development may 
display peculiarities in either the form or the sequence of this 
development. . . Russia stands on the border-line between the 
civilised countries and the countries which this war [World War 
I] has for the first time definitely brought into the orbit of civ¬ 
ilisation all the Eastern, non-European countries—she could 
and was, indeed, bound to reveal certain distinguishing features; j 
although these, of course, are in keeping with the general line of 
world development, they distinguish her revolution from those 
which took place in the West-European countries and introduce 
certain partial innovations as the revolution moves on to the 
countries of the East. . . Our European philistines never even 
dream that the subsequent revolutions in Oriental countries, which 
possess much vaster populations and a much vaster diversity of j 
social conditions, will undoubtedly display even greater distinc¬ 
tions from the Russian revolution.” 2 

Having shown that Social Democratic theorists failed to und¬ 
erstand the decisive element of Marxism—its revolutionary dial 
ectics, Lenin produced what was a really dialectical mode of an 
proach by his analysis of the course of the revolutionary movement 
in the East and of the development of national liberation a 
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ant ;_imp e n a list revolutions. He constantly underlined the impor¬ 
tance of taking into account the specific conditions of the colon¬ 
ial and dependent nations and the historical peculiarities of Ori¬ 
ental countries. All of Lenin's pronouncements on the national 
an d the national-colonial question after 1917 comprised the idea 
of the necessity of “applying”, “adapting”, and “using” the prin¬ 
ciples of the “general Communist theory and practice”, “the 
fundamentals of the Soviet system”, socialist ideas and institu¬ 
tions to “pre-capitalist conditions”, when “there can be no ques¬ 
tion of a purely proletarian movement”, when “the principal 
mass is the peasantry, when it is necessary to resolve the problem 
of fighting against medieval vestiges, rather than capital.” 3 

Lenin’s teaching about a non-capitalist option for nations and 
peoples which had not passed through the stage of full-fledged 
bourgeois society was a summing-up of these propositions and an 
example of a creative elaboration of Marxist theory. That teach¬ 
ing was worked up and specified to suit the modern historical 
period in the records of the congresses of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, documents of the meetings and conferences 
of Communist and Workers’ parties and works of leaders of the 
international Communist movement. 

The elaboration of the theoretical rationale for and the inves¬ 
tigation of the actual experience of non-capitalist development 
are central to present-day Soviet Oriental and African studies. 
The amount of literature on these problems has been growing 
considerably since the mid-1960s, and at the present time there 
are scores of monographs, abstracts, pamphlets, dissertations and 
hundreds of articles in the periodical press on the subject. In 
short, there is a whole library of political, economic, and phil¬ 
osophical literature on the problem of non-capitalist develop¬ 
ment 4 (not to speak of the historical publications analysing the 
record of Mongolia or the achievement of socialism by the peo¬ 
ples of Central Asia, the Trans-Caucasus, Siberia and the Far 
East). 

However, life does not stand still. The modem dynamic pace 
of non-capitalist development and the practice of socialist-orient¬ 
ed countries are generating more and more questions and com¬ 
pelling a yet more searching examination of the problems which 
have already been dealt with in literature. It is worth noting, in 
Particular, the influence that the cultural traditions and peculiar- 
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ities of the historical experience of the peoples of African and 
Asian countries have on the moulding of the views of their rev. 
olutionary democrats. These problems of cultural history are a 
major element of the complex and diverse set of problems of the 
internal prerequisites of non-capitalist development, while ie. 
search on this group of problems has for a long time been con¬ 
ducted by Marxist scholars with certain indecision because their 
direct predecessors were the Narodniks (or Populists). 

The Russian revolutionary democrats, A. I. Herzen and N. G. 
Chernyshevsky, and the revolutionary Narodniks who subsequent¬ 
ly took up their conclusions raised the actual possibility of “skip¬ 
ping” or “bypassing” capitalism for the first time in the world’s 
social thought over a century ago. In making out their case, they 
proceeded, first and foremost, from Russia’s national peculiars 
ties, that is, her national “identity”, and, first of all, from the 
fact of the peasant commune surviving as the form of the so¬ 
cial existence of the vast majority of Russia’s population and from'] 
the fact of communal collectivism being identical with, and akinJ 
to the principles of socialism. The historical reality of post-re-1 
form Russia* disproved the calculations of the Populists’: capital-1 
ism overpowered and corrupted the peasant commune, and its 
development was interrupted by what was already a proletarian I 
type of revolution. However, it is this revolution that created the 
prerequisites for a Marxist-Leninist science of the non-capitalist 
option to be formed. The very idea of the possibility of “skipping” 1 
or “bypassing” capitalism was not discarded by history. It owed 
its second birth to Marxism. 

Furthermore, the idea of non-capitalist development underwent 
radical transformation and fused with the governing laws of the 
world-wide historical process discovered by Marx and with the 
formative theory of the development of human society and with 
historical materialism. While the Narodniks’ idea of non-capi¬ 
talist way implied setting the destinies of Russia against the his¬ 
torical course of the West, including its working-class movement 
and proletarian socialism, Marxism treats the working-class move¬ 
ment of the developed capitalist countries and proletarian soci¬ 
alism as indispensable material and mental prerequisites for open- 


* After the abolition of serfdom and other reforms of the IfifiOs, 
Russia started rapidly developing the capitalist way. 
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ing U P the wa y to sooia l' sm f° r societies with pre-capitalist econ¬ 
omic and social relations. The Marxist-Leninist science regard¬ 
ing the non-capitalist option has come to centre on the under¬ 
standing ol the historical process as a natural triumph of socialism 
world-wide. Socialism becomes a historical inevitability with the 
rise of capitalism because the latter begets its own force of re¬ 
jection—the proletariat. So the science of the non-capitalist op¬ 
tion has also proved to be connected with the concept of the his¬ 
tory-making mission of the proletariat. 

An important complement to this concept was the definition of 
imperialism as the capitalist system embracing the whole world 
and Lenin’s formulation of the law of the uneven historical devel¬ 
opment of various countries in the age of imperialism which 
predetermines the possibility of them moving towards socialism, 
even in the context of underdeveloped capitalism and with pre¬ 
capitalist structures still dominant. Finally, all the pronounce¬ 
ments of Marx, Engels and Lenin on the possibility of advancing 
towards socialism from the pre-capitalist mode of life are distin¬ 
guished by a dialectical understanding of the historical process, 
incompatible with fatalism, automatic succession of social systems, 
and the “hard-and-fast laws” of progress. Marxian dialectics led 
to the idea of choosing the course of development, implying ex¬ 
press action by human beings and the operation of a historical 
subject—revolutionary parties, classes and peoples—with a view 
to making natural laws work. 

The founders of Marxism are known to have very closely fol¬ 
lowed the development of the revolutionary movement in Rus¬ 
sia and the debate on the possibility of skipping capitalism at¬ 
tracted their attention. Marx expressed himself in no uncertain 
terms on the cardinal issue of that debate: in principle, the peas¬ 
ant community could be “the fulcrum of Russia’s social reviv¬ 
al”- 5 And he warned: “If Russia continues to pursue the path she 
has followed since 1861, she will lose the finest chance ever offered 
by history to a people and undergo all the fatal vicissitudes of 
the capitalist regime”. 0 In those times (just as later on, in the 
period of the Second International) it was believed in certain 
quarters of the international working-class and socialist move- 
me nt that the way the countries of Western Europe were bound 
to follow in their historical development was through feudalism, 
capitalism and, in the long run, socialist revolution. It is this 
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sequence that was thoroughly and convincingly outlined in Cap. 
ital. But Marx himself, and that is a point to stress, by no meat» 
treated the historical path of the West as something absolute 
Therefore, he did not decry the efforts “of Russians to find a 
path of development for their country different from that which 
Western Europe pursued and still pursues”. 7 

While noting that the specific historical setting of Capital was 
limited to Western Europe, Marx wrote: “In considering the or. 
igin of capitalist production, I said that it was based on a ‘com.? 
plete separation of the producer from the means of production’ 
[Marx quotes from Capital ] and that ‘the whole of that procew 
is based on the expropriation of land tillers’. . . I have precisely 
limited the ‘historical inevitability’ of this process to the coun- i 
tries of Western Europe. And why?” Because, Marx replied, re¬ 
garding the genesis of capitalism “we are dealing here with the j 
transformation of one form of private property into another form 
of private property. The land tilled by the Russian peasants nev¬ 
er having been their private property, how is this theory to be 
applied in their case?” 8 That is to say that Marx left the issue 
of the destinies of the peasantry and prospects for the cap- 1, 
italist development of Russia, and, indeed, of other non-Western 
countries, open both to a theoretical analysis and to revolution¬ 
ary practice. U 

The letters to Russian revolutionary leaders effectively characii] 
terise Marx both as a man (for he joined a well-wishing discus¬ 
sion of a concept which was fiercely advocated by his political 
opponents and personal enemies who did not stop short of foul 
charges and even slander), as a researcher (he pointed to a cer- 
tain limitation of the work that had taken an incredible effort j 
and years of life to produce), and as a leader of the internation¬ 
al revolutionary movement. Marx joined in considering the prob- I 
lem of the non-capitalist development of Russia, although it had I 
been posed under the ideologically alien flag of “distinctive na- H 
tional identity”. Once he saw behind that “distinctive national® 
identity” the real peculiarities of this country in the appropriate 1 
stage of its development 9 and properly took them into account, I 
Marx admitted the possibility of Russia following a special, non-1 
capitalist path of development, different from that of Western 
Europe. He found two circumstances that conditioned that pos- 1 
sibility: (1) non-capitalist development was seen as a way of rev- I 
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olutionary change (“in order to save the Russian commune there 
must be a Russian revolution” 10 - that is how Marx succinctly 
formulated this idea); (2) a democratic revolution in Russia must 
be resolutely supported by the West-European proletariat. 11 

It would, naturally, be an oversimplification to assert that, while 
admitting the theoretical possibility of Russia’s non-capitalist 
development, Marx proceeded from the purely domestic nation¬ 
al peculiarities and distinctive identity of Russia alone. On the 
contrary, as one can clearly see from his remarks, the very ques¬ 
tion of the non-capitalist development of a single country could 
arise in connection with a certain level of the development of 
capitalism achieved in other countries and in connection with the 
maturity of capitalism as an order of society from the global his¬ 
torical standpoint. The non-capitalist transformation of the Rus¬ 
sian commune, he considered, was possible because it became 
contemporaneous with the capitalist mode of production and 
could “assimilate its positive achievements without passing through 
its horrible vicissitudes”. “Another factor which favours the pre¬ 
servation of the Russian commune (by means of its development) 
is that. . . the Russian commune finds the capitalist system in a 
state of crisis which must end in its elimination, in the return of 
modern societies to the ‘archaic’ type of communal property”. 12 

So it is the dialectical unity of national and international fact¬ 
ors that formed the basis of the Marxian idea of non-capitalist 
development. You can trace the same kind of dialectics in Len¬ 
in’s works. He, as has been noted elsewhere, invariably empha¬ 
sized the necessity of taking into account the peculiarities of 
Oriental countries, which predetermined the particular pattern 
of development of the revolutionary process. At the same time, 
“Lenin’s theory of non-capitalist development deduces its possib¬ 
ility from the natural laws of the world’s capitalist development 
*n the stage when it has led to a socialist revolution and the es¬ 
tablishment of real socialism”. 13 The all-round exposition of the 
national peculiarities and internal prerequisites combined with in¬ 
ternational factors is likewise a methodological guidepost for a 
Marxist investigating the problem of non-capitalist development 
ln modern times. 

In considering the internal prerequisites of non-capitalist de¬ 
velopment, one can schematically single out the factors of a socio- 
e conomic and socio-cultural order. They play their determining 
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role also in certain unity and, consequently, they must be explori 
with an equal measure of intensity. However, a certain diji 
proportion is still observable here. Whenever it comes to speaki; 
of the prerequisites for the choice of socialist orientation in a pa; 
ticular developing country, some often point to its backwar! 
economy and “multisectoral” social structure, with undevelopi 
classes of bourgeois society, and to the peculiarities of social exii 
tence. But on that ground, and along and in common with the: 
there are the peculiarities of social consciousness, those that are 
normally called a “subjective factor”, that play an important 
part. Now, bearing in view Marx’s well-known finding about the 
ideas becoming a material force when they grip the minds of 
the masses, let us look at what ideas have been and are still op¬ 
posed to capitalism in the national liberation movement. 


The Spread of Bourgeois Civilisation to the East and 
Protest Against It 


The “transplanting” of bourgeois ideology was part of the proc¬ 
ess which Lenin described as consisting essentially in transplant¬ 
ing capitalist production from the metropolitan countries to the 
colonies. 14 The ideas of Enlightenment, born by the best brains 
of France, England and other West European countries in the 
early bourgeois times, reached all parts of the world and began 
to be intensively propagated in the territories which had becomi 
the colonies of European Powers. But there they underwent cer¬ 
tain transformation suggesting the particular colonial character 
of Enlightenment as a whole. 

The main instrument of the colonial enlightenment was colon 
ial enlightenment in the narrow and literal sense of the terntj 
in other words, the system of education introduced by colonise; 
The importance of that innovation can hardly be overestimate^ 
For the youth, the colonial school was a source of knowledj 
which opened up the way not only for personal advancement but 
also for reshaping the life of their native people in general. The: 
was a rush for knowledge. Describing the “first urge to le 
which swept across India”, one of the contemporaries wrotej 
“The youth of India studied with tremendous zeal, doing what 
seemed to be beyond human ability” 15 . Those were the tim< 
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when, according to an ideologue of the national liberation move¬ 
ment in another continent, the colonial intellectuals “avidly 
plunged themselves into Western culture”, and like a stepchild, 
strove not just to get familiar with the new family but to become 

part of it’ 6 . 

However, it was not long before the mother country demanded 
full obedience, without giving either the full value of life or even 
the full value and integrity of world outlook in return. For 
scores of thousands of Asians and Africans colonial enlightenment 
turned out to be “a negative education”. “We have only learnt 
that we are nobodies”, 17 Swami Vivekananda stated with bit¬ 
terness. Colonial teachers cultivated a feeling of contempt for the 
past, for the faith of fathers and for the customs of the people 
in the minds of their pupils. That produced an inferiority com¬ 
plex, disbelief in one’s forces, suppression of one’s sense of pers¬ 
onal dignity, etc. 

Besides, colonial intellectuals started to learn from the Enligh¬ 
tenment when its European homeland had already passed through 
its crisis. The enlighteners’ ideals of fraternity, equality and lib¬ 
erty turned out to be disproved by the realities of bourgeois soc¬ 
iety with its most dramatic class antagonisms, glaring inequality, 
competition, alienation of the human being, etc. Setting out for 
London, Paris or New York as a new Mecca, colonial intellect¬ 
uals quite often found themselves to be deceived as soon as they 
arrived there. It is in the metropolitan countries that many of 
them got infected with anti-bourgeois sentiments and profound 
scepticism about Western civilisation and European culture. 

But it is in their own homelands that Asians and Africans, 
educated in Europe, were in for the bitterest disappointment 
when they realised that colonial enlightenment served as a ration¬ 
ale and excuse for colonial domination (“colonial duty”, “the 
civilising mission” of Europeans, “the burden of the white man”) 
and the spread of European culture was the ideological weapon 
°f the colonizers. 18 The chauvinism of bourgeois ideology sancti¬ 
fying colonial oppression and the essentially forcible character of 
the establishment of burgeois (European) culture had the most 
unfavourable consequences for the destinies of Enlightenment in 
the East. 

Apparently, it would be inaccurate to speak of the historical 
limitation of the Enlightenment in its colonial version. Strictly 
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speaking, in Europe, too, it was historically conditioned and 
consequently, limited in the bourgeois sense, at its inception. I n 
this particular case, it will be more appropriate to speak of V 
being “truncated" and “crisis-ridden” because what we mean 9 
(bourgeois) ideology in time of crisis and (bourgeois) culture 
in time of decay, with all potentialities for progressive develop¬ 
ment used up. And those European thinkers and cultural perso. 
nalities whose works African and Asian intellectuals drew upon 
to assimilate the ideas of Renaissance and Enlightenment we 
now more often the ideologues of the crisis and decline of boui 
geois culture. For example, the idea of Reason was learned, ^ 
evidenced by the Moroccan philosopher Abdallah Laroui, not 
from Leonardo da Vinci or Erasmus, but from Ernest Renan, 
and the principles of democracy—-not from John Locke or Mon- 
tesquieu, but from John Stuart Mill, the concept of scientific and 
technological progress—not from Saint-Simon, but from “prag¬ 
matic vulgarizers who degrade the Promethean vision of science 
to a sordid search for petty-bourgeois comfort”. 10 

This striking manifestation of the decline of bourgeois culture 
in the sense of its falling general level was only one side of tha 
whole process, and not the major one at that, by its impact on 
the colonial world. The crisis of the ideology and culture of the 
bourgeois civilisation of the West by the time it had spread to 
the East found itself most profoundly and dramatically expressed 
in the differentiation of the ideas and principles advanced by the 
epoch of its genesis. What had once represented a single whole 1 * 1 
became a split nucleus in the social and historical respect. The 
arose a whole spectrum of ideas which turned out to be various¬ 
ly bourgeois. At one end of the spectrum we see specifically bour¬ 
geois ideas, such as the freedom of property. In the centre thera 
are the ideas of the nation and national sovereignty, constitution 
al government and civil rights. They acquired particular import 
ance in the struggle against colonial rule, personifying the bourgi 
eois democratic character of the ideology of the national libera¬ 
tion movement, normally for researchers. But it is worth notin 
that these ideas are relatively bourgeois and conditioned by the 
general (bourgeois) character of the epoch and the general (bour 
geois) content of national culture. Outside that context, sucM 
ideas become general democratic principles. Still more relative! 
bourgeois are such ideas of the Enlightenment as the principle 
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of progress and of the advance of human society, including scien¬ 
tific and technological progress. 

Finally, at the other end of the spectrum there were ideas 
“leading", to quote the founding fathers of Marxism, “beyond 
the ideas of the old world order”. 21 Such ideas, expressed, not¬ 
ably, by the slogans of the Great French Revolution “equality, 
fraternity” were stultified in bourgeois culture and interpreted in 
the spirit of formal legal equality and abstract humanism—the 
foundations of bourgeois ideology. But they were essentially not 
bourgeois for they dated from the principles of the peasant and 
even clan and tribal commune and, potentially, even antibour¬ 
geois, which transpired while bourgeois ways were still being es¬ 
tablished. 22 

All that came to light in full measure in the new historical 
epoch ushered in by the Socialist Revolution in Russia, when an 
alternative to the bourgeois evolution of national liberation move¬ 
ments took shape in historic world-wide dimensions. However, 
even at the point of assessing the influence of the ideas of the 
Enlightenment on the ideology of the national liberation strug¬ 
gles in the European colonies in the period immediately preceding 
the October Revolution, we should take into account their div¬ 
ersity. Such consideration makes it possible to understand why 
these ideas could become a double-edged weapon in the course 
of the struggle for national independence. By and large, since 
the ideology of the national liberation movement was absorbing 
the ideas of the Enlightenment, the centre of their spectrum 
shifted towards general democratic and rationalistic principles 
and values “far beyond the bounds of a limited, properly bourge¬ 
ois world order, and within the mental world of Socialism”. 23 

On the whole, colonial enlightenment played a great part in 
shaping the ideology of the national liberation movement and 
such a new socio-cultural entity as colonial intellectuals. 24 But 
neither it, nor the Christian missionaries, the colonial legal ord¬ 
er or capitalist enterprises ever succeeded in making the culture 
of subject nations decisively bourgeois, nor did they have “bour¬ 
geois ideology, as a system of notions and standards well establish¬ 
ed [Emphasis added—AG.]” 25 Individual elements of bourgeois 
ideology formed a kind of superstructure over what was still pre¬ 
bourgeois culture and non-bourgeois social consciousness. Such 
multiformity accounts, in particular, for the difficulties in iden- 
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tifying the class character of the ideology of the national libera, 
tion movement. It did, in a way, embody bourgeois nationalism 
(suffice it to compare the views of Ram Mohan Roy* or Moham. 
mad Abduh** with what was represented by the ideology of an¬ 
ti-colonial protest in the form of the “old Chinese rebellion” 111 ) 
but it would be an oversimplification to see it confined to this 
nationalism. 

This is what has prompted more and more clarifications in 
Soviet scientific publications. “Researchers”, one of the authors 
stated, “point out that Afro-Asian nationalism is fundamentally 
different from classical bourgeois nationalism. This nationalism 
appeared, as a rule, before the process of consolidation of na¬ 
tions was over. Its origin was connected not with the formation 
of the national bourgeoisie as a product of capitalist development 
in the countries concerned but with the anti-colonial movement 
of oppressed peoples”. 27 Bourgeois nationalism proper (“classical” ; 
nationalism) was not so much produced by nation-building as 
“induced” by a clash with bourgeois culture (and ideology) of 
colonialists. And the very idea of the nation was applied to a 
pre-bourgeois nation or, to be exact, to a pre-bourgeois ethnos, j 

Non-bourgeois (pre-bourgeois) world outlook, standards and! 
values enveloped the bourgeois nucleus of new ideas and trans¬ 
formed them by imparting a traditionalist hue to them. Anti¬ 
bourgeois ideas naturally turned out to have the same hue. But 
in the latter case, the effect of traditionalisation was magnified 
several times over by the fact that the missionaries of bourgeois 
culture were foreign rulers, conquerors and oppressors. The crit¬ 
icism of the bourgeois civilisation of the West mounted along 
with the national liberation movement and the anti-bourgeois and 
traditionalist motives intensified each other and closely interlaced 
in that criticism. The peculiarities of the capitalist order of 
society, the features distinguishing it from pre-bourgeois societies 
were seen as the basic flaws of Western civilisation and became an 
object of criticism in social thought and the growing national 

* Ram Mohan Roy (1772 or 1774-1833), an Indian enlightener who 
fought against the most odious Hindu customs like the self-burning of 
widows. 

** Mohammad Abduh (1849-1905), an Arab enlightener who tried 
to adapt Islam to bourgeois relations. 
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consciousness of colonial countries. The thrust was, above all, 
against those bourgeois principles which were seen as the greatest 
threat to the integrity of social existence and the intellectual life 
of their peoples—individualism, utilitarianism, secularization, etc. 
Moreover, as the decisive moment in the struggle for independ¬ 
ence drew nearer, there was an appreciable reappraisal: what 
could first be welcomed as the emancipation of the individual was 
then branded as the consecration of the “Homo homini lupus est” 
principle, the worship of reason was found to conceal the “wor¬ 
ship of profit-hunting” and “mental freedom” to stand for “men¬ 
tal sterility”, etc. 

The increasingly critical attitude to Western civilisation in 
the nascent national consciousness of oppressed peoples was, by 
and large, a dominant tendency, and, with certain nuances, that 
must, evidently, have been a general rule for colonial and depend¬ 
ent countries. Tracing the development of Arab social thought 
from the early 19th to the early 20th centuries, Z. I. Levin stat¬ 
ed that it had passed “from an awakened interest in European 
success in technology through idealizing West European social and 
political structures and the education system to anti-colonialism 
and criticism of some features of European bourgeois civilisa¬ 
tion”. 28 

About as much can be said regarding colonial India. In con¬ 
sidering the course of the reformation movement in that country, 
R.B. Rybakov wrote about an “intensification of anti-colonial, 
anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist tendencies”. 29 While the great¬ 
est mind of India in the late 18th and the early 19th cen¬ 
turies, Ram Mohan Roy was still sharing “historically condi¬ 
tioned illusions” concerning the British mission in India and ad¬ 
mired the bourgeois order in the metropolitan country, 30 by the 
early 20th century such illusions came to be regarded as verging 
on defeatism and national betrayal. An aspiration for transform¬ 
ing traditional institutions by emulating Western models was 
replaced, as a dominant trend, by the rejection or, to be exact, 
by an injunction to reject those models and by the idea of 
national regeneration, that is, the country’s reconstruction, based, 
above all, on its own traditions. “If India is destined to be reborn 
and to become great,” said Aurobindo Ghosh, one of the lea¬ 
ders of the national liberation movement of the early 20th cen¬ 
tury, “that will be achieved not by imitating the methods of 
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English policy and trade and metropolitan institutions, but by 
elevating its own civilisation, cleaned of the ills that afflicted it, 
to yet higher and more significant accomplishments than those 
ever recorded”. 31 

Calling for India to go her own way, instead of following in 
the footstep of the West, suggesting a variety of ways and, con¬ 
sequently, looking for, or at least, stressing the need for a national 
alternative to the Western ways were characteristic of the most 
outstanding exponents of Indian social thought who laid down' 
the cornerstone principles of the ideology of the liberation move¬ 
ment in that country. In fact, Mahatma Gandhi, leader of the 
Indian national liberation movement, is known to have gone 
as far as to reject the bourgeois civilisation of the West alto¬ 
gether, including such attributes as cars and large cities. 

The denunciation of the Western ways, institutions and values 
provided a source of inspiration in the struggle against the foreign 
conquerors who relied on them; conversely, pleaching imitation 
turned out to be a demoralizing factor in this struggle. The idea 
of reviving traditional values and treading its own path was the 
idea of national self-assertion and as such it was, first of all, 
basically anti-colonial. But inasmuch as the denounced Western 
ways, institutions and values were the historical form of exis¬ 
tence of the capitalist socio-economic system, anti-colonial criti¬ 
cism struck at it, too, thereby making the idea of “one’s own 
path” sound anti-capitalist more or less, enough, in fact, to lay 
the ground, if in broad outline, for the concepts of non-capitalist 
development to be formed within the national liberation move¬ 
ment. 

Now, here is a point to clear up. One should not think that 
the ideas and, subsequently, the concepts of non-capitalist devel¬ 
opment were based only on the refusal to borrow Western models 
or that such a refusal was exclusively traditionalist. Contrary 
to the die-hard notions about the unilineality of the historical 
process, in this case the refusal to borrow appeared as the reverse 
side of the borrowing and it was growing as the latter gained 
ground. The “transplanting” of the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion, of the Western way of life and of bourgeois ideology was 
followed up by an assimilation of some of their forms and ele¬ 
ments. Looking at it from the standpoint of cultural history, one 
must say that the greatest contradiction of the national libera- 
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tion movement was in combining a determined, and sometimes 
ruthless anti-colonial struggle against representatives of Western 
civilisation with learning and emulating its achievements and 
“Western ideals”. The great liberation movement of oppressed 
peoples and their national regeneration simultaneously signified 
a n extension of the world-wide history-making process with the 
West in the vanguard. It is not by chance that Lenin, while 
assessing the “awakening of Asia”, should have written about the 
peoples of the East being drawn into “the struggle for the ideals 
which the West has already worked out for itself”. 32 The con¬ 
cepts of non-capitalist development, born of the national liber¬ 
ation movement, faithfully reflected and expressed this drama¬ 
tic contradiction. 

Non-Capitalist Development and Fusion of Cultures. 

The Problem of “Translating” the Ideas of Socialism 
into the Language of African and Asian National Cultures 

Outstanding fighters for the independence of Eastern coun¬ 
tries were by no means in favour of a total rejection of West¬ 
ern culture, nor were they traditionalists in the full sense of 
the term. Although at the height of the anti-colonial struggle, 
their criticism of the traditional ways and attitudes was normally 
muted, they never gave it up. Mahatma Gandhi’s unflagging 
struggle against such a basic attribute of traditional Indian 
society as the untouchables is a clear case in point. It is not a 
return to the traditional ways and attitudes but development 
using the traditional heritage that underlay the ideas of the non¬ 
capitalist option. The advocates of those ideas strove to be equi¬ 
distant both from westernization and from traditionalism or, as 
outstanding Indian enlightener and reformer Vivekananda 
aphoristically put it, to avoid the “Scylla of the old orthodoxy” 
and the “Charybdis of modern European civilisation”. 33 

But you cannot create a new culture out of nothing. While 
•ejecting both extremes, the leaders of the national liberation 
Movement were forced to draw upon both sources and to borrow 
front the one and the other cultural fund available in colonial 
society. The ideas of non-capitalist development arose from the 
j^Uiflicting position of rejection and borrowing, which was pecu- 
lar to the national liberation movement as a whole. The con- 
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cepts of non-capitalist development were taking shape at a cross, 
ing of two streams of cultural history: one was the intensified 
penetration of Western institutions and values into Eastern 
countries and the other—the galvanization and rebirth of the 
traditional heritage. Behind the platforms of “national identity" 
and “one’s own way” was a revision of the traditional heritage 
in the light of the borrowed philosophical principles. The con- 
cepts of skipping capitalism became a clear expression of the 
fusion of cultures that was beginning in Eastern countries, j 

Ideologues of non-capitalist development have quite often 
spoken up in no uncertain terms for this fusion, supporting and 
advancing the ideas of cultural interchange. While denouncing; 
the caste and religious prejudices, the worship of self-denial and 
the other-worldly orientation in Indian civilisation, Vivekananda 
found it to contain some positive features which he set against 
the vices of the West. Simultaneously, while castigating the oli¬ 
garchy of the rich, the worship of things and other flaws of 
Western civilisation, he found it to have some merits which he 
set against the vices of Indian civilisation. Such double ambiva¬ 
lence predetermined or, rather, justified the principle of selec¬ 
tion and intercomplementing of the positive features of Western 
and Eastern (Indian) civilisation. Vivekananda wrote that the 
admirable achievements in terms of spirit (East!) should be 
shared in exchange for amazing achievements in the material 
field (West!)... The receptive Western mind would stand to 
gain from an admixture of introspection and the habits of medi¬ 
tation typical of the East, while the Eastern mind would gain 
by learning how to be more active and vigorous. 34 

A fusion of cultural histories was championed by China’s 
outstanding personalities who were going over to the positions 
of revolutionary democracy. Li Dazhao, Chen Duxiu and Sun 
Yatsen opposed the adoration of all things Western and took 
great care of national culture, although criticising it at the same 
time. Li Dazhao’s arguments were particularly characteristic re¬ 
garding the fusion of cultures. By comparing contemplatively 
identified hallmarks of Eastern and Western civilisations, 19 
obtained two rows of definitions, neither looking immaculate 
and self-sufficient. That pattern prompted intercomplementiog 
individual pairs of attributes of civilisation, as Intuition, Art and 
Spirit in the East and, accordingly, Reason, Science and Matter 
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in the West. Li Dazhao considered both civilisations as two in¬ 
dispensable driving forces of world progress. Bringing the cultures 
0 f the East and the West closer together and having them 
compl ement each other would, as he saw it, make up an integ¬ 
rated world culture. 36 

The socialist perspective or socialist orientation is, from the 
Marxist point of view, the criterion for the concepts of the non¬ 
capitalist way, that which distinguishes them from the reformist 
theories of “advanced capitalism” or traditionalist doctrines of 
modernized theocracy and “Oriental despotism”. However, clari¬ 
fying and specifying the socialist perspective is a historical 
process which, as far as the African and Asian countries are 
concerned, involves a very distinctive pattern of formation of 
socialist ideas. 

The propagation of socialist ideas was connected, in particular, 
with their perception in the sense of a cultural fusion and, above 
all, as “anti-Western westernization”. 36 Conforming to the direc¬ 
tion of the quest formulated in Vivekananda’s aphorism, socialism 
was neither traditionalism nor Westernization identified with 
bourgeois ideology. Socialist ideas, Western by the place of their 
origin and by their appearance as a stage in the development of 
European social thought, could be perceived both as non-Western 
and even anti-Western, challenging and negating European civil¬ 
isation in its bourgeois clothing. It is not by chance that even 
fairly moderate religious reformers should have followed the 
development of the working-class and socialist movement in 
Europe not only with a feeling of sympathy but also somewhat 
gloatingly, taking its growth as evidence of the depravity of Euro¬ 
pean civilisation and regarding it both as a sign of the approach¬ 
ing collapse of Western domination and a refutation of the 
Western claims to the role of a world-wide historic standard of 
civilisation. 

Interpreted in that way, the Western origin of socialism could 
not prevent it spreading in the East. On the contrary, just 
because of the properties arising from such origin, it correspond- 
e d to the cultural vision and requirements of colonial intellec¬ 
tuals educated in Europe. Socialist doctrines and, above all, scien¬ 
ce socialism (Marxism), made it possible to reject bourgeois 
civilisation that was imposed by colonizers, without pleading for 
Pre-bourgeois patriarchalism. It is rationalist scientific principles 
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that formed the supreme standards of reference to justify thi^ 
two-fold rejection. The idea of progress, that of the consistent 
advance of human society and the concept of the natural laws 
behind the world-wide historical process indicating the inevita. 
bility of capitalism being eventually replaced by a more con sum. 
mate social order were of paramount importance. It is not for 
nothing, for example, that such outstanding representatives of 
that intellectual contingent as Nehru and Fanon, while express- 
ing their attitude to Marxism, should have particularly noted 
the historical optimism of Marx’s teachings. 

But scientific and theoretical arguments in favour of socialism 
and evidence cited to prove its superiority over capitalism as a 
social and economic system and the natural requirement for 
capitalism to be replaced by socialism—arguments in the cate¬ 
gories of Western social thought and Western cultural values—J 
were not enough for the ideas of socialism to grip the minds of 
the masses whose mode of living and way of thinking remained 
essentially traditional and pre-bourgeois. It is precisely the “West¬ 
ernization” of socialism that underwent the greatest transform a* I 
tion in the mentality of the masses. Just like anything that has 
been borrowed, it was reborn to live a second life in the national 
traditions of the oppressed peoples. 

One thing that was common for the ideological trends of 
African and Asian countries was the “discovery” of the ideas 
of socialism in the Scriptures, monuments of social thought and 
oral traditions of national cultures; particular thinkers of ancient 
and medieval times were (and still are) declared to have been 
the forerunners of scientific socialism. In consequence, on the 
one hand, the national tradition was “pulled up” to socialism 
and, on the other, the modernization of the respective religious 
and philosophical teachings made for creating an archaic image 
of socialism. Interpreted in the light of the ideas of social justice 
and equality, humanity and plain common sense, which were 
current still in pre-bourgeois societies, socialism was largely re¬ 
placed by them. That created a “synthetic” base of national and 
religious socialisms wide-spread in the ideology of the national 
liberation movement after the winning of independence by 
colonial countries and peoples. 

Soviet researchers were at one time predominantly critical 
and uncompromisingly negative in respect of national socialisms- 
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jt was presumed that the ideology of the liberation movement in 
Asia and Africa would be evolving from anti-colonial and anti¬ 
imperialist nationalism to socialism under what was expected to 
l be a non-stop schedule and national socialisms were seen as a 
retreat and a departure from that course. Such an approach, by 
oversimplifying the problem of combining socialism with the 
national liberation movement, led to a one-sided assessment of 
this ideological phenomenon. However, as Soviet scholar 
14 . N. Brutents has emphasized, national socialisms should be 
viewed not only as a departure from scientific socialism and 
“transformation and more or less significant—depending on the 
political positions of the proponents of these concepts—distor¬ 
tion” of its provisions. This is, at the same time, a “manifesta¬ 
tion ... of a certain ‘retreat’ of nationalism which . . . acts not 
quite independently, but . . . under the umbrella of ‘socialist’ 
theories. The ideas borrowed from the nationalist arsenal obey 
... the requirements of these theories to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent”. 37 

In their recent works Soviet scholars have been making the 
point that the emergence of national socialisms is “one of the 
most striking manifestations of the deepening social content of 
nationalism” 38 and of the deepening social character of the 
national liberation movement, and that this is a certain stage 
of the evolution of its ideology under the influence of the ideas 
of socialism. A more precise evaluation of so distinct an ideolog¬ 
ical entity as national socialisms comes from a closer insight 
into the complexity of the entire process of combining scientific 
socialism with the national liberation movement. Analysing the 
experience of the revolutionary democratic parties of emergent 
nations, Soviet scholar Yu. N. Gavrilov has pointed out: “Even 
the leading hard core of a party takes long to learn and apply 
Marxism-Leninism. Scientific socialist ideology takes still longer 
to strike root in uncultivated social and economic soil”. 39 It 
should be added that the problem of transformation of the cul¬ 
tural and historical “soil”, i.e., the interaction of socialism with 
the historical experience and cultural traditions of the peoples 
of African and Asian countries, is no less complex. 

This problem has already been posed in Soviet Oriental and 
African studies and some of its aspects (the role of religion 
°r patriarchal-archaic world outlook or overlapping national and 
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class elements in the social consciousness of colonial and post, 
colonial societies) have been expressly examined by various 
authors. 40 It is related not only to national and religious social 
isms providing the best evidence by which to judge its influence. 
Soviet science has developed various points of view regarding the 
relationship between the revolutionary democratic concepts of 
the non-capitalist option and national socialisms. In the opinion 
of some authors, revolutionary democratic concepts form some¬ 
thing like a left flank of this involved and contradictory ideo¬ 
logical complex; others presume that revolutionary democrat 
have already surmounted or are surmounting national socialist 
positions in their concepts. There is another thing that is impor¬ 
tant for us to stress at this point. The problem of the interac¬ 
tion of socialism with the cultural history of the emergent coun¬ 
tries, which has been subjectively expressed through the national- 
socialist outlook of certain ideologues, is an objective one and, as 
such, it has faced and will face all social forces and ideological 
trends in the emergent countries, including, of course, the revo¬ 
lutionary democrats. 

Although the national and national-colonial questions figured 
prominently in the theory of scientific socialism, due, above all, 
to Lenin’s works, it has been typical of Western science and 
propaganda to claim that Marxism underestimates the import¬ 
ance of ethnic problems, that its founding fathers showed contempt 
for them, and that Marx, Engels, and Lenin exhibited “national 
nihilism”. Such views have been expressed in political quarters 
of some of the emergent nations. Refuting them and character¬ 
izing Lenin’s contribution towards the elaboration of the ethnic 
issue, Ulyanovsky has noted that “Lenin always saw the national 
quality as a reality in which the class quality shows itself in one 
form or another” and that the founder of the Soviet multi-na¬ 
tion state considered the “national quality as something histori¬ 
cally created and objective”. 41 

These conclusions apply in full measure to the area of social 
consciousness and national self-awareness. Yuri Andropov, quali¬ 
fying the peculiarities of this area in the speech on the Sixtieth 
Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics said: 
“Everything counts—the attitude to the language, to monu¬ 
ments of the past, the interpretation of historical events”. 42 Each 
nation’s historical record is the path which it has traversed. 
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v,hich nobody can ever take away from it, and it finds expres¬ 
sion in * ts historical consciousness, cultural heritage and, finally, 
its language. It is, perhaps, a nation’s most elementary compo¬ 
nent—its language, that provides the first bit of its “historical 
existence’’ and its objective national quality. And the problem of 
propagation and perception of new ideas, including socialist 
ideas, in social thought and social consciousness of African and 
Asian peoples, also started with the complexities of translation 
in the most literal sense of the term. 

But while political requirements stimulate an appeal to na¬ 
tional traditions and the “translation” of socialist ideas into their 
“language”, the “language” of these traditions also has a serious 
impact on politics, conditioning the specific features of the world 
outlook and mentality of political leaders at all levels: from the 
direct representatives of the masses to the leaders and ideologues. 
The reference to the “middleway” doctrine in the platform of 
the Burma Socialist Programme Party can be taken as a clear 
case in point. Burmese authors insist on it being identical with 
dialectics. But, obviously, that Buddhist dialectics is gireatly dif¬ 
ferent from Hegelian and Marxian dialectics. One thing that 
attracts attention is that the accent in the treatment of the prin¬ 
ciple of the unity and struggle of opposites is on unity, that the 
notion of “contradiction” is not accepted, or perceived, etc. 
Social and political “correlations” of such a world outlook or 
mode of thinking are quite definite. 

So, the problem of “translation” of socialist ideas which we 
come across in the concepts of national and revolutionary 
democrats is not so much that of language as that of cultural 
history, for it is a problem of having these ideas expressed in 
the “language” of the national tradition. And the peculiarities 
of the tradition find their most tangible embodiment in corres¬ 
ponding concepts. Unfortunately, we often find the impact of 
such peculiarities misunderstood or underestimated. Take, for 
example, the case when the concepts of African revolutionary 
democracy are considered in opposition to the revolutionary de¬ 
mocratic concepts of Arab countries on the grounds of their 
widespread commitment to religious and philosophical traditions, 
Piety towards the Prophet, references to the Koran, etc. 

The distinction here is obvious, but in evaluating it, one 
should take into account the fact that the revolutionary demo- 
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crats of Arab countries stand by an advanced religious and philn 
sophical tradition created in their native language and entrenched 
in national culture, while the heritage of national culture 
in Africa south of the Sahara is the thinking based on myths 
and poetry and a rich storehouse of mythology and folklore.*! 
The philosophical tradition formed there is either the processing 
of this heritage which has begun this century (particularly since 
independence) or European philosophy (in larger measure) in 
European—English and French—languages. The latter circum. 
stance has, beyond question, contributed and still contributes 
towards the dissemination of socialist ideas in a form close to 
their primary source, although the problem of “translation” into 
the “language” of national traditions exists also in Africa south 
of the Sahara, while the task of “adjusting” the traditions of 
African societies to socialism seems easy only at first glance. So 
it would hardly be right to have revolutionary democrats ranged 
politically by their greater or lesser adherence to traditions. 
There has to be an analysis of these traditions to consider their 
actual impact on respective societies. 

This is what the founders of Marxism called for. Engels, 
who made a point of studying the history of philosophy, while 
summing up, as it were, his studies in the closing period of 
his life, formulated his conclusion about the importance of the 
historical fund existing in the ideological areas as objective 
ground making their development relatively self-sustained. “The 
precondition of the philosophy of each epoch regarded as a 
distinct sphere in the division of labour,” he wrote, “is a defi¬ 
nite body of thought which is handed down to it by its predeces¬ 
sors, and which is also its starting point. And that is why econom¬ 
ically backward countries can still play first fiddle in philo¬ 
sophy: France in the eighteenth century as compared with Eng¬ 
land, . . . and later Germany as compared with both”. 44 A few 
years later Engels reverted to this conclusion. He wrote that a 
thinker “possesses in every sphere of science material which has 
arisen independently out of the thought of previous generations 
and has gone through its own independent course of development 
in the brains of these successive generations” and that if “we 
deny an independent historical development to the various ideo¬ 
logical spheres which play a part in history, we also deny them 
any effect upon history ”. 45 




The Role of Revolutionary Democracy in Making the 
Emergent Countries a Subject of World History 

In the light of these comments made by Engels, it is obvious 
that criticism of the revolutionary democrats of the emergent 
countries for using that body of thought which exists in nation¬ 
al culture in the shape of a vocabulary, stock of notions, logical 
constructions, value categories, etc., is tantamount to urging 
disregard for objective realities. Behind the allusions to the 
specific national circumstances and the ideologically accentuat¬ 
ed “distinctive identity”, one should, in this case, distinguish 
the really independent existence of stable elements of culture 
(I say it is relatively independent because cases of total seclusion 
in world culture are very few and far between). 

However, what we do come across more often in the theories 
of the ideologues of the national liberation movement in gener¬ 
al and in the concepts of non-capitalist development in parti¬ 
cular is not the objectively independent existence of a national 
culture, but claims or guidelines for national “distinctive iden¬ 
tity”. Yet a nihilistic approach would be out of place in this 
case, too. It is worth recalling that Marx by no means denounced 
the “efforts of Russians to find a path of development for their 
country different from that which Western Europe pursued and 
still pursues”, although they were made under the umbrella of 
Russia’s “distinctive identity”. It is common for “distinctive 
identity” to be associated with notions of some self-dependent 
and unchanged substance equal to itself. However, they do not 
contain the very idea of development and, consequently, neither 
do they have anything to do with the concepts of non-capitalist 
development. One thing directly related to the latter in Rus¬ 
sian social thought is a tendency to perceive “distinctive iden¬ 
tity” as Russia’s historical calling and her ability to make her 
contribution to world history and occupy a fitting place in world 
civilisation due to the peculiarities of her development. This 
•s the approach that was characteristic of Russian revolutionary 
democrats. One of them, A. I. Herzen, wondered all through 
his life: “So what idea, what thought does the Russian people 
bring into history?” 46 Now, earlier on, another one, V. G. Be- 
linsky, proclaimed as a kind of programme: “Yes, we have some 
national life over here, and we are destined to say our word and 
°ur thought to the world”. 
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This idea of a national calling rests on a sound determin;,. 
tion, intrinsic to each national culture in the making, to assert 
and to establish itself among others in the realm of world civile 
sation. It is all the more characteristic of the peoples whose cu,. 
ture and civilisation were dismissed and suppressed for years-- 
“on behalf of world civilisation”. 47 Explaining the importunity 
with which intellectuals of colonial countries sometimes pro- 
claimed the distinctive identity of national culture, Fanon wrote: 

. .Those who condemn this excessive passion strangely foi- 
get that their psyche and their ego shelter themselves comfor¬ 
tably behind French or German culture which has proved its 
worth beyond dispute”. 48 The writings of that ideologue of the 
national liberation movement have thrown in full relief, one may 
say, the sophisticated dialectics of the general and the particu¬ 
lar, inherent in the struggle of the peoples oppressed by European 
colonialism for their national liberation. Therefore, his judge¬ 
ments on the subject deserve particular attention. 

In the national consciousness of the oppressed, Fanon point¬ 
ed out, decolonization is “not discourse on something universal 
but zealous affirmation of originality meant as absolute” 49 and 
at the same time an embodiment of their “will to participate in 
the edification of civilisation in the 'rest of the world”. 50 So why 
do the oppressed peoples have to affirm their national originality 
first before building up world civilisation? Obviously because, 


above all, the first thing to do to achieve national liberation is to 
prove a nation’s existence and that means, according to the 
Marxist definition of the nation, that each particular historical 
human community, apart from having a common language, 
common territory and a common economic set-up, has appropriar 
te psychological and other peculiarities “fixed in the specific 
features of a given people’s culture which distinguish their culture 
from that of other peoples”. 61 Now, the only way for national cul¬ 
ture to make its contribution to the storehouse of world civilisar 
tion is by preserving its distinctions and complementing the 
cultural achievements of other peoples with its own discoveries 
preserved by its cultural tradition. Indeed, it is only the people 
who have preserved the continuity of their own cultural tradi¬ 
tion that would not lose their capacity for new discoveries and 
for a creative cultural endeavour. 

However obvious that may be for a Marxist, there is another 
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thing that is just as obvious: it is normal for the preservation 
0 f a cultural heritage to become a problem at a time of revolu¬ 
tionary movements. It is just because a revolution means a break 
jn continuity in the development of society as a whole, it is just 
because a revolutionary nation is obsessed with a desire to dis¬ 
mantle the old world altogether for the sake of building a new 
one, there is a trend for the revolutionary contingent to settle 
accounts with the cultural heritage as well and to set about 
creating culture anew, from scratch. The greatest example of 
a revolutionary’s historical maturity is, therefore, still that of 
Lenin who opposed such a trend when it appeared, notably, 
in the activities of what was known as Proletkult* The same 
problem arises in modern national liberation revolutionary move¬ 
ments and revolutionary democrats of emergent countries have 
to combat such proletkult passions, so to speak. 

“Some Ethiopians”, said a representative of revolutionary 
Ethiopia, “consider it necessary to destroy all the institutions of 
traditional culture just because they come from the past and 
outdated social order”. 52 By contrast with such ambitions, the 
Declaration of the Commission for Organising the Party of Work¬ 
ing People of Ethiopia imperatively underlined the necessity of 
studying, promoting and enriching country’s traditional culture. 
Resolutions of FRELIMO (Mozambique) provided for a nation¬ 
al commission to be set up to collect and study the people’s 
traditions and customs. There were the first national festival of 
traditional music and dancing in that country in 1980, and 
an international symposium on the protection of cultural heri¬ 
tage, with UNESCO involvement, in January 1981. Nihilistic 
tendencies have been opposed in some other socialist-oriented 
countries, too. 53 

Naturally, a simple “stocktaking” of traditional notions, cus¬ 
toms and values and keeping them like museum exhibits cannot 
be a real alternative to nihilism. Cultural tradition is not a ware¬ 
house of finished products with appropriate tags by which each 
ideological and political trend would find the thing it needs. 
There is no place for tags in this case, nor could one go by them 


* Proletkult (proletarian culture) was a cultural-educational, liter- 
ar V and art organization (1917-1932) seeking to form a new socialist 
r -ulture without using historical heritage. 
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because, as Soviet researchers have been pointing out, “the san 
traditions may turn out to be of different significance depending 
on the kind of ideological interpretation they are given” and on 
“the context of the social and political struggle in which the 
myths and images of the past, historical evidences and ethical 
values become part of the programmes of different social move- 
ments”. 51 So this is no place for museum-type stocktaking because 
one cannot identify culture with objectified things it repre¬ 
sents. Such “objectifying” in politics, just as in art, proves to be 
something like “styling”, imitating a tradition, assimilating its 
external attributes, i.e., in the long run, superficially using a cul¬ 
tural tradition to further self-seeking interests. And all that is a 
far cry from real cultural creativity. 

The nihilistic feeling in the revolutionary democratic circles 
was, to a certain extent, a reaction to the said “styling” of nation¬ 
al culture. Such a phenomenon was widespread in post-colonial 
times. The bourgeois elements or those turning bourgeois (repre¬ 
sented, in particular, by the bureaucratic and military-bureau¬ 
cratic regimes), which came to power in many emergent countries, 
usurped individual slogans and exaggerated some features of 
cultural rebirth in a bid to create a mass base for themselves. 
Disguising their more or less obvious cosmopolitism and their 
adoration of “modernism” and the Western way of life, such 
rulers are not averse to “swearing by yesterday”. They readily 
appeal to local gods and the heroic record of their peoples, swear 
allegiance to the Scriptures and wear traditional apparel. The 
betrayal of cultural heritage is sometimes covered up with sweep¬ 
ing campaigns to exorcize the “European spirit”, a genuine cul¬ 
tural revolution is replaced by the “Africanization”, “Arabiza¬ 
tion” or other “nationalization” of isolated aspects of everyday 
life, by fighting against the outward attributes of European cul¬ 
ture, borrowings of scientific terms, geographic names, etc. 

This way of upholding the distinctive national identity incen¬ 
ses progressive forces, but that does not mean that the defence 
of the distinctive cultural identity and national patrimony has 
lost its progressive character altogether for the emergent nations. 
True, some Soviet authors argue that the defence of the nation¬ 
al originality of African and Asian peoples was justified only in 
the colonial period and that there was no more objective need 
for such defence after the winning of national independence. 
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That is only half-right. While acknowledging the anti-colonial 
origin of the concepts of distinctive cultural identity, one cannot 
fail to notice that the problems of defending national culture 
are not resolved by the mere hoisting of a national flag. First, 
it is still important to work to overcome the colonial legacy, 
the humiliation of the masses—the carriers of traditional culture, 
the depression of national consciousness consequent upon cul¬ 
tural colonization in an attempt to depersonalize the subject 
nations. Second, colonialism has been replaced, and that is well 
known, by a new form of the denial of freedom—through eco¬ 
nomic and cultural dependence of the emergent nations. 

The economic, social and cultural weakness of post-colonial 
societies undermines the international position of the emergent 
nations and damages their growing national consciousness. In 
these circumstances, the struggle for national culture is no less 
fierce than the struggle for a national economy. Because of en¬ 
hanced social mobility and the advancement of the mass media, 
the “demonstration effect” of the Western way of life, clearly 
described in various works by Soviet Orientalists and Africanists, 
has greatly increased. The export of Western capitalist mass cul¬ 
ture has reached the countryside which ideologues of the na¬ 
tional liberation movement thought was the last unassailable bul¬ 
wark of original national culture. 

There has been a growing recognition on the part of revolu¬ 
tionary democrats that cultural dependence is not only a sequel 
to economic underdevelopment, but also a prerequisite for the 
continued economic dependence of the emergent countries on 
imperialism as it condemns them to following the Western 
models of development, emulating Western values and living by 
Western standards. Since revolutionary democrats are the most 
devoted and the most determined champions of national libera¬ 
tion and of the defence of the gains of the national liberation 
revolutions, a commitment to revive national culture is bound to 
be integral to revolutionary democratic programmes. As con¬ 
sistent anti-imperialists, revolutionary democrats cannot fail to 
be in the forefront of the struggle against Western dictatorial 
Practices in the cultural field, that is, against “cultural imperial- 
ls m”. It is not enough to end the physical presence of an 
enemy, Samora Machel, President of the People’s Republic of 
Mozambique, said shortly after his country had won its inde- 
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pendence. There should be an unflagging fight against the bour. 
geois way of life, habits and morals, for these negative factors 
in the life of the Mozambican people contribute towards keep, 
ing up imperialist domination. Only in a stout battle, the Presi. 
dent emphasized, could one oppose the cultural “infiltration of 
the enemy”. 65 

Imperialist domination and neocolonial expansionism in every 
shape or form have the common effect of making post-colonial 
societies increasingly bourgeois. The modernization of develop, 
ing countries after Western patterns and westernization of their 
culture lead to their turning into bourgeois nations. At the pre¬ 
sent time, the process of “transplanting capitalist production”, 
as mentioned at the beginning of this article, has reached a 
critical point. As one can see from some research studies by 
Soviet economists, what is being made bourgeois under the direct 
impact of the world capitalist system, still keeping most of the 
developing countries in submission, is so important an element 
of social reproduction as the system of needs. 66 The assimila¬ 
tion of a new system of needs in emergent countries leads to 
large sections of their population developing such wants as can¬ 
not be supplied within the framework of traditional production. 
In the concrete economic sense, this is the demand for a growing 
amount of marketable goods and services, a hunt for the “pres¬ 
tigious” commodities of Western manufacture, the moulding of 
a consumer fashion and “life-style”-—naturally by Western stan¬ 
dards. In the social-economic sense, this is a sharp differentiation 
not only of consumption levels but, more particularly, of the 
degree to which the requirements of different sections of the 
population are satisfied. A new type of individual, aspiring to 
the quickest possible social promotion and to the achievement 
of material well-being, is taking shape. Such principles of acti¬ 
vity as hoarding, calculation and self-seeking are striking root, as 
are those of utilitarian, pragmatic and individualistic morality. 
Bourgeois alienation, formalization of social relations and ero¬ 
sion of the personal character of social connections are devel¬ 
oping. 

In the meantime, there is a rising tide of spontaneous pro¬ 
test by the masses, which quite often find expression in a rein- 
vigoration of the traditional forms of social organisation, social 
connections and types of social consciousness. It is the duty of 
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evolutionary democrats to articulate this social protest and 
direct it towards creating a new type of society of a non-capitalist 
kind- Just because it is not bourgeois, the cultural heritage of 
the emergent nations is an ally and a base of support for revo¬ 
lutionary democrats, not their enemy. But it is only if combined 
with progressive world culture that the anti-bourgeois potential 
of this national heritage can be made work. Socialism, anti-imper¬ 
ialist forces and anti-bourgeois tendencies in capitalist countries 
are a gage of success of the non-capitalist option of the emergent 
countries not only in the material and economic sense, but also 
in the intellectual and cultural respect. The revolutionary demo¬ 
crats have yet to accomplish the history-making fusion of 
everything sound, viable and advanced in the national cultures 
of the developing countries with socialist culture. They have yet 
to inject a concrete and positive substance into the formula of 
the fusion of cultural histories, which was advanced back in the 
times of the “awakening of Asia” by the most farsighted ideolo¬ 
gues of the national liberation movement who strove to steer 
clear both of the Scyilla of traditionalism and Charybdis of 
Westernization. 

Early this century, Lenin conjectured a change of the pattern 
of world history as the peoples of colonial and semicolonial 
countries, that is, the oppressed majority of humanity, turned 
from passive objects of history into its subjects. He wrote about 
“the beginning of the end of ‘Oriental’ quiescence” 67 and the 
coming age of “great world storms opened up in Asia and there 
‘repercussions’ in Europe”, 68 that “the times when the cause of 
democracy and Socialism was associated only with Europe alone 
have gone for ever”. 59 In its Theses for the centenary of Lenin’s 
birth, the CPSU Central Committee emphasized that Lenin’s 
prevision of subject nations turning into active parties to world 
politics and winning the right to decide “the issue of the destiny 
of all humanity” is coming true nowadays. 90 

These propositions and conclusions are increasingly confirmed 
a nd elaborated on in the works by Soviet Orientalists and Afri¬ 
canists dealing with the problems of the national liberation move- 
tnent. It has been noted in these works that the concept of a 
subject of history implies that the peoples of emergent nations 
become masters of their destinies, gain an opportunity to choose 
the way to follow in their own national development and at the 
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same time exercise a growing influence on the worldwide histo 
ical process. 

The problem of the evolution of a new historical subject has 
many aspects. It comprises the consolidation of national sove¬ 
reignty, an independent foreign policy, social reforms, economic 
progress, and advancing the material and cultural standards of 
the people. Changes in international affairs and a reshaping of 
international economic relations, which, as they are, make the 
developing countries depend on the economic system of the capi-. 
talist world, are an indispensable condition and a major element 
of this problem. Finally, it is the aspiration of the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America to “state their projects, affirm 
their values, and define their relations with the world”, 61 and 
to contribute towards the development of world civilisation. 

While characterizing the world-wide history-making import¬ 
ance of the teachings of Marx, Lenin underlined, in particular, 
that Marxism had arisen “away from the high road of the devel¬ 
opment of world civilisation”, and as “the direct and immediate 
continuation of the teachings of the greatest representatives of 
philosophy, political economy and socialism”, and as “the legi¬ 
timate successor to the best that man produced in the nineteenth 
century”. 62 Later on he pointed out that Marxism “has . .. 
assimilated and refashioned everything of value in the more 
than two thousand years of the development of human thought 
and culture”. 63 At the same time, bringing out the direct sour¬ 
ces of Marxism, Lenin referred to classical German philosophy, 
classical English political economy and French Socialism (“com¬ 
bined with French revolutionary doctrines in general”), and 
emphasized that Marx “was the genius who continued and con¬ 
summated the three main ideological currents of the nineteenth 
century, as represented by the three most advanced countries of 
mankind [Emphasis added—vl.G.].” 64 It is not by accident 
that there is no reference in that list of Lenin’s, just as in his 
other comments on the ideological and theoretical prerequisites 
of Marxism, either to Arab or Indian philosophy, or the social 
thought of China, or the spiritual tradition of other Eastern 
nations and peoples. The reason for it is that by the time Marx¬ 
ism came into existence, Eastern peoples found themselves away 
from “the high road of the development of world civilisation” 
(which was passing through a capitalist stage), stood, as Lenin 
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I u t it, “beyond the pale of history”, 65 representing its object—an 
object of the activities of the European nations, which were of 
worldwide history-making importance. 

The awakening of the oppressed peoples of non-European 
countries, Nguyen Nghe of Socialist Vietnam has noted, began 
w ith the recognition that “Europe was in the vanguard of histo¬ 
ry for three centuries” [i.e. from the 17th century on] and that 
“Europe has at least launched two values on to the historical 
arena . . . renewal of productive forces and democracy”. 66 The 
awakening of the Orient, as Lenin stressed, was beginning with 
the struggle for “the ideals which the West has already worked 
out for itself”. 67 But while joining this struggle, African and 
Asian peoples are making their own contribution, advancing their 


own values and specifying “Western ideals” in accordance with 
their own cultural heritage. It is up to a researcher to appraise 
this contribution. 

Marxist theory, being as it is a live and constantly developing 
science, Lenin pointed out, “grows out of the sum total of the 
revolutionary experience and the revolutionary thinking of all 
the countries of the world”. 68 This precept of Lenin’s has been 
followed through in the documents of the CPSU and the inter¬ 
national Communist movement. Soviet scholars take it as their 
guide in analysing the processes unfolding in the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America at the present time. “The Marx- 
ist-Leninist teachings”, B. S. Yerasov writes, “in considering 
the interrelationship of scientific socialism with the cultural tra¬ 
ditions of African and Asian peoples, present themselves not as 
a break with age-old traditions and gains, but as a science car¬ 
rying forward the great historical trend of fighting against op¬ 
pression. The processes now going on [in the emergent coun¬ 
tries] provide the ground for various transformed elements of 
cultural heritage to be included not only in nationalist ideology 
and ‘national socialism’. At a higher level of development, these 
elements can flow into the ideology of scientific socialism which 
recognizes every people’s contribution to the development of the 
world-wide revolutionary process”. 69 

By fusing cultural histories, revolutionary democrats in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America contribute towards linking up the 
cultural traditions of their peoples with scientific socialism. The 
Evolutionary democratic concepts of the non-capitalist option of 
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African, Asian and Latin American states are being shaped and 
developed in the context of the growing influence of scientifi 
socialism on the social thought and consciousness of the people 
of emergent nations. At the same time, they are influencing scien¬ 
tific socialism, enriching it with their own historical experience. 

“The universality of Marxism-Leninism,” Yu. A. Krasin note'., 
“consists in its thorough theoretical assimilation of the entire 
wealth of social practice and, hence, in a critical reassessment 
of the content of progressive non-Marxist social theories and 
notions from scientific positions. This is one of the channels of 
Leninism’s digestion of the diversified and contradictory his¬ 
torical experience of the modern epoch”. 70 
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NON-CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By V. G. Khoros 

The problem of non-capitalist development was posed by Marx 
and Engels over a hundred years ago. In an unmailed letter to 
the Editorial Board of the Otechestvenniye Zapiski , Marx, speak¬ 
ing of the efforts of Populist leaders “to find a path of devel¬ 
opment for their country different from that which Western 
Europe pursued and still pursues”, granted the possibility, in 
principle, of Russia skipping the phase of capitalism. He believed 
that to be the “best case” for this country. 1 Moreover, the 
founders of scientific socialism presumed that various elements 
or remnants of traditional communal collectivism which survived 
in backward societies, when capitalism had already passed its 
peak in developed countries and was beginning to be eroded by 
internal contradictions and crises, could become a kind of sup¬ 
port for the transition to socialist forms of living. 

One factor to enable such a transition, Marx and Engels be¬ 
lieved, was for the revolutionary process to develop simultaneous¬ 
ly in advanced and backward societies. “If the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion,” they wrote in the preface to the 1882 Russian edition of 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party, “becomes the signal for 
a proletarian revolution in the West, so that both complement 
each other, the present Russian common ownership of land may 
serve as the starting-point for Communist development.” 2 Only 
with the help of a victorious proletariat, which would have de¬ 
monstrated “how it is done”, Engels emphasized in the closing 
years of his life, could the socially and economically underde¬ 
veloped nations “appreciably shorten the process of their develop¬ 
ment towards socialist society and avoid much of the suffering 
and fighting through which we are having to pave our way in 
Western Europe”." 


Of course, one could speak no more than theoretically about 
non-capitalist development in the times of Marx and Engels 
Not only a European proletarian revolution but anything like » 
mass peasant uprising in Russia were problematic in the last 
quarter of the 19th century. Nevertheless, the general sociolog. 
ical formulation of the problem by Marx and Engels was a 
matter of tremendous theoretical value. 

Lenin looked at the possibility of non-capitalist development 
against a different historical background, that of the age of 
imperialism and proletarian revolutions and of the incipient great 
national “awakening of Asia”. In that anti-colonial movement 
Lenin discovered some ideological trends of a Populist type,* 
which could gain ground, he presumed, “in a number of Asiatic 
countries”. 5 And although Lenin evaluated Sunyatsenism and 
similar trends, above all, from the standpoint of the major sig¬ 
nificance of their radical democratic core clothed in a utopian 
socialist mantle, he did not rule out the possibility that the said 
trends could, in certain circumstances, go beyond bourgeois 
democratic slogans. Radically-minded petty-bourgeois elements, 
he explained, “are not by any means necessarily hostile to social¬ 
ism under all conditions, or in all countries” 6 . 

After the victory of the October Revolution in Russia whicM 
powerfuly stimulated the revolutionary process in colonial and 
dependent countries Lenin, speaking before the Second Con¬ 
gress of the Communist International, called on it to advance 
“the proposition, with the appropriate theoretical grounding, that 
with the aid of the proletariat of the advanced countries, back¬ 
ward countries can go over to the Soviet system and, through 
certain stages of development, to communism, without having 
to pass through the capitalist stage”. 7 He expressed his convic¬ 
tion that direct borrowing of the “Russian form” of proletarian 
socialism was likewise possible, in principle, in the zone of the 
national liberation movement: “The idea of Soviet organisation 1 
is a simple one, and is applicable, not only to proletarian, but 
also to peasant feudal and semi-feudal relations”. 8 In the report 
to the Eighth All-Russia Congress of Soviets, Lenin, referring t0 
the formation and development of Soviet republics in Central 
Asia and in the Trans-Caucasus, pointed out: “These republic' 
are proof and corroboration of the fact that the ideas and pri* 1 " 
ciples of Soviet government are understood and immediately 
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applicable, not only in the industrially developed countries, not 
only hi those which have a social basis like the proletariat, but 
in those which have the peasantry as their basis”. 9 

Xoday one can say with certainty that the basic ideas and 
presumptions of the pioneers of scientific socialism regarding 
the problem of non-capitalist development have become a reality. 
\ number of countries in Asia and Africa, once free from colo¬ 
nial dependence, have opted for a non-capitalist path of deve¬ 
lopment and for socialist orientation*. This choice has been 
overwhelmingly stimulated by the existence and the aid of the 
world community of socialist nations as well as of the internation¬ 
al! communist and working-class movement. That means trans¬ 
lating into reality the idea suggested by Marx, Engels, and Le¬ 
nin about an alliance of the socialist movement of developed 
countries and the national democratic movement of former colo¬ 
nies and semi-colonies. The non-capitalist path of development 
has assumed tangible outlines, and in many countries national 
democrats link it up with surviving communal collectivist insti¬ 
tutions. Finally, in those emergent countries where vanguard 
parties of working people have appeared, the socialist orienta¬ 
tion of domestic and foreign policies is established by the appli¬ 
cation of the principles of Marxism-Leninism. 

Naturally, experience does not only bear out the earlier theo¬ 
retical constructions, but lends new dimensions to them. The 
record of non-capitalist development of emergent nations (if we 
exclude the Mongolian People’s Republic) is about a score of 
years, which is not too long by historical standards but quite 
sufficient for initial generalizations and conclusions. While still 
studying the problem of non-capitalist development, modern 
Marxist-Leninist thought already has some actual historical evi¬ 
dence to go by. 

It is, certainly, impossible to consider all aspects of this wide- 
ranging subject within the scope of a single article. So I’d 
better set the limits for this particular probe straight away. First, 
I am going to deal mainly with countries whose ruling regimes 
follow ideological trends of a Populist type, non-Marxist social- 


* In this article the concepts “non-capitalist path of development” 
“socialist orientation” are equivalent. 
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ism. Now, to explain, in brief, the way I am using the notion of 
“Populism” in this article, 10 let me just say that I see PopulisJ 
when applied to the modern developing nations, as an ideology 
centring on non-capitalist development through the use and 
transformation of communal collectivist institutions and the pri n . 
ciples of traditional solidarity. However, it can be variously tram, 
lated into political practice—either in a revolutionary dernoc. 
ratic or in a petty-bourgeois reformist way. 

Second, the performance of the said regimes will be reviewed 
from three positions: (1) social-economic strategy; (2) relation¬ 
ship between the leadership and the masses; (3) non-capitalist 
development and traditional collectivist structures. 

Third, I take two countries: Algeria and Tanzania as the 
main samples to study. I have chosen them as characteristic va¬ 
rieties of the group of socialist-oriented countries under consid¬ 
eration both because of their ideological programme (the 
“least” and the “most” Populist) and its practical embodiment 
(one committed to accelerated and pronounced industrialization 
and the other, to rural development, first and foremost; the 
former begin predominantly on course for “modernism”, and 
the latter, expressly focussing on traditional collectivist values, 
etc.). Naturally, whenever necessary, I will be referring to other 
countries engaged in non-capitalist development. 

Marxist researchers see non-capitalist development as a stage 
“in which the necessary political, social and material prerequi¬ 
sites for the subsequent transition to socialism are created by 
non-capitalist methods in the context of a state of national de¬ 
mocracy” 11 12 That implies setting up a “non-capitalist structure” 
which comprises a public sector in industry and some in farm¬ 
ing, co-operatives in the making and private producers’ businei- 
ses. The development of the public sector comes, first of all, 
together with industrial progress and the weakening of economic 
dependence on the world capitalist market. 

By these standards, Algeria’s achievements can be consid¬ 
ered rather impressive. Of all the socialist-oriented countries tf 
is one that has done most in carrying through a programme of 
accelerated industrialization and reshaping the national econo¬ 
my. This has proved possible, to some extent, because of the 
favourable objective prerequisites (availability of considerable 
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natural resources, the necessary manpower reserves, and a rela¬ 
tively high level of development since colonial times). At the 
same time, the Algerian economy suffered tremendous damage 
during eight years of war for national liberation, which brought 
in its wake not only the destruction or shutdown of many 
enterprises and the unemployment of nearly half the able-bodied 
population, but also the flight of about a million French, as a 
rule, skilled specialists who accounted for the lion’s share of 
production in the modern sector in industry and agriculture. 
There was, besides, a considerable outflow of capital. In such 
conditions, further economic growth could be secured only 
through a consistent development strategy. 

This strategy began to be followed from the mid-1960s when 
Houari Boumedienne came to power. As French authors Marc 
Raffinot and Pierre Jacquemot have pointed out, it set course 
for “economism”, i.e., for the country’s accelerated industrial¬ 
ization, which was ideologically balanced in a way by “Popu¬ 
lism” an appeal to the “peasant roots” of the Algerian revo¬ 
lution, the declaration of Islamic moral values, and so on.” In 
the opinion of other French researchers, B. Ftienne and J. Leca, 
the object of Boumedienne and his entourage was to create an 
“industrial society with full employment and a modern level of 
development. . . Cemented by a solid moral framework and the 
austerity of morals attributed to Islam”. 14 

The Algerian leadership opened with a full-scale drive to 
decolonize the national economy. Nationalization was carried out 
in the latter half of the 1960s in many industries, finances and 
trade, undermining the positions of foreign capital. The “bat¬ 
tle for oil”, which was particularly strenuous, led to the Algerian 
government establishing full control over all “oil” sectors in 
1971. The export of oil and gas became one of the main hard 
currency earners. 

At the same time, there was a comprehensive reorganization 
of industry with some principles of management planning intro¬ 
duced. Scores of public companies were set up in basic sectors 
of the economy—industry, banking and finance, and in the ser¬ 
vices. Investment for them was provided by the state (there 
were some mixed companies as well) which also formed the 
hoards of directors and management bodies at individual enter¬ 
prises, but they operated within the framework of private law 
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and on commercial terms. State control over the operation of 
companies was designed, above all, to assure strict financial dis. 
cipline. 

While proclaiming the priority of the state both in the im¬ 
plementation of investment projects and in the vital sectors of 
the national economy, 15 the Algerian leadership strove to make 
the private sector active as well. The 1966 Investment Code, 
establishing certain benefits and guarantees for private capital 
(exemption of private enterprises in a number of sectors from 
the turnover tax, a reduction of the business tax and so on), 
generally stimulated private enterprise. And although the volume 
of private investment in industry in 1967-1973 was about 1 /29th 
of government investment, 16 some of the money for the develop¬ 
ment process was still drawn from the coffers of the Algerian 
bourgeois. Private capital, concentrated mostly in light and food 
industries, contributed towards providing the population with 
staple commodities, assuming many functions of the service in¬ 
dustries. 

However, it was the state that was the major driving force - 
behind industrial growth. Investment in industry, above all, 
in the group “A” sector, sharply increased. The major source I 
of investment was the revenue derived from the export of oil * 
and gas (32% of exchange earnings), immigrant remittances by 
Algerians working abroad (20%) and foreign aid (24%). 17 In I 
the latter half of the 1960s the accumulation fund was growing 
by 17% a year, 18 and Algerian industry, having regained its pre¬ 
war level by 1969, was fast on the upgrade. Whereas in 1965- 
1970 the average annual GDP growth rate was 4.2%, in 1970- 
1977 it was 6.8%, the rise having been principally achieved 
by industry, above all, by the “A” group sector. 

Due to a consistent economic policy, the Algerian state cont¬ 
rolled 90-95% of the imports and up to 90% of the exports 
by 1975, while the public sector’s share of the GDP was no less 
than 85%. 19 It was not the numbers alone that mattered. A 
national industrial complex began to take shape, assuring to a 
certain extent many elements of the reproduction process in 
heavy industry, engineering and metal-working, oil production 
and petrochemical industry, production of building materials, 
etc. Specialized industrial centres sprang up in Annaba, Skikda 
and Arzew and elsewhere. 
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Such an accelerated build-up of the industrial potential (even 
w ith the export of petroleum products earning hard currency, 
a nd some other attendant factors) could not but impose a con¬ 
siderable burden on society. Because of the small initial capa¬ 
cities and the high cost of infrastructure and designing, invest¬ 
ment in industrialization, for instance, in the Annaba Steel Plant 
project had to be between two and three times what it was in 
developed countries. 20 Capital investment in the “A” group, in 
principle, always takes long to pay off; but in this case a low 
output-input ratio was still more manifest because of a shortage 
of skilled manpower (although the government spent much on 
the training of engineering and technical staffs'), inexperience or 
inability of local engineers and business executives. For these 
reasons, over one-third of the state enterprises were loss-making 
(according to the statistics of the mid-1970s), and in 1976 deduc¬ 
tions from the profit of the public sector for the national budget 
were abolished altogether. 21 Therefore, while carrying through 
the industrialization programme mostly by importing capital- 
intensive technology, the Algerian leadership had to apply for 
rather considerable foreign credits and loans. Hence the sweep¬ 
ing growth of the foreign debt which amounted to 22 billion 
dinars in 1975 (in 1975 one Algerian dinar was equal to $0.24) 
and in 1978 it was already as high as 45 billion dinars, or over 
half the GDP cost. By 1985 the country’s foreign debt was esti¬ 
mated at about 55 billion dinars. 22 

Accelerated industrialization in an underdeveloped country, 
which still heavily depends economically on the world capitalist 
market, is an extremely costly and uneasy enterprise and to pre¬ 
vent it producing excessive social strain, it is worth while, ap¬ 
parently, sticking to tolerable proportions within the system of 
social production and distribution—between expenditure on de¬ 
velopment needs and the public income, between industry and 
agriculture, between production and welfare expenditure, etc. 
There was a different picture in Algeria in this sense: the aspi¬ 
ration of the leadership for an early achievement of industrial 
standards of developed countries became an obsession, and so 
entailed a number of negative consequences, both economic and 
social. 

This aspect of the matter has more than once been noted by 
Soviet researchers, especially L. A. Fridman. He has noted an 
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incomparably higher growth rate of accumulation than in mam 
developing countries. It was 15% of the GDP in 1967, 33^f 
in 1970, 37% in 1972, 45% in 1975, and up to 49% in 1978.” 
But if just about half the GDP goes for capital investment, most 
of which is concentrated in industry, this is bound to be at the 
expense of other sectors—agriculture, social welfare, etc. For 
instance, in 1967-1978 the investment in industry was nearly 
seven times that in the agrarian sphere (60.3% and 8.8% ac¬ 
cordingly) , 24 

Let me note, in passing, that some Western researchers, 
basing themselves on the afore-mentioned structure of capital 
investment, have found some similarity between the Algerian 
social-economic strategy and the Soviet model of industrializa¬ 
tion in the late 1920s and in the 1930s. 25 However, in the 
USSR, even under the first Five-Year Plan, farming accounted 
for 15.5% of all investment, and an average of 20% (appre¬ 
ciably more than in Algeria) in subsequent decades. 26 

Naturally, an imbalance appeared and kept on growing be¬ 
tween the development of industry and farming, between town 
and countryside. Productivity in agriculture was increasingly 
falling behind industrial productivity (1:27 in the mid-1970s 
compared with 1:5 in the late 1950s). Suffice it to say that the 
wheat yield in the most developed self-governing sector of the 
Algerian countryside, which occupies 27% of cultivated land 
and accounts for 45% of the aggregate agricultural produce, was 
below 700 kg per hectare, on average, in the last decade. In 
consequence, the volume of agricultural production, far from 
expanding, was down to 90% in the late 1970s compared with 
what it had been twenty years before, with grain production 
having fallen by one-fifth (which has to be seen against the 
background of an extremely high population growth rate of 
3.3% a year). It is not surprising that Algeria, once a grain ex¬ 
porter, should have become its stable importer. In 1969 na¬ 
tional production supplied 70% of the country’s food demand, 
while in the early 1980s, it supplied a little over 30%. 

Such a lag materially reduced the effect of industrialization. 
For example, one-third of the foreign currency earned through 
oil sales was used to pay for imported food in the late 1970s. 2T 
The Algerian leadership tried to redress the balance by starting 
an “agrarian revolution” in the 1970s, which was expected to 
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ibolish feudal vestiges in the countryside, provide landless and 
land-p oor peasantry with land, organize a solid co-operative 
sector and thereby stimulate expanding agricultural production, 
however, throughout the time it was under way, the “agrarian 
revolution” brought any benefit to no more than one-fifth of 
the landless and land-poor peasants. It did not give the major¬ 
ity of Algerian peasants (6 million out of the total of 8.2 mil¬ 
lion in 1980) what they had hoped for: land, permanent employ¬ 
ment and higher incomes. 28 

The serious economic imbalance between industrial and agri¬ 
cultural production had just as serious social consequences. The 
persistent annual growth of consumer prices and inflationary 
tendencies brought about stagnation and even a decline of the 
incomes of large groups of the population and stopped the rise 
of real wages. Per capita consumption in the 1970s practically 
did not increase compared with the 1960s, and even with the 
1950s. 29 Yet the standard of living in cities was 2.5 times as 
high in 1973 as it was in the countryside, 30 and since then the 
gap continued to widen. At the same time the condition of the 
urban population was not easy either not only because of rising 
prices but also because of a drastic aggravation of the housing 
problem. Consequent upon industrialization, the urban popu¬ 
lation appreciably increased while investment in housing con¬ 
struction as in farming was slashed. In consequence, there were 
more than 9 persons for every housing unit in Algerian cities 
in 1977, with 6 in 1966, and the rent for a small apartment was 
nearly 3.5 times the official minimum wage of 600 dinars. 31 

Finally, the emphasis on modem imported technology prevent¬ 
ed the process of industrialization from appreciably reducing the 
contingent of reserve manpower. In the opening years of inde¬ 
pendent development there was an exceptionally hard situation 
in the labour market. As recently as 1970 about 40% of the eco¬ 
nomically active population were practically jobless. Although, 
as industrialization progressed the share of people employed in 
industry (out of the total number of employed) increased from 
8.2% in 1966 to 17.2% in 1977, the demand for employment 
in industrial sectors was met only by 20.1% in 1970-1973 and 
32.4% in 1973-1977. In the countryside, 26.5% of the able- 
bodied male population were unemployed and large numbers 
were employed partially by the late 1970s. 32 
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All these negative developments can be regarded as the e*. 
tremely high social “price” which has to be paid for the inters! 
sive process of industrialization swallowing up nearly half the 
GDP. L. A. Fridman, considering the growth rates and level 0 f 
capital investment in Algeria and other developing countries 
finds that not 45-49% but 30-35% is the optimal rate of accu. 
mulation in the industrial sectors, which is enough to realize the 
objectives of industrialization and secure a continuous, if modest 
increase of per capita consumption. 33 With the rate of industrial 
investment rising still further, as one can see, notably, from the 
Algerian example, not only does the effect fall, but a serious 
social imbalance arise. 

It is not, of course, that Algerian leaders ignored consumer 
welfare. For example, over 30% of Algeria’s national budget 
and nearly 11 % of the GDP are spent on education (which is 
one of the factors conducive to industrialization). In 1978, 
Algeria had 3 million schoolchildren as against 750,000 in 
1962. 34 The state has been striving to maintain fixed prices of 
certain foodstuffs—bread, sugar, vegetable oil and other items 
(although it cannot arrest the rapid increase of the prices of | 
other products and consumer goods). The tax on the monthly 
wages of up to 500 dinars has been abolished. 

Finally, the 1980 Congress of the ruling National Liberation 
Front party revised the social and economic development stra¬ 
tegy with a view to progressively reducing capital investment in 
industry (down to 37%), increasing investment in construction 
and agriculture accordingly, and assuring the growth of working 
people’s incomes and consumption. The measures taken have 
been bearing fruit. There has been a certain growth of agricul¬ 
tural production in recent years. 35 

It may take some time yet to redress the balance in the 
national economy. However, there is every reason to believe that 
given a proper line of leadership, capital investment in industry, 
made generally in the national interest and for the sake of 
social and economic progress, will pay off in the long run. Al¬ 
geria’s growing economic co-operation with the socialist world 
has been and will be playing an important role in this respect. 

Let us now have a look at Tanzania. The social-economic 
strategy of that country’s government, headed by President Ju¬ 
lius Nyerere, is opposite, in a way, to the Algerian because it 
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seeks, first and foremost, to promote the agrarian sector. The 
economic course of the Tanzanian leadership, proclaimed in the 
4 rusha Declaration in 1967, comprised three basic aspects: (1) 
creation of a new rural structure by organizing ujamaa villa- 
_ es _co-operatives where traditional communal collectivism com¬ 

bined with production modernization measures ought to have 
gradually brought about socialist change in the countryside; (2) 
“tailoring’ ’industry to the needs of agricultural development, 
that is, gearing it principally to providing services essential to 
farm work, processing of agricultural products and provision 
of essential commodities for the countryside so as to create a 
balanced national economic cycle and secure the country’s eco¬ 
nomic independence—“self-reliance”; (3) a certain redistribu¬ 
tion of incomes and respective “social investments” for reducing 
(and eventually ending) the inequality between well-to-do and 
poor sections, between town and countryside, and also between 
individual districts of the country. The “Tanzanian experi¬ 
ment” has become, perhaps, the most Populist model of develop¬ 
ment of emergent nations and, as such, has attracted great atten¬ 
tion of specialists on the problems of the developing countries. 

The major principle of “Tanzanian socialism” has been in 
proclaiming the primacy of the “human” factors of development 
over purely economic ones. While criticizing the social-economic 
policy which had been followed by the government of Tanza¬ 
nia before the adoption of the Arusha Declaration, Julius Nye- 
rere pointed out: “What we were doing, in fact, was thinking 
of development in terms of things, and not of people. . . The 
people were secondary; the first priority was the output. As a 
result, there have been very many cases where heavy capital in¬ 
vestment has resulted in no increase in output”. 36 Conversely, 
supreme care for the needs of working people, more favourable 
conditions for labour, encouragement of mass initiative and a 
fairer incomes policy ought, in the opinion of the Tanzanian 
leaders, to have ensured the necessary economic upsurge. Only 
that kind of socialist-oriented strategy was recognized as effec¬ 
tive from the stand-point of resolving the biggest problems of 
social and national development in an undeveloped country 
dependent on the world market. “Our present poverty and na¬ 
tional weakness make socialism the only rational choice for us , 
Julius Nyerere said. 37 
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So how was that social-economic course followed through? 
Its nucleus was “social investment” directed, above all, toward, 
improving the living conditions of the rural population and there- 
by stimulating its productive activity. A comparison of the 
first (1964-1969) and the second (1969-1973) five-year plans is 
very indicative. While under the former one, adopted before 
the new course was announced, only 9% of the development 
budget for education was spent in the countryside, the latter 
had as much as 29% allotted for the same purpose. The means 
for extending the system of rural health services were increased 
by more than half as much again, while those for the supply of 
drinking water to the countryside were nearly trebled. 38 Now, 
if we look at the distribution of Second Five-Year Plan invest¬ 
ment (state investment constituted over two-thirds of the total 
investment and 76% of monetary investment), we will see that 
37% of the resources involved were channelled into farming 
directly and about as much indirectly, because the larger propor¬ 
tion of the 40% allotted for construction and 15% for the social 
infrastructure, were intended for the countryside. 39 In other 
words, most of the state capital investment was “rural”. The 
policy of substantial “social investment” continued to be pur¬ 
sued as time went on. For example, in 1975, the government of 
Tanzania decided to have 25 district health centres and 100 vil¬ 
lage drugstores opened every year, 40 and by the late 1970s edu¬ 
cation—from primary to higher—became free. 

The policy of “social investment” brought with it some mea¬ 
sures for income redistribution. The tax burden was shifted on 
to well-to-do groups, in particular, a luxury commodity tax was 
introduced; while the peasantry were exempted from local taxes. 
The government controlled the price scissors between industrial 
and agricultural goods to a certain extent, which, though widen¬ 
ing, did so at a little over two-thirds of the rate in neighbour¬ 
ing capitalist-oriented Kenya. 41 With a view to balancing the 
incomes of the urban and rural population, the government 
decided on a wage freeze in the late 1960s for relatively high-pay 
groups of workers, while putting up the wages of low- and mid¬ 
dle-pay categories. 42 In consequence, the income gap between 
the higher and lower brackets was gradually narrowed. In 1970 
it was 70:1, in 1974—9:1, and in 1980—6:1. 43 Perhaps, the lat¬ 
ter two ratios may seem exaggerated, but the very tendency for 
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levelling out the incomes through an express government policy 
js beyond doubt. 

Naturally, the aim that the Tanzanian leaders pursued was 
n0 t just levelling. They realized that the point was not so much 
to have incomes redistributed as to bring about an expansion 
0 f productive forces as the basic prerequisite for overcoming un¬ 
derdevelopment. 44 Such an expansion, as Tanzanian leaders 
believed, could be ensured by a total structural reshaping of 
agriculture and by setting up co-operative socialist villages, uja- 
jnaa, which were to replace Tanzania’s typical small communi¬ 
ty-family type settlements principally engaged in subsistence 
farming. A standard ujamaa village had both a collective field 
reserved for joint tillage by members of the co-operative and 
individual family plots, as well as the necessary infrastructure 
rising, with roads built, water supply improved, health cen¬ 
tres, schools and other facilities opened. The staff of such a co¬ 
operative (250 families, on average) was to have produced, as 
Tanzanian leaders estimated, a considerable production and 
social effect for, on the one hand, it would mean realizing the 
benefits of co-operation of various kinds (supply, marketing, 
consumer, productive), and the possibilities of capital investment 
in these enterprises, and, on the other hand, socialist relations 
of production were created, their formation being facilitated by 
the surviving traditional institutions of communal mutual assis¬ 
tance (ujamaa). 

In the first few years after the adoption of the Arusha De¬ 
claration, the organization of ujamaa villages was proceeding 
basically by the principle of voluntary association, at a slow 
pace. 650 “socialist villages” had been set up by 1969, inhabit- 
e d by 2.5% of the country’s population. 45 Afterwards, the “uja- 
tnaaization” went on faster, and in 1973 14% of the popula¬ 
tion dwelt in the new settlements. 46 These growth rates, however, 
We re also found to be insufficient, and the authorities stimulated 
a further spurt in organizing co-operative villages. By 1980, 77% 
°f the Tanzanians—14 million out of the 18 million—lived in 
8,000 new settlements. 47 True, what was going on in the closing 
st ages was no longer “ujamaaization” but “villagization”, i.e., 
the creation of such villages in which the emphasis was not on 
Collective production but on “community living”—lower types 
°1 co-operation (supply and marketing) and individual farming. 
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Apart from “social investments”, the co-operative villa,,^ 
were given quite substantial resources which were used both f| 
resettlement and housing construction and for production p Ur 
poses—the provision of machinery, seeding stock and fertile 
for the new farms, specialist training, etc. For instance, the trac- 
tor fleet nearly doubled in 1967-1974, to reach a total of around 
7,000. 48 In 1975, capital investment in agriculture was nearly 
triple the annual average for 1966-1972. 49 

It was presumed that in ten years the new collective farnti 
would start paying off and producing the bulk of marketable 
agricultural output which would enable the problem of food 
supply to the cities to be resolved, thereby creating a solid base 
for subsequent industrialization. These plans had an industrial 
development programme tied to it. The emphasis was on sectors 
attending to the needs of the farming community—processing of 
agricultural products and provision of essential consumer goods. 
Following the adoption of the Arusha Declaration, there was a 
total or partial nationalization of a number of foreign firms 
which were replaced by parastatals (autonomous public corpora¬ 
tions). There were 330 of them by the mid-1970s. They included i 
small and larger ones, such as the National Development Corpo¬ 
ration which was in charge of 22 companies and in control of 
between 25% and 50% of the joint-stock capital of six more 
mixed companies. 

The public sectors thus organized (comprising also the national¬ 
ized network of financial institutions, communications, transport, 
power plants, health services, tourism, wholesale trade, export, 
import, etc.) accounted for over 80% of industrial production. 5 ” 
Its major share was in food, textile and woodworking industries, 
production of building materials, chemical industry (mostly 
fertilizer production) and other sectors in one way or another 
concerned with meeting the needs of the countryside. For exam¬ 
ple, a National Small Industry Corporation (SIDO) was estab¬ 
lished late in 1973. It set up centres in a number of districts for 
small-lot production and specialist manpower training. They 
made some essential items for the rural population, such as build¬ 
ing materials, agricultural implements and spare parts for bicy¬ 
cles, and also granted loans and rendered assistance to village 
artisans. “Rural industrialization” was an important element oi 
government plans. 51 
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first, national economic growth was more or less effective. 
Industry made steady headway (with a growth rate of over 
lOft a year) and its share in the GDP reached 10.2% in 1972. 
Moreover, due to a policy of import substitution, the relation of 
local and foreign-made goods in the domestic market changed 
{rom 1:4 to 6:4. 52 On the whole, in the first decade of inde¬ 
pendence, Tanzania’s annual economic growth was 5.4% which, 
considering the population growth rate of 2.7%, enabled an 
annual per capita income increase of 2.7%, while the average 
rate for all Africa was 1.7%. 62 

But then came some serious setbacks. These were caused in 
part by exterior factors: severe droughts of 1973-1974 and 1979- 
1980, which compelled a considerable import of foodstuffs and, 
accordingly, an outflow of hard currency earnings; increased 
world prices of oil and petroleum products after 1972, which ate 
up half the nation’s revenue by the late 1970s; falling prices of 
exported agricultural primary products (cotton, coffee, sisal and 
other items) which also reduced the national stockpile; rising 
world prices of technological equipment; expensive military aid 
to neighbouring Uganda in overthrowing the anti-people Idi 
Amin regime; and finally, the high-cost construction of the new 
capital, Dodoma. 

There were factors of a different kind at work as well. As 
President Julius Nyerere pointed out, the winning of independ¬ 
ence led to a “revolution of growing expectations” among the 
Tanzanian population, a considerable growth of the needs and 
increased consumption while production was manifestly lagging 
behind. 54 Largely under the impact of this factor there were 
“social investments” in such sectors which, while they were vital 
could not immediately “pay off ’—the education system, health 
services, transport, infrastructure, construction of the new capi¬ 
tal, Dodoma, etc. There were also some other reasons to explain 
why instead of the country’s accelerated development by the 
principle “we must run while they walk”, proclaimed by the 
Tanzanian leadership, there was, as a matter of fact, what resear¬ 
chers described as “running to stay in place”. 

To begin with, the agricultural sector did not become a solid 
base for further economic growth. Although there were occa¬ 
sional increased harvests of staple food crops, sometimes even con¬ 
siderable, 65 on the whole food production was growing since 



1968 by a mere 1.4% a year, i.e., at a rate which was just a littl 
over half that of population growth. 50 Hence, the unending 
want of food imports which in critical periods were worth 1 , 001 ) 
million shillings and more a year. 57 

The ujamaa (and other types of co-operative settlements) did 
not develop into productive collective farms. They produced 
as little as 5% of the total marketable agricultural output. 5 * 
Researchers (and quite often even Tanzanian officials them- 
selves) have been referring to peasant conservatism and sluggish 
traditional agricultural production. Beyond dispute, these factors 
exist and do lead to the countryside sometimes having no inter- 
est in expanding production and in getting higher earnings and 
ineffectively using machinery. For instance, 15,000 tons of fer¬ 
tilizer made available to the peasants were left unused in 1976- 
197 7. 50 But it would hardly be right to see that as the main 
reason. Managerial miscalculations appear to be far more res- j 
ponsible. 

First, the co-operativization of the Tanzanian countryside was j 
unjustifiably pushed, particularly since 1974. Local government I 
bodies, anxious to “show off” in reporting their performance , 
to the central authorities, quite often resorted to forcible reset¬ 
tlement, threats and reprisals against rural dwellers. The ambi¬ 
tion to “score points” led to many villages being set up in a 
hurry or just renamed ujamaa, involving a waste of resources. 00 
Second, the new settlements had a dire shortage of specialists 
and quite often were not up to the mark in organizing produc¬ 
tion, supply and marketing. For instance, the marketing func¬ 
tions were exercised by middlemen very much like those of colo¬ 
nial times, with the result that the peasants had up to 50% of 
the purchasing price taken away from them. Instead of the opti¬ 
mal number of 250 families, collective villages quite often grouped 
a thousand households and even more and it became a 
problem for peasants to reach the common field to work on 
because of a great distance they had to travel. No wonder that 
in their overwhelming majority the new collective villages turned 
out to be loss-making, and peasants, in reply to pressure from 
local or central organisations, withdrew into their habitual forms 
of subsistence farming or plain “self-feeding”. 

The trend for ujamaa villages to fall apart has been imph" 
citly recognized recently even by the authorities who have more 
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and more often been redistributing the collectively owned farm¬ 
land to individual households. 

Things in industry were no better. Enterprises of the public 
sector were chronically unprofitable due to a variety of reasons, 
mostly of a subjective kind. One may point, for instance, to 
unjustifiably inflated staff and higher pay rates for managerial 
personnel than those of private firms. Despite the public sector’s 
lower labour productivity, the average hourly rate was 27% 
higher than it was at similar enterprises of the private sector." 1 
Furthermore, the plans for the construction of new enterprises 
were quite often unrelated to the possibilities for them to market 
their products, which caused such enterprises to operate some¬ 
times 40-60% below capacity. 02 There was also bureaucratic mis¬ 
management of the public sector combined with peremptory 
orders as well as incompetence of individual officials and busi¬ 
ness executives. 

But, perhaps, the most essential thing was that the policy 
of import substitution was inconsistent. Although a number of 
goods did begin to be produced at home, there still remained 
the country’s general technological dependence on transnational 
corporations and a preference for capital-intensive technology 
which was too expensive (particularly because of the ever rising 
prices of machinery and equipment imported from developed 
countries). Technological dependence developed into direct 
financial dependence: from about the mid-1970s, over 60% of 
the monetary resources came from foreign sources—loans and 
credits from the West, as shown by the Tanzanian economist, 
H. Moshi. 03 As early as 1976, Tanzania’s foreign debt amounted 
to nearly 8 billion shillings (34.3% of the annual national in¬ 
come) 04 and has since been growing all the time. 

The rapid growth of the foreign debt has been caused, no¬ 
tably, by the fact that while the Second Five-Year Plan was still 
under way, the Tanzanian leadership began gradually backing 
down from the strategy of “self-reliance” and “rural” orientation 
of social and economic development, which was launched in 
1967. Whereas until the mid-1970s, capital investment in farm¬ 
ing was still superior to investment in industry, subsequently 
the latter began fast catching up with the former and then sur¬ 
passed it. 05 Under the Third Five-Year Plan (1977-1981) industry 
got nearly 30% of all appropriations while farming had 15.2%"“ 
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So without having completed what they had declared to be the 
top priority job of creating the necessary agricultural base far 
industrial development, the authorities switched over to an ill 
prepared industrialization programme, which was fraught with 
further setbacks in the particular external and domestic ciicuru. 
stances. 

All those imbalances and “bottlenecks” in the national eco- 
nomy finally led to a serious impasse in the early 1980s. The 
performance in that period was alarming, indeed: in 1981 agri¬ 
cultural production was considerably lower than it had been a 
year before (the maize harvest was down by more than one- 
third, that of rice—by 20%); the share of industrial output in 
the GDP was down to 7.1% as against 10.2% before; the GDP 
growth rate dropped from 3.7% in 1979 to 0.6%. 07 That moved 
President Nyerere to admit that Tanzania’s “problems are very 
serious, and very real”. Speaking before the Second Congress 
of the ruling Chama Cha Mapinduzi party (GCM) in October 
1982, he said: “The basic problem is that our earnings and our 
consumption are out of balance; we are consuming more than 
we are earning.” 08 

The situation that had thus developed was analyzed both by 
Tanzanian leaders and outside observers. Here is a noteworthy 
fact: few of those who commented on Tanzania’s economic per-. 
formance (including Western researchers, newspaper observers 
and former Tanzanian statesmen) consider that the root of the 
evil is in the very idea of ujamaaization, socialist orientation 
and the policy of “self-sufficiency”. Most of the commentators 
concur in the view that the difficulties which have arisen are 
attributable to the action of those who were supposed to carry 
out the programmes adopted, and not to the programmes them¬ 
selves. Thus, the American researcher, Francis Hill, while giving 
their due to Nyerere’s ideas, still considers that his activity “has 
been much less successful at controlling the subsequent course 
of the policies and organizations that he initiated”. 09 The Brit¬ 
ish economist, Edmund Clark, is even more specific: between a 
narrow circle of sincere socialist leaders led by Nyerere and the 
working masses there is a stratum of bureaucracy “immune from 
the pressures of the people and the poverty in which they live”. 70 
Assessments of this kind are, perhaps, most widespread. 

It appears that the social-economic strategy set out in the 
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Arusha Declaration has, indeed, conformed to the objective con¬ 
ditions of Tanzania. Difficulties arose while it was being put 
into effect and were largely caused by departures from it. That 
j s just how the matter has been put in recent resolutions of the 
national leadership. At the second National CCM Conference, 
President Nyerere called for agriculture to regain priority in 
planning and in the structure of the national economy as the 
overriding condition for an effective implementation of the stra¬ 
tegy of self-sufficiency. A “programme of national survival” has 
been launched, aimed basically at expanding production (agri¬ 
cultural, first and foremost), reducing inflation, increasing hard 
currency earnings, raising the productivity of labour in the pub¬ 
lic sector and carrying on the policy of “social investments”. 
On the basis of these recommendations, the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture worked out long-term and short-term programmes of agra¬ 
rian development with emphasis on the modernization of individ¬ 
ual peasant farming along with promoting the progress of 
state farms and revitalizing the private sector. 71 

Comparing the experience of the development of Algeria and 
Tanzania, we can state their polarity to certain extent: in one 
case certain economic achievements have been paid for by a 
high “social” price, and in the other, on the contrary, “social 
investments” have been rather substantial, but economic per¬ 
formance was clearly lagging behind. At the same time, the 
experience of both countries (in spite of their different levels of 
development, different economic potentials and different scale of 
industrialization) has some common features connected with the 
established forms of the public sector and co-operativization as 
well as technocratic methods which are the driving motor of 
development. 

Some foreign writers explain disproportions and negative 
trends in the development process in Algeria and Tanzania by 
the preponderance of the state capitalist structure of the type 
just mentioned and on these grounds do not even rank them 
among socialist-oriented countries. For instance, there is the 
contention that Algeria is just a “capitalist society without capi¬ 
talists”. 72 According to the Canadian author, John Nellis, “in 
Algeria the administrative control of the labour force is analo¬ 
gous with the ownership of the means of production”. 73 Such 
assessments appear to be wrong in principle. First, we have no 
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reason to question the non-capitalist orientation of such reform* 
carried out in Algeria and Tanzania as those which undermined 
the positions of foreign capital, created the public sector and 
the co-operative system, introduced some elements of self-man¬ 
agement, raised the living standards of the worse-off sections ol 
the population, etc., or the sincerity of their aspiration for social, 
ism as recorded in the Algerian National Charter or the Arusha 
Declaration. Second, the forms of the public sector just consid¬ 
ered and co-operatives as well as state capitalism (mixed econ¬ 
omy) as such may, under certain conditions, be steps to building 
socialism in the future. One may well recall the way Lenin posed 
the problem of state capitalism in the early 1920s. State capital¬ 
ism, Lenin said, “is the capitalism that we can and must permit, 
that we can and must confine within certain bounds; for this 
capitalism is essential for the broad masses of the peasantry and 
for private capital, which must trade in such a way as to satisfy 
the needs of the peasantry”. 74 

From the standpoint of social orientation, the Algerian econ¬ 
omy generally differs, say, from Tunisian just as the Tanza¬ 
nian version of development from Kenyan. It is indicative that 
Algerian Communists in principle consider it necessary to use 
this “state form of capital accumulation for development”.’ 5 
The problem is different: it is in mastering public, co-operative 
and mixed sectors of the economy and in the revolutionary 
authorities supervising the operation of the economic machinery 
and management implementing state capitalist policy. The ac¬ 
tual record of development both of Algeria and Tanzania shows 
that this is an uneasy task. 

Supervision implies not only restraining the acquisitive bour¬ 
geois ambitions of the bureaucratic elite, but, what is far more 
important, an ability to assure the operation of the entire eco¬ 
nomic machinery and the interaction of the public and mixed 
sectors with the co-operative, small commodity and private sec¬ 
tors. The latter aspect deserves special mention. Algeria and Tan¬ 
zania have, by and large, avoided the leftist tendency of under¬ 
estimating the importance of the private sector, which was 
typical of Guinea in the mid-1960s and, later on, of Mali in 
the 1960s, Burma in the 1960s and the early 1970s—the ten¬ 
dency which had perforce to be corrected in the said countries. 
But in Tanzania in the latter half of the 1970s, the authorities 
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had to return the nationalized butcher’s shops and filling stations 
to their former owners. As far as Algeria is concerned, although 
its leadership under Houari Boumedienne made a good effort 
after coming to power to bring the Algerian business commu- 
u it\ into the process of development, the latter established itself 
primarily in the service industries. Beyond question, a politically 
care-free attitude to the private sector and to the bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie is fraught with great danger. Egypt is a clear case 
in point. But no less serious is another danger that of misman¬ 
agement and denial of the historical utility of some elements of 
“capitalist training”, strict cost-accounting, initiative, and res¬ 
ponsibility which can be acquired in the context of socialist 
orientation. The private sector can make a certain contribution 
to the socially vital services, small-scale and medium-level pro¬ 
duction, the provision of essential commodities; it is indispen¬ 
sable, in a way, also for the “instruction” of public and co-ope¬ 
rative enterprises and for the improvement of the economic 
machinery in the period of transition. 

Analysis of the relationship of the leaders and the masses 
is, perhaps, the main thing in studying Populist-type trends or 
respective political regimes, since the issue of such relationship 
and the political activity of working people is central to the 
ideological and political theories of a Populist kind. It is not 
by chance that the American author, Entelis, should have point¬ 
ed out that the “Populist orientation” of the Algerian political 
leadership is connected with the accent it makes on the funda¬ 
mental social role of the “poor masses”. 76 American political 
scientists Huntington and Nelson have even made a point of 
indicating the “Populist model of political participation” which 
proceeds from the assumption that the higher level of the polit¬ 
ical activity of the masses must make for social-economic egali¬ 
tarianism and for social progress in general. 77 

Indeed, prominent Populist leaders and ideologues have been 
invariably calling for the establishment of “people’s rule” or 
“direct” popular democracy. It was first Frantz Fanon who for¬ 
mulated a classic argument for Populist political thought in 
favour of fostering mass poiltical initiative at grass-roots level: 
the inevitable teething troubles of the large-scale political par¬ 
ticipation of the masses will unfailingly pay off as the masses 
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find themselves to he the masters of their own destinies and re. 
spond to the confidence reposed in them by taking real interest 
in the management of all social affairs. 78 Julius Nyerere held 
a similar view. Suppose, he reasoned, an ujamaa is managed by 
a good specialist whose projects (as long-term investment in a 
prospective farm) the peasants cannot properly appreciate. 
“Peasants can therefore replace the manager who, in their opin- 
ion, does nothing to bring about rapid economic growth. They! 
will have made a mistake, but that is no trouble [Emphasis 
added— V.Kh .}. The main thing is that the peasants will still 
be using the right and the opportunity to choose their leaders. 
For people who do not trust their leaders will not share in carry-1 
ing out the plans of agricultural development, and that will rule 
out all progress whether now or in the years ahead.” 79 

The political activity of working people and the political par¬ 
ticipation of the masses are regarded by modern Populists as 
primary and quite often as a more important indication of social 
progress than, say, economic growth. “Any action that gives 
them [the people— V.Kh.] more control of their own affairs,” 
the 1971 guidelines of the Tanzanian ruling party said, “is an 
action for development, even if it does not offer them better 
health or more bread. Any action that reduces their say in deter¬ 
mining their own affairs or running their own lives is not devel¬ 
opment and retards them even if the action brings them a 
little better health and a little more bread. ,so Boumedienne has 
also pointed out that “working people must transform themselves 
into managerial staffs” and take an active part in the run¬ 
ning of social production and in the management of social 
property. 81 

How far does the actual political practice in the countries 
under consideration correspond to the given policy-programme 
guidelines? In the years since independence they have set up 
various organizations intended to direct the activities and pro¬ 
mote the enterprising initiative of large sections of working 
people. These are, for one thing, mass organizations grouping 
around the ruling parties—trade union, peasant, youth and wo¬ 
men’s organizations. Second, these are local government bodies: 
people’s assemblies of communes and departments in Algeria, 
general assemblies of villages and village councils in Tanzania. 
Finally, these are representative economic bodies: committees of 
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self-g ovenlin g f arms aric l industrial workers’ assemblies in Alge¬ 
ria and corresponding commissions of village councils and work¬ 
ers' councils at enterprises in Tanzania. 

All these mass organizations are expected to act as the closest 
assistants of the party and government machinery. At the same 
time, as many observers indicate, they are quite often set in 
motion by a one-way (“from top to bottom”) impulse while 
the “feedback” is far less pronounced. For instance, in the opin¬ 
ion of the French political scientist, Jean Leca, who has spent 
years investigating political life in Algeria, “centralism” takes 
precedence of “democracy” in the principle of democratic cen¬ 
tralism officially professed by the Algerian leadership after 1965. 
Considering various forms of the large-scale participation of the 
masses in national affairs (workers’ assemblies, trade union move¬ 
ment, mobilization of students for work in the countryside, and 
so on), Jean Leca arrives at the conclusion that, first, this is 
always managed participation; second, it shows itself in isolated 
sectors of society and does not seriously invade the area of 
management; third, the groups invited from above are told what 
programme of action they are supposed to carry out; fourth, the 
political participation of the masses proceeds by way of isolated 
campaigns; it is not institutionalized, but connected simply with 
the concrete problems and needs of the regime. 82 

There have been similar assessments as regards Tanzania. 
As Francis Hill observed, even when CCM leaders or govern¬ 
ment agencies called on the masses to be active, that was the 
leaders’ sporadic initiative. For many major political moves the 
authorities were said to “require only lack of opposition”. 83 Such 
paternalistic methods of work with the masses have been described 
by a Dar es Salaam economist, Rweikiza Baguma. 84 

The mass meeting is just about the main form of the political 
mobilization of the masses in Tanzania and a number of other 
countries of Tropical Africa. A typical case has been described 
in a book by a US Africanist, Fred Hayward. The organizers go 
out days in advance to set up a meeting for a political leader. 
Bands are hired and dancers and drummers are obtained. The 
day arrives, the leader comes, the people gather—in most cases 
n °t to hear the speeches, but out of curiosity and for the enjoy¬ 
ment of a “festive occasion”. For most of them this aspect of na¬ 
tional politics is recreation, not political participation. The band 
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plays, speeches are made and the people dance. The meeting i* 
over, and everybody is happy. The leader goes back, thinking he 
has a strong following. However, if you asked the people—you 
might get quite a different story. 86 As a rule, such activities are 
designed just to “mark” support for the regime and are not 
followed up by any constructive activity “from below”. Similar 
conclusions can be made in studying the situation in Mali in 
the 1960s and Burma in the 1960s-1970s. Considering numerous 
forms of the political mobilization of the masses in Guinea under 
Sekou Toure—meetings, parades, demonstrations, seminars, and 
so on, the French author, Claude Riviere, writes that they were 
all designed to express nothing beyond a general approval of 
what the authorities offered to the population at each particular 
moment. But that “overpoliticization” of the masses, Riviere 
called it, signified, on the contrary, their own extreme passivity 86 . 

So there is a certain contradiction. On the one hand, the 
revolutionary leaders of the Populist type in their political prac¬ 
tice officially proceed from the ideas of “people’s rule”, the 
utmost involvement of the masses in government, and the en¬ 
couragement of grass-roots political activity. Their devotion to 
the interests of working people finds expression in the social- 
economic and political reforms to meet the needs of the general 
public. On the other hand, the Left-Populist leaders have a fea¬ 
ture common to many exponents of national democracy who, as 
has been noted in Soviet publications, “suffer . . . from mas- 
sophobia”, 87 which finds expression in the “regulation” of all 
political activity of the masses and a substantial restriction of 
their initiative. 

It would be one-sided to put this contradiction down only 
to circumstances and miscalculations of a subjective kind. The 
enhanced role of regulatory functions in emergent countries is 
due, above all, to objective factors—the masses are unprepared 
for full-scale social activity, their standards of literacy and polit¬ 
ical development are inadequate, they have no established de¬ 
mocratic practices, yet they do have their traditionalist preju¬ 
dices. 

The self-managed farms in Algeria can be taken as a case 
in point. When French owners of agricultural plantations desert¬ 
ed them to flee to France, the working masses (former hired 
workers and farm labourers on those plantations) spontaneously 
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occupied the abandoned estates and decided to manage produc¬ 
tion on their own. That was a tremendous achievement of the 
people. The Algerian authorities, still in the times of Ahmed Ben 
Bella, approved that initiative by the March Decrees of 1963 
and granted the self-managed farms the necessary powers. There 
was even the view that socialism in Algeria ought to take shape 
a s “socialism of self-management”. However the self-managed 
sector fairly quickly ran into difficulties: production fell nearly 
by half compared with the colonial period and most of the farms 
turned out to be loss-making. And although the state tried 
to mend matters by taking the self-managed farms under its 
control and thereby considerably reducing their autonomy, the 
profitability of the entire self-managed sector has never been 
achieved. 

Similar difficulties arose in the process of organization of 
workers’ assemblies which were expected to exercise control 
over the managerial personnel, share in running all produc¬ 
tion affairs and uphold the workers’ interests. Replying 
to the reproach that workers’ self-management had limited 
opportunities and could not stand up against the new “techno¬ 
cratic” elite, Boumedienne said during a meeting with trade union 
leaders in the mid-1970s: “If socialist self-management of enter¬ 
prises were introduced in actual practice, the authority of the 
governing establishment would be very limited. It is the fault 
of the working people themselves, too, that this has not happened 
as yet. They have not appreciated the weapon they have in their 
hands [i.e., self-management bodies.— V. Kh .] That is problem 
No. 1 in Algeria”. 88 

Just in the same way the co-operative plans of the Tanza¬ 
nian leadership, as the Swedish Africanist, Goran Hyden stated, 
have run up against the inaction of the patriarchal peasantry, 
their social and psychological sloth and their gravitation towards 
economic primitivism, which the author has somewhat loosely 
denoted as “the peasant mode of production”. 89 

All that accounts, to a certain extent, for the characteristic 
tendency discovered in the operation of progressive regimes by 
Soviet Orientalists: revolutionary democracy, “inadequately stim¬ 
ulates the development of political democracy, but strives to 
Promote social democracy” 90 —to ensure working people’s right 
to work, recreation, education, etc., that is to make the very 
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“social investments” that were mentioned earlier on. It is thj« 
area that most distinctly reveals the advantages of socialist orien. 
tation over the capitalist way from the standpoint of meeting th» 
vital needs of working people. On the other hand, for all of it s 
positive aspects, “social democracy” does not replace, nor can it 
replace, political democracy. Moreover, operating at times i n 
the form of the blessings bestowed upon working people, “social 
democracy” can, to a certain extent, even contribute towards 
keeping them socially and politically passive, fostering depen¬ 
dent inclinations, presupposing that since any initiative comes 
from above, the authorities themselves must arrange everything. 
This peculiar social and psychological phenomenon has been 
more than once noted in scientific publications dealing with 
the relationship of the leaders and the masses in the emergent 
states. 91 

Whenever a socialist-oriented regime goes in for a well-con¬ 
sidered and consistent encouragement of a mass, grass-roots ini¬ 
tiative, it pays off immediately. This has been admitted even 
by some bourgeois authors. In particular, the American sociolo¬ 
gist, Professor Marina Ottaway of Zambia University has ex¬ 
plained the success of the land reform in Ethiopia in 1974-1977, 
above all, by the fact that the state had succeeded in arousing 
the political initiative of the peasantry by organizing self-defence V 
squads, which could defend peasant interests in the struggle for I 
land against feudal landowners and their flunkeys. It is for this 
reason, she found, that Ethiopia must have achieved more than 
other African countries in carrying out the land reform. 92 

It would be wrong to presume that the leadership in the 
countries under consideration are not conscious of the situation 
as it has developed, nor take steps to stimulate the political activ¬ 
ity of the masses. The peculiar electoral system of Tanzania 
can be cited as an example of such stimulation. Under the 1965 
election regulations, each citizen of that country, outside the 
category of private employers, landlords and other individuals 
in receipt of unearned incomes, can, with 25 votes to support 
him, put forward his candidacy to the National Assembly from 
his local constituency. Of all the candidacies thus registered, the 
CCM bodies select two candidates who are allowed to contest 
an election campaign given their general basic acceptance of the 
Party programme. In consequence, there are between 800 and 
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]300 candidates emerging at the opening of each election cam¬ 
paign in Tanzania. And although the actual polling involves 
,.nly a q uarter or eve n one-seventh of the total number of can¬ 
didates, election results quite often turn out to be “other than 
planned” —quite a few party and government officials are voted 
out. including up to 20-25% ministers and other high-ranking 
officials involved in the election campaign. 93 

J.ess than half of the entire contingent of the National As¬ 
sembly is elected in this way. Nevertheless, scientific publications 
on Tanzania have generally recognized that the system of alter¬ 
native candidates has rather significant advantages as a factor 
for the political mobilization of the masses. First, this procedure 
makes the voters well informed about their own rights and about 
the obligations of “their” deputy. Second, they draw the atten¬ 
tion of the candidates, local authorities and central government 
to their needs. Third, most voters— even a higher proportion 
than that in developed countries—know their candidate and 
seek to reach him. Fourth, this election procedure imposes a 
certain measure of discipline on the ruling top leadership since 
many of its representatives can no longer be a hundred per cent 
sure that they are going to be elected. The main thing is, 
however, that the alternative system of elections contributes to¬ 
wards the political enlightenment and democratic education of 
the masses, above all, the peasantry, who cease to be a politic¬ 
ally inert mass. Besides, the significance of parliament rises in 
the nation’s political life, especially in influencing local develop¬ 
ment. 

Political decentralization is yet another method of revitalizing 
the political activity of the masses, typical of many trends of 
a Populist kind in the developing countries. A detailed rationale 
for political decentralization was set out, notably, in Algeria’s 
1976 National Charter. Algerian leaders have been striving to¬ 
wards implementing political decentralization. For example, 
Boumedienne and his associates gradually transformed the preced- 
>ng political structure after 1965, enhancing the role of local 
self-government. The basic political unit was a community which 
acquired a sizable measure of independence in local affairs—as 
regards the problems of economy, education, etc. The commu¬ 
nity has its own representative body a local council elected by 
universal suffrage. 
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In Tanzania, the course towards decentralization began to 
be pursued in 1972. It was launched, in the opinion of the Afri¬ 
can researcher, Uma Lele, as the Tanzanian leadership’s reac. 
tion to the inefficiency of the organization of ujamaa settlements 
in 1967-1971, which they sought to explain by the excessive 
centralization of managerial structures and bureaucratic methods 
in organizing settlements. Plans were afoot not only to reduce 
the prerogatives of the central authorities but also to strengthen 
the functions of the local public as well as the party’s role in 
provinces. Accent was shifted to party commissars in regions 
and districts. 94 

At the same time, the basic instruments of government 
remained in the hands of central departments. Moreover, the 
financing has from now on been done mostly from above so 
as to avoid imbalances in the development of different regions 
and districts, as official agencies explained. So the policy of 
centralization has been self-contradictory from the very outset. 
For instance, there was too little local involvement in planning. 
District and regional party commissars were appointed by the 
central authorities. The village councils and general assemblies 
of villages—the local self-government bodies—were relegated to 
positions of secondary importance, economically and politically, 
within the framework of decentralization measures by the mid- 
1970s. 

As the Swedish author, Frank Holmquist, has shown, politi¬ 
cal decentralization in Tanzania degenerated into what looked 
rather like “administrative deconcentration”, that is the transfer 
of official staff from the centre to the provinces, and did not 
enhance the role of local leaders and encourage more indepen¬ 
dent activity by the masses. According to the findings of special¬ 
ists from Dar es Salaam University, the proportion of self-help 
projects* involving a high degree of local activity dropped from 
64% in 1971-1972 to a mere 29% in 1974-1975. At the same 
time the incomes of legional top officials rose by 37% from 
1971-1972 to 1974-1975 due to a reduction of the local person¬ 
nel and the arrival of officials from the centre. 95 

1 think that one of the most serious impediments to the suo 


* Construction of roads, bridges, wells, schools, etc. chiefly by local 
authorities receiving but small donation from the state. 




cess of what were fundamentally rightly conceived measures for 
the decentralization of management was the ambition of the of¬ 
ficialdom to preserve and strengthen their positions and to oppose 
everything conducive to enhancing the political activity and 
enterprise of working masses. Here we once again face the prob¬ 
lem of bureaucracy which has been assuming great importance 
in the developing countries because of the tremendous backward¬ 
ness and anti-democratic stereotypes left over by colonialism, 
and traditionalist habits of veneration of the “elders”, “big¬ 
wigs”, “bosses”, etc. It as not for nothing that the remarkable 
African revolutionary, Amilcar Cabral, warned: “After the lib¬ 
eration there will be people controlling the police, the prisons, 
the army and so on, and a great deal depends on who they are 
and what they try to do with these instruments.” 90 

As a rule, the administrative staff in Tanzania and Algeria 
was formed of members of the social and class elite. In Tanza¬ 
nia, for example, most of the civil servants came from the fami¬ 
lies of prosperous farmers living in the more developed regions 
growing valuable export crops. 97 It is worth noting that over 
88% of the administrators of the late 1960s and the early 1970s 
were in the civil service before independence. 98 The process of 
democratization of the bureaucratic establishment (in Tanzania 
in this context, but that trend has been peculiar to some other 
countries as well) has been generally extremely slow. Accord¬ 
ing to the American researchers, McGowan and Wacirah, Tan¬ 
zania’s civil service had the same few hundred people in high 
offices in the 1960s and in the early 1970s, with 80% of them 
having only changed some jobs for others—occasionally up to 
three times. 99 There has been no marked change in the subse¬ 
quent years either. 

Officials in the countries under the regimes we are consid¬ 
ering here (just as, incidentally, in many developing countries) 
have a good measure of autonomy and a considerable potential— 
m terms of their economic and political position, prestige 
and status. True, in the countries which have declared them¬ 
selves committed to a non-capitalist way of development and 
introduced certain restrictions on private economic activity, and 
which pursue a more egalitarian policy of income bourgeois” 
the officialdom is deprived of an opportunity to “turn bourgeois” 
so openly and publicly as in the countries treading the capitalist 
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path. Nevertheless, its economic and social positions there are 
strong, too. For in the countries under national democrati^B 
regimes, the state is the main owner and manager of produc. 
tion, and it predominantly controls the system of distribution 
as well. This circumstance turns the officialdom into a great 
force influencing all social groups. Claude Riviere considers, for 
instance, that the type of society that was created in Guinea in 
the 1960s and 1970s was one in which access to the system of 
distribution of material values played a paramount role. 100 Befl 
sides, as studies on Tanzania have shown, a kind of “informal 
alliance” of bureaucracy with the top-level rural petty-bourgeoi- 
sie, actually laying hold on government subsidies and develop, 
ment funds, can well take shape in the countries under consid¬ 
eration. 101 

The national leaders both of Algeria and Tanzania have mote 
than once pointed to the negative aspects of the activities of 
the officialdom and called for action to check them. To oppose 
bureaucracy and corruption. Boumedienne stressed, there has to I 
be control. For it to be effective, it must be exercised by the 
people. 102 Speaking about the measures to restrict abuses by the 
officialdom in Tanzania, one can note the adoption of a special 
“Leadership Creed” which imposes certain moral obligations 
on a leader and restricts the participation of officials in private I 
enterprise. A five-percent tax “for development” was introduced 
there as early as the mid-1960s for those who received a monthly 
income of over 200 shillings, and pay rates for party officials 
and civil servants were reduced. 103 There are occasional purges 
of staff, check-ups of official incomes, and suggestions to deliv¬ 
er surplus land to the government stock, etc. But, as a rule, 
these measures produce no major changes. 

Bureaucracy is causing damage to the community not only 
because of the ambition common to a majority of officials for 
personal enrichment, which finds expression both in outright cor¬ 
ruption and, indirectly, in the trend for the staff of the civil 
service to be inflated. No lesser is the damage arising from the 
political and economic ambitions of the bureaucratic contingent. 
For the latter strives for a monopoly position in the field of 
management and, therefore, has no interest in stimulating the 
political activity of working people. At the same time, as has 
been shown earlier on by the example of a campaign to promote 
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peasant co-operativization in Tanzania, the logic of bureaucratic 
“service” quite often leads to management by injunction, and 
excessive official zeal for “plan fulfilment”, which also has a 
negative effect on the display of grass-roots initiative and often 
only discredits the measures conceived for the sake of the 
masses. 101 

A substantial counterweight to the sway of the bureaucratic 
contingent in such circumstances can be and must be provided 
by the ruling party, all the more so since the countries under 
consideration have officially proclaimed the party’s primacy over 
the state. Stressing this point, Boumedienne once stated that the 
party’s principal mission was to “mobilize the masses and assure 
the people’s effective participation in the implementation of 
national tasks”. 105 However, the ruling parties do not yet have 
the necessary political and organizational possibilities realizing 
these objectives. The Algerian National Liberation Front, for 
example, remained a central set-up, with no primary units to 
work with, right until late 1970. With such an unchallengeable 
centre of authority, as the Revolutionary Council in Algeria, the 
functions of any particular institutions of the NLF were largely 
nominal. As far as the higher party bodies were concerned, their 
creation was completed as late as 1979 at the Fourth NLF Con¬ 
gress. 

As to the CCM, although it appears to be well formed orga- 
nizationally, for a number of reasons this party has failed to 
bring off a consistent anti-bureaucratic drive in the area of 
management and get large masses involved. The principal reason 
is the lack of democracy within the party itself. Even the secre¬ 
taries of the primary organizations are appointed, not elected. 
Besides, the majority of party organizations are formed by the 
territorial, rather than workplace principle, which reduces their 
influence on the masses. Finally, in Tanzania the party staff 
are in many ways merged with the civil service and influenced 
by it. 

It will not be an exaggeration to draw the conclusion from 
the foregoing that better relations between managerial institu¬ 
tions and large sections of working people in many ways offer 
additional potentialities for carrying forward progressive changes 
•a Tanzania and Algeria. The objective of effectively involv- 
ln g working people in social affairs and in the task of resolving 
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the pressing problems of non-capitalist development remains aj 
relevant as ever. 

The problem ol using various forms of pre-capitalist collet, 
tivism (above all, communal institutions) in the process of non- 
capitalist development of the countries which have fallen 
behind, as noted earlier on, attracted the attention of Marx 
and Engels. It was long before the 1880s, when Vera Zasulich 
asked Marx whether the community in Russia could become a 
stepping-stone for socialist change, the author of Capital began 
pondering over various aspects of that problem (for example, 
in his works “Forms Preceding the Capitalist Mode of Produc¬ 
tion” and “British Rule in India”). 

Marx gave an essentially positive reply to the question of 
Vera Zasulich. “It is clear straight away,” he pointed out, “that 
one of its [the community’s— V.Kh .] basic features, the common 
ownership of land, constitutes the natural basis for collective 
production and appropriation.” Therefore, the fact that “the 
Russian peasant is accustomed to artel conditions of work makes 
it easier for him to effect the change from a parcelled system 
of economy to a collective one which he is already practising 
to a certain extent and in meadow-lands which are not divided 
up in drainage work and other undertakings of general inter¬ 
est”. 106 

Similarly, Engels considered it possible for the mark* in 
Germany to be revived “but not in its old form which has out¬ 
lived itself but in a rejuvenated form; by so updating communal 1 
landownership as to have the latter not only assure the peasant 
small holders all the advantages of large-scale farming . . . and 
offer them the means wherewith to organize large-scale industry 
along with agriculture, using the power of the steam and water, 
but also organize it without capitalists, by the effects of the 
association itself.” 107 The countries which have fallen behind 
can well use “the remnants of communal ownership and corre¬ 
sponding folk customs”, Engels wrote, “as a potent means for 
substantially shortening the process of their development towards 
socialist society”. 108 

Lenin did not have any direct comments of this kind. He lived 
at a time when communal ownership in Russia had already been 

* A form of neighbourhood community. 
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substantially shaken by the development of capitalism. Besides, 
there was the close ideological confrontation of revolutionary 
Marxism with Populism and Neopopulism which insisted on the 
“socialist instincts” of the peasantry. However, while rejecting 
the Populist theories of “agrarian” and “communal socialism”, 
Lenin emphasized that Marxists had nevei supported those 
“foolish projects for forcibly abolishing the community and for¬ 
cibly introducing some other, similar system of landownership, 
such as are usually concocted by the present-day opponents of 
the village community, who favour gross interferences in the 
peasants’ life and attack the village community from anything 
but the standpoint of the peasants’ interests”. 109 

The problem of the community institution in Russia took on 
new qualities after 1917 when the peasantry spoke up for com¬ 
munal landownership to be preserved, while the Soviet authori¬ 
ties had to get down to the actual business of setting up a system 
of co-operative farming. If “ ‘we’ are successfully to resolve the 
problem of our immediate transition to socialism”, Lenin 
pointed out at the time, “we must understand what intermedi¬ 
ary paths, methods, means and instruments are required for the 
transition from precapitalist relations to socialism. That is the 
whole point.” 110 A product of pre-capitalist relations, the com¬ 
munity is, one of the forms of production co-operation, while co¬ 
operation, as Lenin stressed, makes it possible for socialist change 
in the countryside to be brought about “by means that are the 
simplest, easiest and most acceptable to the peasant ”. 111 

The flexibility of Lenin’s approach to the peasantry and the 
pre-capitalist forms of landownership proved to be perfectly 
justified in the subsequent period. It may be recalled that the 
Soviet authorities did not treat the institution of the communi¬ 
ty negatively, considering the “aspiration of the absolute major¬ 
ity of the peasantry, particularly its medium-level contingent 
for egalitarian and communal landownership which it fought 
for with as much passion and determination as it had fought 
for the land and the abolition of large-scale private landow¬ 
nership”. 112 Many communities, which had been abolished un¬ 
der the Stolypin Reform*, were restored after the victorious 

* The agrarian reform carried through by the then Prime-Minister, 
Stolypin. Its aim was to replace community relations by a house¬ 
hold-based system of agriculture. 
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October Revolution. In the mld-1920s, there was a preponder, 
ant proportion of peasant farmsteads in the communal .sector 
of the country’s midland regions. 113 With Lenin’s co-operation 
plan on its way to being fulfilled, the existence of peasant com. 
munities (or “land associations”, as they were then called), was 
one of the prerequisites for passing over to machine-hiring and 
credit-granting associations, associations of individuals who joined 
forces for collective land cultivation and other primary forms 
of co-operation. In any event, there was a “shorter distance” 
from a peasant community to collective farms in some respects 
than it was from individual farms. That was shown by the prac¬ 
tice of co-operation not only in the midland regions of the 
USSR, but in the outlying regions and republics as well 114 . 

All that conclusively refutes the assertions of a number of 
Western students and exponents of “neo-Marxism” that it was 
typical of classical Marxism to underestimate the peasantry, to 
misunderstand their institutions or to show contempt for 
them. 115 Moreover, the approach of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
to the problem of non-capitalist development of the peasantry 
has now become one of great relevance because a number of 
democratic trends in Asia and Africa seek to fall back on the 
institutions of traditional collectivism in the very practice of 
socialist orientation. 

From the standpoint of the latter criterion, Algeria and Tan- I 
zania are, just as in some other .respects, the “least” and the 
“most” Populist. In Algeria, an appeal to pre-capitalist com¬ 
munal collectivism was principally ideological. As early as the 
second half of 1960s, the then NLF leaders tried to prove that col¬ 
lectivism was a fundamental feature of the medieval com¬ 
munity in the Maghreb countries since they were dominated by 
clan, tribal and communal forms of ownership. For this reason 
some authors referred to the need to turn to truly Algerian sour¬ 
ces, such as community (Jemaa). In the subsequent period, this 
argument was supplemented with considerations about the affinity 
of the ideas of Islamic egalitarianism and social justice to social¬ 
ism, democratic traditions of the Algerian past, etc. Yet none 
of that went beyond the limits of general propositions and slogans. 
The utilization of the traditional heritage of “communality’ 
was restricted basically to the social and cultural levels, education 
and morality. 








In Tanzania things were different. There the requirement for 
traditional communal solidarity and mutual assistance to be 
used in the process of building “Tanzanian socialism” became 
decisive from the very outset. The ujamaa villages, Julius Nye- 
rer e said, had to become an “enlarged variation of the tradi¬ 
tional African family”. 110 The attempts at using traditional in¬ 
stitutions within the framework of socialist change proclaimed 
by Tanzania’s leadership affected not only the economic sector. 
Xhe Tanzanian state, for example, has legally formalized cer¬ 
tain forms of common law (the family code, rules of inheritance, 
procedure of compensation for damage, terms of mutual 
assistance, etc.). There has been an “improved traditional style” 
implanted in architecture both for the sake of economy and out 
of ideological considerations. There are some other areas, such 
as political structures, where the traditional forms of relationship 
are partly maintained. 117 

I am going to limit myself to considering Tanzanian expe¬ 
rience only in the agrarian and co-operative field. What does 
this experience attest to? What has the campaign of many years 
for creating co-operative villages, ujamaa, shown? Above all, it 
has revealed objective difficulties of “grafting” the community 
on the socialist system of relations. This has found a peculiar 
kind of reflection in the reassessment by Tanzanian leaders of 
the degree of affinity between traditional solidarity and socialist 
production collectivism. 

As the Swedish scholar, Goran Hyden has pointed out, al¬ 
though the ujamaa principles as the system of collective produc¬ 
tion and distribution did actually exist in traditional village 
practice, they existed only within the enlarged family. There 
was another principle, ujima, that operated in relations between 
families. It admitted of working co-operation and mutual assist¬ 
ance only in isolated cases (at harvest time, upon completion 
of home-building by a family, etc.) in relatively small propor¬ 
tions. In this sense, the ujamaa theory, applying intra-family 
co-operation to inter-family relations, interpreted the traditio¬ 
nal communal collectivism too loosely and could not be uncon¬ 
ditionally accepted by the peasants 118 . 

Hyden has cited the example of Bukoba province where insti¬ 
tutions of traditional collectivism—“byama”—functioned active¬ 
ly in the 1970s, just as before. Those were special organizations, 





something like brigades (both male and female)—some f 0( 
cattle grazing, others for home-building, still others for the 
organization of village festivals, provision of aid to the sick, etc. 
At the same time, the inhabitants of those regions showed no 
particular interest in the ujamaa—traditional collectivism there 
had concrete objectives, and larger purposes remained foreign 
to it. 119 

By the same token, Francis Hill has noted, the peasants of 
a village in the Dodoma district who were used to the customs 
of neighbourly mutual assistance, had no habit of working on a 
common field, still less so since the reward for that help had 
not earlier included any portion of the harvest, while the rules 
of the co-operative provided for grain to be turned over to the 
state. 120 Besides, in Tanzania, lying as it does in Eastern Africa 
distinguished by a succession of rainy and arid seasons demand¬ 
ing intensive work within a limited space of time, it was diffi¬ 
cult for the peasants in the ujamaa villages to combine work 
on their individual plots and on the common field. 121 

Does that mean that traditional and socialist collectivism are 
incompatible? Such a conclusion would be too emphatic, in my 
view. The point is, first and foremost, that, paradoxical though 
it might sound, it is the traditional communal institutions that 
did not stand the “real” test in the course of the Tanzanian 
experiment. For, while ideologically raising traditional “commu- 
nality” very high, the organizers of the ujamaa movement at 
local level were breaking it, as a matter of fact. The very reset¬ 
tlement and amalgamation of former villages (which were be¬ 
coming, as stated earlier on, too big and inconvenient for peas¬ 
ants) was in substance a serious “recasting” of the former tra¬ 
ditional connections of rural dwellers. But the main thing was 
the replacement of the principle of communal self-management 
(if only of its elements!) by all-round management and by out¬ 
side “prompting” (and quite often compulsion). The result was to 
make a clean sweep of the cornerstone of communal solidarity—I 
the relative independence of co-villagers in the management 
of their own affairs (land division, forms of mutual assistance 
and co-operation in work, construction of public premises, roads, 
etc.). 

Of course, in the context of socialist orientation one cannot 
directly use the form of the traditional peasant community for 






the purposes of non-capitalist development. Beyond doubt, there 
has to be a selective approach, pruning of traditional collectivism 
from the elements of archaism, patient and skillful work for 
progressively changing peasant habits and guidelines. But, on 
the other hand, the actual breaking of the veiy springs of the 
communal mechanism, without which it just cannot be used, 
depreciates attempts at utilizing the communal work habits and 
community living in the process of the non-capitalist reshaping 
of the countryside. 

On the whole, the experience so far available in drawing 
communal institutions into non-capitalist structures (not only 
in Tanzania, but also in some other countries of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America) does not, it seems, offer any good ground 
for anything like a black-and-white judgement about the expe¬ 
diency of attempts of this kind. There are some “pros” and 
“cons”. On the one hand, traditional communal collectivism 
(leaving aside the distinctions between the particular types of 
communities in all the developing countries and even within 
the limits of one, African, continent) possesses a series of fea¬ 
tures which make it rather difficult for it to be grafted on the 
fabric of modern non-capitalist or socialist-type production. Ac¬ 
cording to some credible observations by ethnographers, “com- 
munalism” in pre-capitalist society was not a result of a moral 
choice or some acquired virtues, but a consequence of an impla¬ 
cable necessity in the struggle with Nature. Therefore, a person 
with traditional mentality will lack a sense of alternative, initia¬ 
tive and aspiration for change. 122 Just like the great Russian dem¬ 
ocrat, Alexander Herzen pointed out in the 19th century that 
the peasant community levelled the human person, 123 so in our 
days, for instance, a Malagasy researcher, Georges Serre-Ratsi- 
mandisa, writes that in the Malagasy rural community (“foko- 
nolona”) “within the limits of a group, the individual does not 
exist; there are only the persons inseparable from the collec¬ 
tive”. 124 Now, socialism is inconceivable without raising an in¬ 
dependent and resourceful personality. 

The secluded character of life and work (preventing intra- 
communal solidarity from precluding intercommunal estrange¬ 
ment and strife), lack of interest in novelties, the traditional 
“ceiling” of production and consumption—all that creates serious 
barriers in the way of amalgamating patriarchal peasantry into 
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Co-operative collectives of a modern type. The American authors, 
Helen Desfosses and Dirck Stryker, having analyzed some at¬ 
tempts at creating a co-operative Mali village under Modibu 
Keita, established, in particular, that an enlarged African fami¬ 
ly which the then Mali leaders tried to use, unchanged, as the 
basis for a “socialist village” turned out to be unsuitable as a 
unit of co-operation. The traditional forms of “co-operation in 
consumption” did not prompt the members of such a co-opera 
tive to develop a “sense of responsibility” with the result that 
considerable resources were spent on village festivities, escaping 
the area of production; the organization of collective work was 
hampered by the age and sex differentiation of the African com¬ 
munity; finally, the pre-capitalist scale of values did not inspire 
them to seek greater production beyond the established targets. 125 
The latter factor was also noted by the French author, H. de 
Decker, who investigated the earlier forms of village co-operation 
in Guinea during the 1960s. Work on collective fields, he wrote, 
was of a formal kind there, as it was looked upon as no more than 
a “demonstration of solidarity with the party” without having 
anything to do with expanding production and raising the liv¬ 
ing- standard in the countryside. 126 

The American researcher, N. Hopkins, who studied the same 
co-operative changes in Mali in the 1960s, made a fairly ground¬ 
ed conclusion that traditional co-operation with its patrilinear 
housekeeping was based on a division of labour between un¬ 
equals while socialist co-operation was based on the implied con¬ 
tract between equals; each principle presupposing different or¬ 
ganizations of the basic economically productive unit of socie¬ 
ty. 127 Indeed, theorists of “communal socialism” quite often 
demonstrably exaggerate the traditional communal egalitar¬ 
ianism while at the same time failing to note the elements 
of social differentiation and exploitation within the African com¬ 
munity which have been noted, for instance, by such a sober- 
minded thinker and prominent African revolutionary as Amilcar 
Cabral. 128 These elements have tended to build up since inde¬ 
pendence. 

At the same time, as some researchers have pointed out, the 
traditional communal and the socialist way of life have quite 
a few features in common. According to the prominent ethno¬ 
grapher, Ronald Cohen, the dominant feature of pre-colonial 
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structures in Africa is “emphasis on social [group, collectivist— 
y.Kh.] relations as a primary value, regardless of the particular 
form of organization in the society itself”. 129 One may note in 
this context a telling observation by the American author, Gavin 
Alderson-Smith, that Peruvian peasants identify the community 
not with the particular physical location of their land which they 
hold in common ownership, but with the spirit of collectivism 
and comradeship, mutual confidence and so on and so forth 130 . 

Communal collectivism can turn into an effective incentive 
for work. Researchers have more than once noted that in tradi¬ 
tional African collectives people who work together can work 
longer, more diligently and productively than if they worked all 
alone. 131 An individual’s involvement in this kind of common 
work is dictated not by an expected reward but by a “domineer¬ 
ing concern for the preservation of the commune” when the 
common recognition by co-villagers is the main incentive. In 
such conditions, African author T. Kabweguere underlines, col¬ 
lective work becomes a “source of satisfaction and social guaran¬ 
tees as well as an object of competition”. 132 

Peasant conservatism at the point of production is not cer¬ 
tain either. Professor G. Benneh of Ghana University considers 
the working relationship in a community to be sufficiently dynam¬ 
ic and representing no serious obstacle to village moderniza¬ 
tion. 133 This opinion appears to be not without foundation, con¬ 
sidering that the community has more than once in world history 
demonstrated an ability to adapt itself to various formative struc¬ 
tures (slavery, feudalism, capitalism). A remarkable book by 
the founder of the Peruvian Communist Party, Jose Carlos Ma- 
riategui Seven Essays of Interpretation of Peruvian Reality con¬ 
tains an interesting story by Peruvian administrator Castro Pozo 
about an Indian community in the Muquiyauyo township com¬ 
bining the characteristics of consumer, credit and producer co¬ 
operatives. The community owned an electric power station and 
purchased machinery for use in collective work. It conducted a 
joint construction of public premises, involving everybody, wom¬ 
en and children included. 134 

Finally, it is essential to note that the traditional institutions 
of the community, the closest to the masses and the easiest for 
them to understand, constitute something like ready-made forms 
of the social-political organization of the peasantry. The revival 
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of the traditions and customs of the peasant community can 
become a kind of indication and symbol of social self-organiza¬ 
tion of the peasantry. For example, in Peru, during the so-called 
revolution of 1940, peasants on a number of occasions secured 
a renewal of the system of communal land redistribution and 
in the course of that campaign banded together against the 
well-off top crust of the village as well as against neighbouring 
big landowners. 135 It was not a matter of chance for the peas¬ 
ant population to use the communal form in such a way as evi- 
denced by similar facts of more recent times—those of the ag-1 
rarian reform of 1969. In that period, the renewal of communal 
customs, such as village rallies, became a means of the peasants’ 
class confrontation with big landowners. The American research¬ 
er, E. B. Keatinge, who has made a field investigation of one 
of such communities, arrived at the conclusion that corporate 
structures provide a natural basis for the political or economic 
consolidation of the peasantry because the institution of the com¬ 
munity, operating through its self-management agencies general 
meetings of villagers—stimulates the collective association of the 
mass of the people and the creation of a form of social organ¬ 
ization. 136 

So the facts just cited from real practice (far more of them 
could be given) point to a possibility—in principle- -of using 
traditional corporate relations in the process of the non-capital¬ 
ist development of the village in the emergent countries. True, 
the following theoretical consideration is sometimes advanced 
by way of objecting to such a possibility. Corporate collectivism, 
the Polish sociologist, Leszek Dziggiel, reasons for instance, is 
a derivative of a certain structure of relationship. This collectiv¬ 
ism will simply not work under a different structure of rela¬ 
tionship and a different scheme of management directed towards 
extended reproduction, etc. Corporate solidarity will disappear 
once its basis is removed. 137 

What one can say to this fairly widespread argument? While 
its first part, the premise, appears to be quite justified (tradi¬ 
tional collectivism is an element of a certain system of social con¬ 
nections), the second part, that is, the conclusion, only out¬ 
wardly looks convincing. The record of history has abundantly 
demonstrated that traditions, including corporate traditions, are 
die-hard indeed; even when some particular institutions and 
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forms of organization have practically disappeared, they are re¬ 
produced for a long time yet at the point of production and, 
above all, at social and psychological level. Now, what socialism 
needs are not the corporate institutions by themselves (as such, 
they are, indeed, unsuitable today), but precisely a habit of col¬ 
lectivism, mutual aid, etc. This is just the case when historical 
momentum turns out (or at least can turn out) to be useful. 

There is a continuing debate in Soviet and foreign publica¬ 
tions about the destiny of traditional institutions and a possi¬ 
bility of their being “grafted” onto the fabric of society develop¬ 
ing in a non-capitalist way. Various, sometimes opposite points 
of view have been expressed. In the long run, this dispute can be 
resolved only by the very course of life and by the actual social 
development of emergent nations. There is enough ground, 
however, for the assumption that in the event of successful agrar¬ 
ian experiments, socialist collectivism can use the viable elements 
of corporate relations which will help create the new type of 
society more painlessly than by dismantling these relations. If 
traditional institutions and values could be “built into” capital¬ 
ism, as shown, for example, by the historical record of Japan, 
why could not they (naturally, given appropriate progressive 
transformation) serve the cause of socialism? 

The reader may have noticed that considerable attention in 
this article has been given to the problems and difficulties of 
the process of non-capitalist development. It is by no means my 
desire to make accent on difficulties alone that accounts for 
this line of reasoning. The achievements of socialist-oriented 
countries, including those I have mentioned whether in the 
economic or social fields, or in education, or in the process of 
anti-imperialist reforms—are commonly known and beyond dis¬ 
pute. It is far more important to study the “bottlenecks” and 
consider problems and factors holding up social progress in emer¬ 
gent nations. 

One must not underestimate these problems and difficulties 
arising in the way of progressive regimes in emergent nations. 
However, it would be just as wrong to overestimate and over¬ 
dramatize them as some Western, including left, researchers do 
sometimes. One may take a recent, generally interesting work 
on Tanzania by the American scholar, Idrian Resnick, as a case 
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in point. He considers that the contradictions of non-capitalist 
development in that country are due to the “class struggle” g 0 . 
ing on between working people, led by progressive CCM lead¬ 
ers with Julius Nyerere at their head, and the privileged polit¬ 
ical-managerial class, and this struggle has so far worked out 
not to the advantage of working people subjected to “exploita¬ 
tion” by the officialdom. 138 

This line of reasoning is fairly widespread. It is typical of 
it to make rather loose me of the terms “class”, “class struggle”, 
and “exploitation”. In Marxism-Leninism, the notion “class 
struggle” is used to denote the relationships of classes in anta¬ 
gonistic societies. Resnick’s argument is that practically any so¬ 
cial conflicts and outbreaks of discontent (friction within the ma¬ 
nagerial class, the refusal of villagers to accept a particular de¬ 
cision of the local chiefs, etc.) can be considered “class struggle”. 

As much can be said about the concept “exploitation”. To 
a Marxist, it is by no means identical to inequality in terms of 
property relations or social status, which Resnick makes accent I 
on in his book. As to the various examples of abuses cited in 
his work (like the disguised employment of wage labour by civil J 
servants, corruption, etc.), one may, of course, rank them as | 
extra economic exploitation. But one has to bear in mind that I 
all this is, so to speak, “illegal” exploitation in circumvention ] 
of the social-political system existing in that country, which can 1 
be called an exception rather than the rule (although there 
can be quite a few of such exceptions, too). In other words, 
in my view, there is a substantial difference between that kind 
of things (distortions and leftovers) and exploitation within 
the system of a class antagonistic (say, capitalist) society, that 
is, “legal” exploitation protected by government institutions. 

There is another problem—and it is presented, in part, in 
the above-mentioned book by Resnick. Very backward countries, 
former colonies, opt for non capitalist development which in¬ 
evitably involves tremendous objective and subjective difficulties 
and problems of reshaping both the basis and the superstructure. 
Their economic and socio-political progress is hindered by a 
variety of circumstances: a long and devastating war against the 
metropolitan country for national liberation (Algeria), devel¬ 
opment virtually “from scratch” (Tanzania). These countries, 
just as the overwhelming majority of other socialist-oriented 
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nations, are relatively small in area and it is not simple at all 
f 0 r them to “tap” their national resources, particularly against 
the background of neocolonialism and their dependence on the 
w0 rld capitalist economy. 

The national economic set-up has yet to be formed. There 
j s a dire shortage of skilled manpower, competent managers 
and specialists. The working masses do not have a sufficient 
level of culture and democratic consciousness. There are most 
die-hard elitist prejudices and stereotypes of behaviour inherited 
from colonial times and traditionalist leftovers. 

All kinds of negative developments, contradictions and social 
conflicts are inevitable in such conditions just as sheer mistakes 
and miscalculations connected, besides, with the novelty of the 
social experiment. The degree of these social and political con¬ 
tradictions can be different in each particular case. But to be¬ 
lieve that they can be completely avoided through a “proper” 
strategy, given the best of intentions on the part of the leaders, 
means to oversimplify the matter. The root of the problem is 
in the political and cultural underdevelopment of the masses, 
which makes it still difficult for them to become actively involved 
in the administration of all social affairs and in effective 
control over the official elite. Hence an objective opportunity for 
the appearance of bureaucracy and of all of its negative conse¬ 
quences—economic, political and cultural. Bureaucracy in such 
conditions is a kind of “price” for backwardness. 

All these complexities and intricacies are well realized by the 
national leaders themselves in the countries under considera¬ 
tion. “With few specialists,” President Julius Nyerere stated, “we 
are trying to build socialism; with few people conscious of the 
basic requirements of democracy we are trying to achieve change 
by democratic means; with few technicians we are trying to 
effect a fundamental transformation of our economy. And with 
an educational elite whose whole teaching encouraged motives 
°f individualistic advancement, we are trying to create an egali¬ 
tarian society!” 139 

It does not follow at all from the foregoing that socialist 
°rientation for emergent nations is a premature or unfounded 
slogan. On the contrary, the idea of non-capitalist development 
nowadays has received additional impulses as a result of the 
irreversible internal crisis of world capitalism in modern times, 
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an objective impossibility of assuring the social progress of the 
emergent nations within the framework of backward, dependent 
and “peripheral” capitalism, finally, a powerful positive influence 
of the world socialist system and the international workings 
class and Communist movement on the developing world. Of 
course, the choice of the non-capitalist path of development 
by no means guarantees subsequent progress. Moreover, it is, in 
a way, more difficult to follow socialist orientation than to fol¬ 
low the capitalist road of development, because the latter road 
has been historically fairly “well-trodden” and demands nothing 
beyond ordinary pragmatism and reliance on the proprietary 
instincts of the economically “advanced” population groups 
(which will, in the long run, inevitably lead and is already lead¬ 
ing to serious social upheavals in the developing world), while 
the former option represents an uneasy historical experiment in 
which not even the experience of the socialist countries can 
always be used because of the different starting levels and devel¬ 
opment opportunities. 

The historical experiment of the non-capitalist development 
of emergent African and Asian countries continues. One cannot 
quarrel with the view expressed by the Bulgarian researcher,! 
I. Khlebarova: even when the development of a particular 
socialist-oriented country “loses its progressive direction”, when 
“some regimes fall victim to reactionary upheavals [or, let me 
add, social-political degeneration— V.Kh.\, the results of pre¬ 
ceding progressive measures turn out to be irreversible”. 140 Just 
as, let me note, the experience of the development of those 
states, which becomes a kind of lesson for others to learn. 

The miscalculations of a subjective kind consist, above all, 
in “straightening out” the involved objective dialectics of differ¬ 
ent processes and trends of national development (economic 
and social progress; managerial centralism and political inde¬ 
pendence of the masses; a fusion of traditional and modern ele¬ 
ments in social life). The “straightening out” in this case im¬ 
plies a tilt towards one of the aspects of the said social contradic¬ 
tions (economic progress at the expense of social advance or, 
on the contrary, the prevalence of “centralism” over “democ¬ 
racy”, and so on) instead of resolving the given social contra¬ 
dictions by finding out the necessary measure between the oppos¬ 
ing and, at the same time, quite objective vital imperatives of 
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reality and discovering their optimal combination. Speaking of 
t jre ideological and theoretical prerequisites for these miscal¬ 
culations, one must say that they are evidently due to the very 
type of non-Marxist Populist Socialism shorn of its dialectical 
materialist foundation. It is not by chance that the African 
author, Oldsa Awogu, while considering the trend for the van¬ 
guard parties of working people in Asia and Africa to turn to 
Marxism-Leninism, should have expressed his assumption that 
there can be a turn towards scientific socialism one day in the 
future by what will initially be far from Marxist national dem¬ 
ocratic forces if “traditional African socialism fails in the end 
to achieve social justice”. 141 

But such a prospect, however historically logical, is not the 
only one. Revolutionary democratic trends following the non¬ 
capitalist way are still only beginning to use their possibilities; 
they are still an integral part of the national democratic forces 
in the developing world. If they succeed in “recovering” from 
etatism, “economism” (or, on the contrary, the tendency to¬ 
wards egalitarianism) and other extremes of the policy of devel¬ 
opment, they will find themselves in a position to show consist¬ 
ency and to bring their ideological policy programme of “Popu¬ 
lism” into more or less definite accord with the practical forms 
of the relationship of the leaders and the masses, if organiza¬ 
tionally effective advanced political parties are created and if, 
finally, they attrach the largest masses of the people and orga¬ 
nize their work, satisfy their vital interests and take their coun¬ 
tries forward towards a secure alliance with the socialist com¬ 
munity countries, then they will be able to ensure the success¬ 
ful non-capitalist development of their peoples and thereby make 
a great contribution towards the cause of social progress in the 
emergent nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
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THE FORMATION 
OF THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 
IN ASIA AND REVOLUTIONARY DEMOCRACY 
IN THE EAST 


By M. A. Per sits 

The communist movement in the Eastern countries near to 
the Soviet state is known to have originated in 1918-1921. 
Didn’t it arise too early? That is a justified question, considering 
the social and economic backwardness of the East. 

Most of the bourgeois scholars concerned with the subject 
of “communism in Asia” have been quite of the same mind in 
replying to this question, arguing that there was no ground in 
the East at the time as yet for a communist movement to arise 
naturally and that it was artificially implanted there by the “mis¬ 
sionaries of Bolshevism” and “Moscow’s agents”. That is the 
contention of American historians, such as David N. Druhe 1 
and John P. Haithcox. 2 They are echoed by the Indian historian, 
V. B. Karnik, who writes that the communist movement in his 
country “was nurtured abroad and transplanted into the Indi¬ 
an soil”. 3 A theory that communist ideology was inapplicable 
to the conditions of Iran was advanced by S. Ravasani. In his 
opinion, “the Iranian Communist Party was a foreign body in 
Iranian society”. 4 Most bourgeois Sinologists have also been try¬ 
ing to convince their readers that there was no possibility of a 
communist party appearing in China. And if it did appear there 
after all, they hold, that was just because it was imposed on that 
country by the Comintern. 5 Even such a prominent British his¬ 
torian as Arnold Toynbee saw the origin of the communist move¬ 
ment in the East as expansionism of Soviet Russia which was 
carried out by its special agents. 0 However, the facts, which many 
bourgeois authors rather unanimously ignore in this case, prove 
them wrong. 


The Proletariat in the East 

Eastern countries, even after the First World War during 
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which their national industrial development made notable head- 
way, remained agrarian adjuncts of, and sources of raw ma¬ 
terials for, big capitalist powers and were still lagging behind 
them by at least an entire historical epoch in the social and 
economic respects. 

The proletariat doubled and even trebled in some countries 
of Asia during the war years and in China it even quadrupled. 7 
while still constituting under one per cent of the entire popula¬ 
tion of the Eastern countries. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote that 
India’s industrial workers “were a bucketful in a sea of peasants 
and workers on the land”. 8 They constituted no more than 
0.8% of the country’s population. 9 Most of the workers were close¬ 
ly connected with the countryside, and they did not detach them¬ 
selves from it either geographically or economically, let .done 
psychologically and politically. During the war years, the former 
contingents of workers who had some record of factory service 
dissolved within a mass of newcomers from villages. That had 
the effect of depressing what was already a low level of the class 
consciousness of the Eastern proletariat, because the workers, 
who had just come from villages, stood, like the 18th century 
workers amply described by Engels, “upon the moral and intel¬ 
lectual plane of the yeomen with whom they were usually imme¬ 
diately connected. . .” 10 

The ruination of the peasantry everywhere, which knocked 
millions of dispossessed people out of agricultural production, 
as well as the demolition of handicrafts in competition with the 
industry of foreign and local capital (the latter had expanded 
in the war years), created large groups of paupers and beggars 
in cities who usually joined the ranks of coolies, rickshaws and 
similar trades. All those semi-proletarian elements closely adjoined 
the proletariat, making for the erosion of the social bound¬ 
aries of the emergent working class. One of the first Chinese 
Communists, Qu Qiubo, wrote in 1927 that in China “a large 
proportion of the proletarians pass through a long ‘school of 
rag-tags’ before becoming workers”. 11 It is not for nothing that 
many Eastern intellectuals, including revolutionary democrats, 
often saw no difference between the proletariat and other sec¬ 
tions of the poor and dispossessed population. Nehru said that 
“few people in India . . . even thought in terms of the workers or 
peasants” 12 and when in the early 1920s “the voice of industri- 



a j labour began to be heard ... it might have been ignored but 
f 0 r the fact that the Russian revolution had forced people to 
attach importance to the industrial proletariat”. 13 Not even the 
first Communists of the East, yesterday’s revolutionary demo¬ 
crats, could always tell the working class from other groups of the 
poor teeming in the cities of colonial countries. 

Eastern workers were almost totally illiterate and profound¬ 
ly ignorant, and they never made up a cohesive group even with¬ 
in the framework of a single factory. They were divided into re¬ 
ligious-caste and community groups which often feuded among 
themselves. 

The Indian national revolutionary, Abdur Rabb Barq, said 
in 1920, speaking about his country’s workers: “The proletari¬ 
ans are split into numerous castes and creeds existing in India. . . 
The Indian proletariat is so far only caste-, not class-conscious. . . 
It is in the grip of utter ignorance and the greatest of prejudi¬ 
ces. Religion dominates it in full. The proletariat wants no soci¬ 
al revolution, but it will accept a revolution that the bourgeoisie 
may force upon it. The proletariat has not become a conscious 
class, it has not even become a class at all. It is helpless. 
Political revolutionaries are organizing and subsidizing it, 
directing and exploiting it in the interest of their po¬ 
litical revolution.” Much of this is true. Eastern work¬ 
ers did not come to understand their political interests as yet. 
The rising strike action by workers, although it became increas¬ 
ingly tenacious and widespread, still remained basically a spon¬ 
taneous battle for the most elementary economic, demands. In 
the course of the strikes, the workers developed a desire to organ¬ 
ize and create their own associations. But most often those 
were community associations. In China and India, for example, 
they were formed with a view to lending mutual aid in the event 
of illness or death and often also in order to oppose other com¬ 
munity associations in fighting for factory jobs. 

The national bourgeoisie tried to exploit the workers’ desire 
for unity just as the growing movement of the proletariat in gen¬ 
eral to further its own interests. In search of mass support for 
the struggle it led for national independence and a limitation 
of the undivided sway of feudal rulers, its representatives often 
took the initiative in forming trade unions or similar organiza¬ 
tions. They strove to get workers to develop elements of bour- 
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geois national consciousness, bring them into the national move¬ 
ment and stamp out the sprouts of proletarian outlook. 

In China, at the time of the sweeping anti-imperialist May 
4 Movement, spokesmen for the national business community 
more than once urged intellectuals and students active in the pa¬ 
triotic struggle to help the enlightenment and nationally-orient¬ 
ed education of workers. That, in their opinion, was to contrib¬ 
ute towards raising the productivity of labour at Chinese enter¬ 
prises and encourage greater workers’ participation in the nation¬ 
al liberation struggle. 14 One of the organizers of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of China, Zhang Tailei, in a report prepared for the 
Third Congress of the Communist International, offered the fol¬ 
lowing classification of trade unions created on a bourgeois initi¬ 
ative. First, those were associations formed by bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic leaders back at the time of the Xinghai Revolution of 1911 
as their “political weapon”; second, the trade unions organized 
by revolutionary students in the wake of the May 4 Movement 
in 1919 to gain workers’ support in the struggle against impe¬ 
rialists; third, “labour unions organized by parliamentary dea¬ 
lers” as a means of their “parliamentary game”; fourth, trade 
unions created by capitalists themselves at their enterprises to 
prevent workers from organizing in purely class national associ¬ 
ations. 15 

It is indicative that the major Chinese national bourgeois par¬ 
ty, the Guomindang, did much to influence the workers, draw¬ 
ing them in and quite often supporting their strike action. All 
Comintern representatives who worked in China in the early 
1920s noted the connection of the contemporary labour move¬ 
ment with the Guomindang. Maring reported in July 1922 that 
Sun Yatsen had long been in contact with workers. His party’s 
leaders backed up the organization of trade unions in Canton 
and always sided with workers on strike. All strikes were led by 
that organization. The strikers took part iri nationalist demon¬ 
strations staged by the Guomindang and that organization provid¬ 
ed material assistance for them. The connection between the 
Guomindang and the strikers was so close that about 12,000 
sailors in Canton, Hong Kong and Swatow joined the organiza¬ 
tion. 

In India, the creation of most trade unions was initiated by 
prominent radical left leaders of the Indian National Congress. 
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These were, above all, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the leader of the 
democratic wing of the liberation movement, and then Lala Laj- 
pat Rai and their supporters active in the anti-imperialist strug¬ 
gle. Back in 1897, Tilak called on nationally-minded “rich peo¬ 
ple” to bring the “lower classes” into the political movement. 
Then, at the time of the national upsurge of 1906-1908 and the 
consequent wave of strikes he was already openly urging work¬ 
ers to organize trade unions. 10 It was clear to Tilak and his sup¬ 
porters that national independence could never be gained with¬ 
out workers’ support and without their involvement in the lib¬ 
eration struggle. The victory of the socialist revolution in Rus¬ 
sia strengthened the Congress left wing in their intention to 
bring proletarian contingents into action against foreign oppres¬ 
sors. In 1918-1920 they formed dozens of trade union federa¬ 
tions, and an All-India Trade Union Congress was established 
in 1920 under the leadership of Lala Lajpat Rai and on Tilak’s 
initiative. It comprised 60 recently created trade union federa¬ 
tions and at least 40 more declared themselves sympathetic to¬ 
wards it. 17 

A member of the leadership of the Communist Party of In¬ 
dia, S. G. Sardesai, wrote: “It was the leftists (then called ex¬ 
tremists) in the national movement that first took an intelligent 
interest in the working-class movement and came forward to or¬ 
ganize it. Besides, there were others in the Indian National Con¬ 
gress who realized both the power of the working-class move¬ 
ment as an anti-imperialist force and the ‘danger’ of its passing 
out of the control of the national leaders”. 18 

The history of the liberation struggle of the Turkish people 
in 1918-1923 abounds in examples of the activities of various 
parties and organizations calling themselves workers’ or socialist 
parties. They were created either by revolutionary democrats 
sincerely striving for national liberation and for easing the lot of 
working people, or by political dealers who wanted just to curb 
the mounting working-class movement in the country. In the 
former category there was the so-called Green Army which exist¬ 
ed for several months in 1920, 19 and some labour union-type 
associations: the International Working Men’s Union which was 
formed in Istanbul in December 1920, and several unions affil¬ 
iated to it—those of seamen, woodworkers, and construction 
workers, as well as the Association of the Anatolian Railway 
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Workers, the Society of Tramway Company Workers, etc. 

The latter category comprised some bourgeois-reformist organ, 
izations and parties which were in the service of the national 
vested interests and even foreign occupationists. To begin with, 
there was the so-called Socialist Party. It was nominally a con¬ 
tinuation of the Ottoman Socialist Party created in 1913 and 
then disbanded by the Young Turks’ Cabinet during the world 
war. But to all intents and purposes, it was a new Socialist Par¬ 
ty that appeared in Istanbul in February 1919. Its leadership 
was largely in the pay of British colonizers. Besides, there were 
the Independent Socialist Party which had broken away from 
the latter, and then the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party and also 
the Labour Party created by the Sultan’s regime itself. The inte¬ 
rests of French concessioners in Istanbul were represented by the 
Society for the Defence of Workers. Nearly all of the said organi¬ 
zations were insignificant numerically and had no particular influ¬ 
ence on workers. Only two of them succeeded in attracting an 
appreciable following for a time. The Socialist Party had a 
membership of between 5,000 and 7,000, while the Independent 
Socialist Party had just about 1,000 members. The rest were 
small, short-lived groups. 20 

So by the 1920s, the Eastern proletariat had not yet established 
itself as an independent class in its own right, and was still 
under the influence of the national bourgeoisie ideologically, po¬ 
litically and organizationally. Naturally, it had not yet become a 
social base for the communist movement because only a small 
fraction of the proletariat (just a few members, in fact) was re¬ 
ceptive to the ideas of scientific socialism. At the same time the 
strike action of workers of Eastern countries assumed very large 
proportions in the immediate post-war years and acquired sub¬ 
stantial political significance. There had been no such action by 
various contingents of the proletariat in Asia before in terms of 
scale, intensity and solidarity. Properly speaking, that was the 
first upsurge of the working-class movement in the East. 

The most remarkable new feature of that strike movement was 
that the workers, led by national revolutionary leaders, some¬ 
times left aside their traditional economic demands and came 
forward under general national slogans. There were quite a few 
instances of workers of many industrial enterprises simultaneous¬ 
ly calling and staging strikes in support of purely political anti- 






colonialist demands advanced by progressive intellectuals. Indeed, 
e ven the strikes of workers in support of their normal eco¬ 
nomic demands, staged at foreign-owned enterprises, acquired 
a n anti-colonialist complexion in the general upsurge of the an¬ 
ti-imperialist struggle. 

All that showed workers coming nearer to accepting the ideas 
of anti-imperialist nationalism and the patriotic bourgeoisie es¬ 
tablishing a certain measure of leadership over them. So it was 
natural for the strike movement of the Eastern workers to mount 
just along with the national liberation struggle. In Korea 
that came parallel with the March 1919 nation-wide popular up¬ 
rising and subsequent months of intensive struggle against Japa¬ 
nese imperialism. In China that was a period of vigorous anti¬ 
imperialist action started by the student rising on May 4, 1919. 
In India, there were massive non-violent campaigns under Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi’s leadership to resist the colonizers in 1920-1922. 
In Turkey those were the years of a nation-wide armed strug¬ 
gle against the Entente powers which occupied the country in 
1920-1923. And in all of the national movements just mentioned 
the workers’ strikes figured prominently. 

It was stated in the theses of a report to the Sixth Congress 
of the Comintern delivered by Otto Kuusinen that “the first 
period of the growth of the labour movement in the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries (approximately 1919-1923) is organically 
bound up with the general growth of the national-revolutionary 
movement which followed the world war, and which was char¬ 
acterized by the subordination of the class interests of the work¬ 
ing class to the interests of the anti-imperialist struggle headed 
by the native bourgeoisie”.* 1 That was how Eastern workers en¬ 
tered the primary school of political movements. And although 
that was a school of anti-imperialist nationalism, it did train 
Workers for a struggle under their own standard. 

But their own standard was yet to come. For the time being, 
late in the second and just at the opening of the third decade 
of the 20th century, the Eastern proletariat was still in the mak- 
titg and could not yet see itself as an independent class in its 
own right. Only a few of its members were, perhaps, coming to 
se » it. The Baku-based Council of Propaganda and Action, in 
noting the great difficulties of the development of the revolu- 
honary struggle in the East, laid particular stress on “the absence 
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of a powerful and consolidated proletarian class” and the extreme 
“backwardness, ignorance and hidebound conservatism of the 
working masses”. 22 

Although the role of the proletariat in the political life of co¬ 
lonial society rose in the years of the First World War and even 
became notable at the time of the sharpening national struggle 
it was still generally small. In 1921, K. Khamsky wrote in a dis¬ 
patch from China about “the small political weight of the Chi- 
nese proletariat” and regretfully noted that “even in Shanghai 
workers are looking at many things through the eyes of hour- 
geois nationalists”. 23 The class contradictions between the pro¬ 
letariat and the bourgeoisie in the East had not yet become an¬ 
tagonistic and, besides, they were blunted in the general strug¬ 
gle of different classes against foreign oppressors. In other words, 
the differentiation of classes in the East was drastically slowed 
down by the community of their anti-imperialist interests and 
struggle. Lenin, speaking at the Second Congress of the Com¬ 
munist International, pointed out that “the main determining 
feature” of the oppressed countries of the East was “the prepon¬ 
derance of precapitalist relationships ... so that there can be no 
question of a purely proletarian movement in them. There is 
practically no industrial proletariat in these countries [Emphasis 
added— M.P.] ”. 24 As I said, Eastern workers began to grasp the 
ideas of anti-imperialist nationalism but were still far from ac¬ 
cepting the principles of scientific socialism which, incidentally, 
nobody had yet tried to impress on them. 

So doesn’t the foregoing corroborate the opinion of bourgeois 
scholars about the absence of any ground in the East for the 
communist movement to arise and, by the same token, about that 
movement having been artificially implanted there? No, it does 
not, if you see the state of things as it was, i.e., if you take into 
account the true distinctive pattern of the revolutionary process 
in the East, which consisted in that the socialist movement, which 
had emerged in pre-capitalist conditions, just as the communist 
movement, had come before the workers became a “class-for-it- 
self” and preceded the development of an organized political 
struggle of the proletariat. That distinctive feature was noted 
as early as 1927 by the November plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China. Analyzing the Pan 
ty’s record by the time, the session stated that “the CPC began 




to develop as a political trend and as a party when the Chinese 
proletariat had not yet established itself as a class and when the 
class movement of workers and peasants was still in the bud”. 25 

Early in the 20th century, i.e., long before the Great October 
Socialist Revolution and the appearance of the Comintern, the 
revolutionary intellectuals of the East began to study and spread 
the ideas of socialism coming from the West. 26 That process, 
which was developing quite independently from the working 
class and its struggle, went into a particularly high gear after 
and under the influence of the Russian Revolution of 1905-1907 
when even so-called socialist parties were formed in the course 
of bourgeois revolutions in Iran, Turkey and China. The sprouts 
of a socialist movement which had thus cropped up became 
an important element of the revolutionary process of the “awaken¬ 
ing of Asia”. That incipient movement was stopped for a time 
by official reprisals in the years of the First World War. How¬ 
ever, they could not suppress what was already a keen interest 
of revolutionary intellectuals in socialist teachings. 

No sooner had Eastern revolutionaries started to study vari¬ 
ous socialist theories of the West than they naturally came into 
contact with Marxism. But Marxian theory by no means at¬ 
tracted their major attention. They did not yet see its funda¬ 
mental difference from other socialist theories. It was the Great 
October Socialist Revolution that changed things radically. 


The Great October Revolution 
and Anti-Imperialist Upsurge in the East 

The influence of the October Revolution on the oppressed 
East was tremendous, indeed, but it did not show itself at once. 
The revolution had yet to defend itself and to uphold its gains. 
A certain amount of time was required for the national revolu¬ 
tionaries and revolutionary democrats of the East, i.e., those who 
watched its development with particular interest and absorbed 
its impact before anybody else, to get convinced of the stability 
and expediency of the order it had established. In 1919-1920, 
the influence of the Great October Revolution on the revolu¬ 
tionary forces of the East had already attained a very high deg¬ 
ree. The Soviet system of state power was successfully proving 
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its viability and, consequently, the validity of the ideas of Maix. 
ism-Leninism for the whole world to see. 

However, the influence of the socialist revolution in Russia 
on oppressed Asia and, more particularly, on its revolutionary 
intellectuals, was growing not just as the Soviet system consoli- 
dated itself. One factor of tremendous importance was an open 
confrontation of two political courses in the East, two programme I 
for building the post-war world. One course, one programme 
was pursued by the Entente powers. Having won the war, 
they set about constructing what came to be known as the Ver¬ 
sailles system, which left the colonial and dependent countries 
open to further partition and repartition, endless plunder and 
still greater subjugation. The other course was that of Soviet 
Russia. While speaking up for the right of the subject nations 
to self-determination and independence and expressing her read¬ 
iness to give them effective support in the struggle for freedom, 
she called for the fraternity and co-operation of peoples and 
pressed for an immediate ending of the war and for a just and 
democratic peace without annexations and indemnities. 

Right after the victory of the October Revolution, the Soviet 
Government made public its foreign policy principles in its fa¬ 
mous documents: the Decree on Peace (November 8, 1917), the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Toiling and Exploited People 
(November 15, 1917) and the Message to All the Working Mos¬ 
lems of Russia and the East (December 3, 1917). 27 ft annulled 
all the secret treaties of tzarism and the bourgeois Provisional 
Government with imperialist powers, treaties which meant sub¬ 
jugating Eastern countries and peoples, capturing and carving 
up their lands. 

Aware of the Soviet policy in Asia, the peoples of the East felt 
particularly bitter about their oppressed condition and were more 
intransigent than ever in reacting to further instances of land¬ 
grabbing and enslavement by the Entente powers which set about 
building up the post-war world to their .liking. There was a 
rising tide of national liberation movements everywhere in the 
East in 1919-1921, directed in no small measure against the Trea- 
ty of Versailles. The heroic struggle of the working people of 
Russia was a source of inspiration for determined anti-imperial¬ 
ist action not only to the revolutionary democratic intellectuals 
of the East, but also to still larger sections of the advanced con- 
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tin ent of the proletariat still in the making and even of the 
peasantry. Lenin said that the example of Soviet Russia had 
“proved to be catching for many nations. . .” 28 

On October 30, 1918, Britain, acting on behalf of her allies, 
imposed a predatory armistice of Mudros on the vanquished 
Turkey. Thereupon, the forces of the Entente powers occupied 
the country’s strategically most important and fertile regions, 
such as Izmir, Bursa, Eskisehir and the lands beyond as far as 
the Sakarya River, captured Adana and the entire surrounding 
district, Thrace and Istanbul. 29 In that way the Entente powers 
were laying the ground for the country’s dismemberment and for 
the total destruction of its political independence. That action 
sparked off a spontaneous guerrilla movement against the in¬ 
vaders in many regions of Anatolia. It soon became an essential 
element of the nation-wide struggle against them. Mustafa Ke- 
mal wrote in June 1919: “I never imagined, while in Istanbul, 
that misfortunes could arouse the people so much within so short 
a time.” 30 

In calling on the Turkish people to carry on and step up the 
struggle against the colonizers, Kemal often referred to the self¬ 
less anti-imperialist struggle of the working people of Russia as 
a source of inspiration. 

The people of Korea grew determined, under the impact of 
the Great October Revolution in Russia, to rise against the Jap¬ 
anese colonizers in an uphill battle. The effect that the events 
in Russia had on the revolutionary democratic elements of Ko¬ 
rea was conclusively demonstrated by an important document of 
those times—the Declaration of Korean Revolutionary Students 
in Tokyo. In February 1919, the Youth Organization for the In¬ 
dependence of Korea, which they had created, forwarded that 
Declaration, on behalf of their people, to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment. It said: “Our nation wants to gain freedom through justice. 
But if we do not achieve success in this way, we ... will wage 
a life-and-death struggle, one and all ... for ever.” Further on 
they declared that only now, with Russia as “a new state which 
is the first progressive democratic state built on the principles of 
justice and freedom” did the Korean people “come to hope” for 
the victorious consummation of their struggle. 

The Declaration informed the world about two student repre¬ 
sentatives being sent to the Versailles Conference to call on it to 
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grant Korea the right to self-determination. 31 The powers con¬ 
cerned, however, did not so much as let the Korean delegates in¬ 
to the conference room (neither those sent by revolutionary stu¬ 
dents, nor those subsequently sent by the Shanghai-based Kore¬ 
an government in exile) and refused to consider the issue of Ko¬ 
rea. The Korean people and their revolutionary democratic rep¬ 
resentatives saw the true colonial image of the Entente and the 
illusion that their hope for the peaceful achievement of inde¬ 
pendence was. It was then that the Korean people rose to fight. 

The movement for independence, started by a huge peaceful 
demonstration in Seoul on March 1, 1919, soon escalated into a 
nation-wide popular uprising. It spread throughout the country, 
even though it had no common directing centre. The uprising 
reached its peak in March but went on in lesser proportions in 
April, too, and even in the subsequent months of 1919. Altogeth¬ 
er there were 3,200 demonstrations, rebellions and armed up¬ 
risings, involving over 2,000,000 people, in the country from 
March to December. 

The masses displayed heroism and courage in numerous 
pitched battles with Japanese troops and police. The insurgents 
lost 7,909 people killed and nearly 16,000 wounded. 

By ruthless repression, the Japanese government managed to 
put down the uprising. About 53,000 active fighters were arrest¬ 
ed. 32 Korea remained a colony of imperialist Japan. The people, 
however, did not resign themselves to it and kept on fighting 
for independence. And the revolutionary democratic elements, 
learning the lessons of the battles they had lost, were looking hard 
for new ways to rid the country of colonialism. 

Following Korea, a massive anti-imperialist struggle unfolded 
in China. It became known there in April 1919 that the Versail¬ 
les Conference had granted Japan’s claim to the Shandong Pro¬ 
vince she had already seized, with former German concessions—- 
the port of Qingdao, the Jiaozhou-Jinan Railway, coal mines and 
other industrial enterprises. Furthermore, the Beijing govern¬ 
ment had enjoined its representatives in Versailles not to press 
for the return of Shandong to China. This touched off protest 
everywhere against the flouting of China’s sovereign rights and 
indignation over the treachery of the Beijing rulers. The first to 
declare its protest was the population of Jinan—the main city of 
Shandong Province. There was a huge rally there on April 20 
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expressing t ^ le unbending will of the masses to fight for China’s 

sovereignty. 33 

However, the anti-imperialist (mostly anti-Japanese) move¬ 
ment in China is dated not from April 20, but from May 4 
when about 5,000 students with white flags of mourning and slo¬ 
gans like “Let Us Defend Our National Sovereignty!”, “Restore 
Rights in Shandong!" and “Punish National Traitors”, marched 
into Beijing’s central Tiananmen Square. The demonstrators were 
not only speaking out in support of their demands but tried to 
dispose of hated pro-Japanese leaders of the Beijing administra¬ 
tion. There was a clash with police, 32 students were arrested and 
many were wounded and crippled. 

The reprisals had a diametrically opposite effect from what 
the government had counted on. The movement was snowbal¬ 
ling, and it was joined, following the students and intellectuals, 
by considerable numbers of tradesmen, national industrialists and, 
what is particularly important, workers. “The wave of the stu¬ 
dent movement,” Sun Yatsen wrote, “engulfed the country, with 
everybody showing a sense of responsibility and people swearing 
to give their lives for the patriotic movement”. 34 

The intensity of the struggle did not subside for two months. 
Workers’ strikes at foreign-owned enterprises in support of their 
anti-Versailles and anti-government demands were complement¬ 
ed with strikes of tradesmen, a boycott of Japanese goods and 
more mass demonstrations and rallies, as well as hundreds of tele¬ 
grams to Versailles against the signing of the terms of a fetter¬ 
ing peace. The patriotic movement gained in strength and scope, 
involving more and more areas. Anti-dmperialist action got 
under way in Tanjin, Shanghai, Hangzhou, Nanchang, Anqing, 
Changsha, Taiyuan and many other cities. 35 

Never before had there been such a tidal wave of anti-impe¬ 
rialist struggle on a mass scale by the people of China as the May 
4 Movement. It reflected the new spirit and the change of men¬ 
tality that the Great October Revolution brought to the peoples 
of China and other Eastern countries. That was so sagaciously 
remarked by Li Dazhao, the later-to-be organizer of the Com¬ 
munist Party of China and a prominent leader of the May 4 
Movement, when he welcomed the two Russian revolutions of 
1917, being the first man to do so in his country, and highly 
a Ppreciated their significance for the Chinese people. Writing 
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about the victory of the February Revolution, he said that it did 
not only wash away “all the rubbish that has built up in the p 0 . 
litical life of Russia for many years” but “irrigates the seeds of 
freedom germinating in our country”. Following the Great Oc¬ 
tober Revolution, he said that the Chinese “must proudly hail 
the Russian Revolution as the light of a new world civilization” 
and that “the Russian Revolution heralds a change in the men¬ 
tality not only of the Russians but of all humanity in the 20th 
century”. 36 

The immediate ends which the Chinese people had been strug. 
gling for in the course of two months were achieved. The Chi¬ 
nese delegation refused to sign the Versailles Peace Treaty and 
the Chinese ministers and officials who had tarnished themselves 
most by their pro-Japanese treacherous activities were dismissed. 
However, China had by no means freed herself from her semi¬ 
colonial status and domination by the militarist cliques. “There 
has to be yet another great revolution to revive a true Chinese 
Republic,” 37 Sun Yatsen said on May 16, 1920. That was the 
goal of revolutionary elements of the Chinese nation inspired by 
the October Revolution in Russia. 

The national liberation movement in India also reached a 
point of fresh sweeping upsurge in 1918-1922 and, under the in¬ 
fluence of the October Revolution, acquired some features which 
it had never had before. The struggle against British rule became 
a really nation-wide struggle of the masses. One of its forms 
was strike action by workers, which turned into a permanent ma¬ 
jor factor of the liberation movement. Strikes often became gen¬ 
eral within the limits of a city or an industry; they were lasting 
and persistent. Peasant risings which swept across many provinces 
were of a militant anti-feudal and anti-imperialist kind. The 
government managed to cope with them only by using sizable 
armed strength. Anti-imperialist meetings and demonstrations 
in cities, involving intellectuals, professional people, students, 
tradesmen, industrialists and artisans, also often escalated into 
full-scale risings and ended in fierce clashes with police and 
troops. The whole nation was astir with a non-violent resistance 
campaign, led by Mahatma Gandhi, which comprised a boycott 
of British goods and mass hartals —a closing of shops and educa¬ 
tional institutions and stoppages at offices and industrial enter¬ 
prises. 
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There were two important circumstances that contributed to¬ 
wards the mounting strength and expanding scale of the libera¬ 
tion struggle of the peoples of India. First, there was an organ¬ 
izational and political restructuring of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and the Indian Muslim League, which turned these two 
upper-crust national bourgeois associations into real mass parties 
and true centres of the national liberation movement. Second, 
they established unity of action which led to anti-imperialist ef¬ 
forts being pooled by two major groups of the country’s popula¬ 
tion, the Hindus and the Muslims, who had often feuded among 
themselves before. The unity found expression, notably, in the 
fact that the Khilafat movement became an important element 
of the general Indian struggle against the British colonizers. It 
sprang up in 1918 among the Indian Muslims as a protest against 
the action of Britain and other Entente powers aimed at 
dismembering Turkey, whose Sultan was a Caliph—the chief of 
all the faithful. The Khilafat movement went into higher gear 
after the official occupation of Istanbul by the Entente forces in 
March 1920, with the Turkish Sultan actually taken prisoner. It 
gave rise to a hijrat campaign—the flight of thousands of civi¬ 
lians (not only Muslims but Hindus as well) from India into 
neighbouring Muslim countries to organize an armed struggle 
against Britain. Quite a few revolutionary-minded Indians took 
advantage of that campaign to go to the Land of Soviets through 
Afghanistan to see for themselves the reality of a workers’ and 
peasants’ state and to enlist its support in their struggle against 
British rule in India. That was a very striking example of the 
impact of the Cheat October Revolution on the mass of the peo¬ 
ple of India. 

The most radical trend in the all-India struggle for national 
liberation was represented by revolutionary organizations operat¬ 
ing in India and outside. Among them there were a number of 
illegal units which applied the tactics of individual terrorism and 
conspiracies in the hope of laying the scene for a popular upris- 
mg to end British domination. 

To sum up, “there was a militant spirit in the country,” as 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote. India hankered for a “way out of the 
intolerable conditions o fa degrading servitude”, “freedom was . . . 
necessary”, and the people rose demonstrating “true national uni¬ 
ty”. 38 





The British administration in India realized that the unprece¬ 
dented sweeping surge of anti-colonial protest was inspired by the 
example of the Russian workers and peasants. However, while 
denying the moral impact of the October Revolution, it cooked 
up stories about the “Red agents” in India and the “threat of 
Bolshevism” they had brought with them. The British authorities 
denounced every anti-colonial act as the work of Moscow and 
then also of the Comintern and declared just about every radi- I 
cally-minded national activist, not to speak of a national revo- 1 
lutionary, to be a “Bolshevik”. An organization to fight Bolshe¬ 
vism was established in Peshawar in November 1920. The British 
government funded it with £9,000 a year. 

The “Bolshevist threat” story was convenient to the British 
authorities in India for it allowed them, by alluding to foreign 
intervention, to justify themselves in London, which expressed 
displeasure over their inability to bring the colony to heel. In 
reality, there was no “threat of Bolshevism” in India, or in oth¬ 
er Eastern countries with national liberation movements on the * 
upswing, nor could there have been any. The working class, not 
to speak of the peasantry, was, as stated above, still far from 
grasping the ideas of communism. The initial effect of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution on India and other Asian countries was predom¬ 
inantly to radicalize the national liberation struggle, making it 
a mass struggle, with workers, and also peasants—in India and 
Korea—being involved in it on such a wide scale for the first 
time. The idea expressed in Lenin’s slogan about the “right of 
nations to self-determination” (up to and including national se¬ 
cession), which the Bolsheviks had declared for the whole world 
to hear and were putting into practice in their own country, fell 
on long since prepared ground in the East and fetched, as we 
have seen, an immediate response in the shape of sweeping anti- 
Versailles and, generally, anti-colonial and anti-imperialist action 
of the peoples. 

But that was not all. The Great October Revolution helped 
Eastern revolutionary democrats draw the right lessons from the J 
post-war anti-imperialist activities in their own countries and re¬ 
alize that only mass movements could topple the colonial system 
and its mainstay—internal reaction. The significance of that fresh 
understanding is impossible to overestimate, for major battles for 
freedom were yet to be fought and there was, consequently, an 










opportunity to use the lesson of history in the subsequent strug¬ 
gle. 

Months and years of the post-war upsurge of the anti-impe¬ 
rialist struggle in the East could not make any fundamental change 
in the lot of the subject nations. India remained Britain’s 
colony and Korea Japan's prey. The Turkish people kept on 
waging a hard and steadfast war against the Entente powers, 
relying on extensive Soviet material and political support. “Now,” 
Mustafa Kemal said, “we know both the fondest desire in the 
hearts of the Turkish nation and the deepest conviction of its 
conscience: liberation! The cry for liberation resounded every¬ 
where in the Turkish homeland”. 39 China’s semi-colonial status 
did not change in the wake of the May 4 Movement. The na¬ 
tion was torn apart by internecine wars of militarist cliques with 
imperialist powers behind them. Sun Yatsen wrote that “the ar¬ 
bitrary action of militarists and the great powers is intensifying 
from day to day, plunging China deeper and deeper into the hor¬ 
rible semi-colonial hell... This is extremely worrying the nation, 
and thinking people are racking their brains day and night over 
how to find salvation”. 40 

The so-called Versailles system, built by the Entente powers, 
demonstrated the utter futility of all hopes about imperialists 
ever desisting from their policy of colonialism at their own free 
will. At the same time, the sweeping scale of the anti-imperialist 
upsurge in the East revealed immense opportunities for the strug¬ 
gle of subject nations and their ability to prevail over the colo¬ 
nizers, given proper organization and co-operation with the So¬ 
viets. 

In those conditions, the Great October Revolution, the Eas¬ 
tern policy of the Soviet Government and the Red Army’s suc¬ 
cess in winning the civil war and defeating the foreign invasion 
proved to be a particularly effective force of attraction for the 
revolutionary intellectuals of the East who were seeking a way 
out of colonial and feudal slavery, and encouraged them to try 
and learn Marxism which the Bolsheviks had as their guide in 
bringing their people to a victory not only over their domestic 
bourgeoisie but over foreign imperialism as well. It was only af¬ 
ter the Great October Revolution in Russia and under its influ¬ 
ence that people in the East showed real interest in Marxism. 
The fi rs t Chinese Marxist, Li Dazhao, wrote late in 1919: “With 
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the Russian Revolution, Marxism proved to .be a force capable 
of shaking the world. The subsequent social revolutions in Ger¬ 
many, Austria and Hungary had Marxism to guide them as well. 
Those major world upheavals drew attention to the teachings of 
Marx”. 41 This idea was even more explicitly expressed by Zhang 
Tailei. In a report to the Third Congress of the Communist In¬ 
ternational, he pointed out that “only after the Russian proleta¬ 
rian revolution did Chinese students get down to learning Marx- 
ism in earnest”. 42 

It was only natural and logical that the interest in various so¬ 
cialist theories, which had long been common to progressive and, 
particularly, revolutionary intellectuals of the East, should have 
developed, under the impact of the Great October Revolution, 
into a full-scale effort to study and disseminate scientific social¬ 
ism and the revolutionary experience of the Soviets. In fact, 
that was the starting point in launching the communist move¬ 
ment in the East. 

Just as the spread of socialist ideas was an important element 
of the historical process of the “awakening of Asia”, the most 
essential feature of the post-war anti-imperialist upsurge in the 
East and its major upshot was the movement of revolutionary- 
democratic intellectuals for a study of Marxism-Leninism and 
of the experience of the Russian Revolution, which led to the 
creation of communist groups and circles. Most prominent in 
that movement, and quite often those who set it going, were 
revolutionary elements among the Eastern emigres who got in¬ 
volved in this process earlier and developed it faster than it hap¬ 
pened in Asian countries themselves. 

Eastern Emigres in Soviet Russia and Other Countries 

The Eastern emigres were, indeed, a vast and rather motley 
force. Nationals from Eastern countries lived in many countries 
of Europe and America as well as Japan in the early 1920s. 
Many of the emigres came into contact with local Socialists and 
joined the labour movement in the host countries. 

For example, a large number of Indian national revolutiona¬ 
ries who fought for their country’s independence had to emigrate 
because of ruthless persecution by the authorities even before 
World War I. They set up their own militant revolutionary cen- 






tres in the US, Germany, France, Sweden and other countries, 
a nd continued their anti-imperialist struggle for liberation. Some 
of them, residing in France, joined the French Socialist Party. 43 

Around 4,000 Turkish workers and students were sent to Ger¬ 
many and Austria-Hungary during World War I, some for skill 
upgrading and others for college training. In Germany, a good 
number of Turkish students and workers entered the revolution¬ 
ary Spartacus movement and participated in the November 
1918 Revolution side by side with them, and many even died 
while fighting for a Soviet system in Germany. The Turks who 
found themselves in Hungary also passed through a school of so¬ 
cialist revolution in March-July 1919. 44 

A large number of Chinese students were studying in Japan 
and France both in pre- and post-war years. Chinese revolution¬ 
ary intellectuals in Paris established a close relationship with 
French Communists in 1919-1920 and, with their active help, 
diligently studied the ideas of Marx, Engels and Lenin, the his¬ 
tory of the October Revolution, the progress of socialist develop¬ 
ment in Russia and, of course, the experience of the labour move¬ 
ment in France. As early as February 1921, Zhou Enlai and 
Cai Hesen grouped young Chinese supporters of Marxism in Par¬ 
is into a Society for the Study of Communism. 45 This Paris group 
subsequently produced some prominent leaders of the Chinese 
communist movement. 

In capitalist countries, Asian revolutionaries had far greater 
opportunities for a thorough study of Marxism-Leninism and for 
learning extensive information about the October Revolution 
than they had at home, where, besides, the colonizers and local 
reactionaries sought to suppress the slightest of communist activ¬ 
ities. Therefore it was natural for communist groups to arise 
among Asian emigres somewhat earlier than they did in Asian 
countries themselves. 

It was, naturally, Soviet Russia that had a special part to play 
in the process of revolutionizing Eastern emigres, getting them 
to learn Marxism and start the communist movement. And it 
was in Soviet Russia that a particularly large number of East¬ 
ern emigres found themselves at the time. At least a million na¬ 
tionals of adjacent Asian countries, a rather motley contingent, 
had been living and working on its territory even since before 
the revolution. 
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The overwhelming majority of Eastern emigres in Russia were 
migrant workers who came from Iran and Korea in search of a 
living as well as unskilled workers from China recruited in time 
of war for earth-digging and other jobs in areas near the Rus¬ 
sian Army’s front-line. Iranians settled mostly in the Caucasus 
(especially in Baku) and in Central Asia, Koreans in the Rus¬ 
sian Far East, and Chinese, in large numbers, in southern Rus¬ 
sia, apart from Siberia and the Russian Far East. Those were peas¬ 
ants and artisans, ruined at home, and still more often poor 
urban classes and paupers. The workers in the modern sense of 
the term were few and far between. In their mass, those were il¬ 
literate, utterly ignorant and uneducated people. The only ex¬ 
ception was a very small number of intellectuals from among 
tradesmen and other well-to-do groups from some neighbouring 
Oriental countries. They normally lived in Russia for years; their 
children often studied at schools of university rank in the Cau¬ 
casus and the Russian Far East. There were also some semi-in¬ 
tellectuals and self-taught people coming from working-class, 
mostly impoverished strata who had learned to read and write 
through self-instruction and obtained a limited amount of knowl¬ 
edge about their own national history. 

The second substantial group of emigres was the Turks -for¬ 
mer prisoners of war (63,000) and interned civilians (2,000). 
Peasants predominated among them, although there were arti¬ 
sans and workers, too. There was an appreciable sprinkling of 
civilian and military intellectuals, comprising those who had been 
earlier involved in the socialist movement in the Ottoman 
Empire. In particular, among the internees was Mustafa Subhi, 
an active revolutionary democrat who had first begun to leant 
the ideas of socialism in France and was subsequently one of the 
founders of the Communist Party of Turkey. 

The third group began to be formed after and in consequence 
of the October Revolution, mostly in 1920-1921. That was a 
group of revolutionary emigres consisting of national revolution¬ 
aries and revolutionary democrats, active and radical leaders 
of the liberation movement of the subject nations of Asia. Some 
of them had already taken or were about to take their first steps 
towards embracing Marxism-Leninism. For all of those people it 
was a conscious and, in effect, heroic act of the anti-imperialist 
struggle to go to Soviet Russia and for some it was a breakthrough 
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towards joining the communist movement. The group of 
revolutionary emigres was growing all the time, as it was rein¬ 
forced by more fighters coming to the Soviet state and also by 
more revolutionary elements arising amongst the old working-class 
emigres from Iran, Korea and China and former Turkish pris¬ 
oners of war. 

Indian fighters for their country’s liberation were prominent 
in the group of revolutionary emigres. At least 200 Indians ar¬ 
rived in Tashkent and some other cities of Soviet Central Asia 
in 1919-1920 and settled there. Among them were people unit¬ 
ed by certain organizational and political connections and (from 
the end of 1920 on) groups of individual muhajirins, particip¬ 
ants in the Khilafat movement for exodus from India, who, as 
stated earlier on, used that form of mass anti-British protest to 
reach Soviet Russia. The desire of Indian revolutionaries to visit 
the birthplace of the October Revolution was so great that they 
could not be stopped either by the difficulties involved in cros¬ 
sing the summits of Hindu Kush or by the dangers they had to 
face when travelling across the Turkmen steppes where coun¬ 
terrevolutionary bands were prowling around. 

It was the so-called Provisional Government of India, estab¬ 
lished in Kabul in 1915, that was the first politically organized 
group of Indian national revolutionaries to establish contact with 
the RSFSR and to send its representatives over. The President 
of that government, Mahendra Pratap, and Prime Minister Ma- 
ulvi Barakatullah visited Tashkent and then Moscow in 1918 
and 1919 (the latter stayed on in Soviet Russia for the next few 
years); Mohammad Shafiq and Mohammad Ali, representing 
the same Indian revolutionary centre, arrived in Tashkent in 
March 1920, and more of its envoys came there later on. 48 A 
group of 28 Indians headed by Abdur Rabb Barq and Prativadi 
Acharya, representing another organization of national revolution¬ 
aries—the so-called Indian Revolutionary Association—arrived 
in Tashkent from Kabul in July 1920. 

Both organized groups of Indian emigres had similar revolu¬ 
tionary democratic programmes with a clearly expressed social¬ 
ist tendency which was understood, however, in the spirit of uto¬ 
pian egalitarianism and a return to the communal and clan sys¬ 
tem of ancient India. They held their main priority to be that 
of achieving India’s full national independence and making it a 
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federal republic. They had enthusiastically welcomed the October 
Revolution, regarding it, first and foremost, as a way to exercise 
the right of nations to self-determination. Such a limited inter¬ 
pretation of the revolution was quite natural for people who had 
spent years fighting for their country’s liberation from British 
rule and who saw the entire programme of the Great October 
Revolution, including its socialist substance, in the light of their 
own national priorities. The members of both organizations were 
firmly convinced that the Indian national liberation movement 
could win out only in a close alliance with Soviet Russia. It was 
to forge such an alliance that they had arrived in the Land of 
Soviets. Moreover, they believed that Soviet Russia ought to play 
the major part with her armed forces in the liberation of India 
and help the Indian revolutionaries create their own revolu¬ 
tionary army which they were prepared to form initially even 
of mercenaries. The Indian national revolutionaries were still 
far from the mass of the people, feared the possibility of them 
staging a revolutionary uprising, refused to work with the mas¬ 
ses and, for that reason, attached paramount importance to mil¬ 
itary methods of the liberation of India, including armed inter¬ 
vention by the Red Army. 

The most salient feature of the social complexion of the In¬ 
dians who had gathered in Soviet Russia both those who were 
organized and those who did not belong to any particular polit¬ 
ical organization- -was that they were predominantly owner- or 
tenant-peasants by origin, and urban middle-class elements—rl 
clerks, tradesmen, students and servicemen—by status. They were 
all distinguished by a high level of national consciousness, yet 
most of them knew nothing about scientific socialism. At the same 
time there was a small group of intellectuals among them 
who were already taking interest in this doctrine and were on 
their way to embracing it. In Soviet Russia they hoped to learn 
that new theory in full so as to use it for realizing their objec¬ 
tives of liberating India. Some of them already considered them¬ 
selves Communists and were anxious to learn the experience of 
the Russian revolution and the ways of making the same kind of 
revolution at home. 

A large proportion of the Eastern revolutionary emigres in 
Soviet Russia were the Chinese revolutionary democrats, most of 
them already committed to the theory of Marx. They started 





coming in 1920, sent by their respective communist groups and 
societies for the study of Marxism, and other revolutionary or¬ 
ganizations. Yao Zuobing, representative of the League of Pri¬ 
mary, Secondary and Higher School Students’ Unions, arrived 
in Vladivostok in May 1920, as stated in a report to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Communist International on the organi¬ 
zation and activities of the Eastern Nationalities Section of the 
Siberian Bureau of the Central Committee of the Russian Com¬ 
munist Party (Bolsheviks).* Some were reaching Moscow by 
dint of their own initiative. One of them must have been Wang 
Weizhou (probably, a member of the Guomindang). He worked 
and studied in Soviet Russia and returned to Beijing as early as 
August 1920. 47 

The first prominent Chinese supporter of Marxism to arrive 
in Moscow in 1920 was Qu Qiubo. In his “Travel Notes on New 
Russia”, which he finished in 1921, he aptly gauged the state of 
minds of China’s revolutionary youth who were looking to so¬ 
cialism as a way to national regeneration. “Our notions about 
socialist trends and the essence of socialism were rather con¬ 
fused and vague. . . There was not a single real ‘socialist’ among 
us”. It was to find answers, once and for all, to the philosophic¬ 
al questions that agitated the minds of revolutionary youth that 
Qu Qiubo had decided to go to Soviet Russia. “It was my firm 
resolve,” he writes, “to travel to Russia, and I just did not care 
at all how I was going to do lit: if I had not been able to go 
there as a correspondent, I would have kept on trying to do it 
in any other way, whatever the difficulties.” Qu Qiubo was 
lucky in the end. He joined a group of correspondents of the Beij¬ 
ing newspaper, Chen bao, and Shanghai’s Shishi xinbao, Yu 
Sunghua and Li Zhungwu, who went to Soviet Russia. “My 
purpose, as I set it for myself,” Qu went on to say, “was to de¬ 
vote myself wholly and entirely to a systematic study of theory 


* The Siberian Bureau of the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) existed from December 1918 to May 
1924. Besides the Siberian Bureau, the Central Committee set up many 
provisional regional offices to resolve particularly complex domestic and 
external political problems and economic objectives in various regions, 
ethnic areas and republics, taking into account their distinctive specifics 
and the stage of development they were in. 
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and real facts I decided to learn communism, the history 0 f 
the Russian Communist Party and Russian culture”. 48 

A representative of the Chongqing Communist Circle, who 
signed his report with the letter A, left a very expressive account 
of the reasons behind the fervent desire of many revolution¬ 
ary-minded young people to go to the Soviet Republic. In that 
report, presented to a congress of revolutionary organizations in 
the Far East (1921-1922), he said that four members of his cir¬ 
cle “went to Russia to study the methods by which Russian Com¬ 
munists had built their society and procure precious books of 
which there were none in China because they found it quite ne¬ 
cessary to learn everything about communism either from books 
written by Russian Communists or from conversations with knowl¬ 
edgeable comrades in Russia”. One had to spare neither time 
nor effort to achieve those objectives. The author continues: “Al¬ 
though the trip from Sichuan to Russia is very long and tiring, 
it is still worth the risk, for we have learned much from talking 
with Russian comrades and can now set about realizing our ob¬ 
jectives. When we come back to Sichuan, we will do our best 
to apply the knowledge we gained in Russia to our organization; 
it will become far better and, beyond question, its work will 
be crowned with success.” 49 

It is noteworthy that the organization of regular trips of rev¬ 
olutionary youth representatives to Moscow to study became 
one of the first and most important preoccupations of the Chinese 
communist circles. It was the Shanghai Circle that was to the 
fore in this effort. As early as 1920 Chen Duxiu established a 
school of foreign languages which, under the direction of Yang 
Mingzhai, who had come from Russia where he had become a 
Communist, trained students selected for further education in 
Soviet Russia. One of the founders of the CPC, Zhang Guotao, 
writes that the first group of eight members of the Socialist Youth 
League was sent to Moscow in the winter of 1920-1921. 50 
They were Liu Shaoqi, Peng Shuzhi, Luo Jue, Ren Bishi, Pu 
Shiji, Yuan Dashi, Bao Pu and Liao Huangping. 

The urge to learn from the Russian Bolsheviks was so wide¬ 
spread as to attract even Guomindang men, including Sun Yat- 
sen who, although he considered himself a Socialist, but by no 
means shared the principles of Marxism-Leninism. On August 
28, 1920, Sun Yatsen asked the Government of the RSFSR for 





an opportunity to study the experience of Soviet Russia. 51 Such 
an opportunity was granted and the Guomindang used it. No 
[ess remarkable was an episode connected with the arrival of So¬ 
viet Russia’s official envoy A. A. Ioffe in Beijing on August 12, 
1922. Acclaimed by the capital’s progressive community, he was 
given a particularly rousing welcome at an overflow meeting of 
students and professors at Beijing University. As the Comintern’s 
representative in China, Maring, stated in his report to the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the Communist International, the meeting 
was addressed by the rector of the University, Professor Cai Yu- 
anpei, “one of the well-known men of present-day China” who 
“made a speech in which ... he declared that his attitude to Iof¬ 
fe was that of a pupil to a teacher”. He, naturally, saw the So¬ 
viet envoy as a representative of the Bolsheviks of Russia from 
whom not only revolutionary youth but the older generation of 
progressive intellectuals of China and the East in general were 
eager to learn. 

A Soviet Sinologist, Y. Kostin, has found that 587 young peo¬ 
ple from China had arrived in Moscow by January 1, 1922. 52 
Forty-two students are known to have been studying in the Chi¬ 
nese Department of the Communist University of the Toilers of 
the East 33 in 1922. Evidently, many enrolled at other colleges in 
the Soviet capital and other Soviet cities. 

That was how a revolutionary emigre community from East¬ 
ern countries formed ideologically and grew numerically in So¬ 
viet Russia. 


The Bolsheviks’ International Work with Emigres from 
Eastern Countries 

The one million nationals from Eastern countries who found 
themselves in Soviet Russia naturally came under a great revo¬ 
lutionizing influence of the October Revolution and the process 
of Soviet development. And that objective process was apprecia¬ 
bly intensified by the Bolsheviks’ political and organizing work 
which contributed towards the formation of vanguard revolu¬ 
tionary forces in the East and led to them turning communist 
and creating communist groups. Lenin pointed out in the Report 
of the Central Committee to the Eighth Party Congress that the 
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work with foreign working people in the period under review 
was “one of the most significant features in the activities of the 
Russian Communist Party. . .” 54 As proletarian internationalists, 
the Bolsheviks considered such work to be their duty and, at the 
same time, a matter of their own interest because it contributed 
towards weakening imperialism and strengthening the Soviet 
state. For example, long before the creation of the Comintern, 
Soviet Communists had launched full-scale educational work 
among the foreign nationals in Russia. Speaking at the First Con¬ 
gress of the Comintern in March 1919, Otto Kuusinen said that 
since it emerged, “revolutionary Russia had actually represented 
the new International for over a year”. 65 

A Federation of Foreign Communists was set up under the 
auspices of the Central Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) as early as May 1918. It brought together nu¬ 
merous communist groups which had arisen among the former 
prisoners of war from the countries of Western and Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. Communist work—both educational and organizational— 
among Asian working people in Soviet Russia was directed by 
the Central Bureau of the Communist Organizations of the 
Peoples of the East. It was first named the Central Bureau of the 
Muslim Organizations of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshe¬ 
viks). Technically, the Bureau was constituted in December 
1918, but its steering committee started operating back in Ja¬ 
nuary. Apart from central organizations, political work with East¬ 
ern nationals in places where they were concentrated most—• 
in the Caucasus, southern Russia, Soviet Central Asia, Siberia 
and the Soviet Far East—was carried on by district and provin¬ 
cial Party bodies as well as by the territorial offices of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the RCP(B). 

In January 1920, the Siberian Bureau of the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the RCP(B) created a Siberian Mission for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs in Eastern Siberia and in Neighbouring Countries, which 
was headed by V. D. Villensky-Sibiryakov. The mission assumed 
also the job of conducting revolutionary political work among 
Chinese, Korean, Mongolian and Buryat nationalities in Russia. 
The extension of that kind of activity required a special agency 
to be established: it was the Eastern Bureau which was created 
under the Siberian Mission’s auspices on April 24, 1920. Soon 
afterwards, the functions of the Eastern Bureau devolved upon 
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a new special agency, an Eastern Nationalities Section, which 
w as established under the auspices of the Siberian Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the RCP(B) in Irkutsk on July 15, 
19 20. 56 Finally, in January 1921 the section was reorganized into 
the Far Eastern Secretariat of the Comintern. 57 

In August 1920, the Eastern Nationalities Section under the 
Siberian Bureau of the Central Committee of the RCP(B) re¬ 
solved to organize a Party school for the Koreans. It was to pro¬ 
vide a five-week course of training to instruct the students on 
such problems as subsistence, commodity and monetary econo¬ 
mies, the theory of labour, exchange and surplus value; capital¬ 
ist society and its contradictions; class struggle and its forms; 
imperialism and colonial conquests; dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat and the construction of communism; the Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion; and the history and the programme of the RCP(B). The 
courses must have started operating in March 1921, and on Ap¬ 
ril 17 “there was an official ceremony to mark the graduation of 
the first group of Korean communist students. 58 

A Party school for the Chinese was openend in Irkutsk in the 
middle of 1921. The Far Eastern Secretariat of the Comintern 
reported to ECCI representatives in Shanghai that the school ad¬ 
mitted Chinese participants in the Russian civil war and that 
“nearly all of them are workers and peasants who have been in 
Russia for years”. The Far Eastern Secretariat expressed the 
hope that “after finishing the Party school, they will be valuable 
workers” at home. The school was open to comrades from China, 
but only those “who, upon their return home, will devote them¬ 
selves to political or trade union work”. 

A large amount of work among the Chinese and Koreans was 
carried on by Communists of the Far Eastern Republic. The Far 
Eastern Bureau of the Central Committee of the RCP(B) estab¬ 
lished special Korean educational sections attached to the Par¬ 
ty’s provincial and district committees in places where there were 
many Koreans, and Chinese sections in those with large numbers 
of Chinese. 

There was an educational centre under the auspices of the 
Tashkent Territorial Committee of the RCP(B) early in 1919 
for the political training of Iranians, Turks, Afghans, Chinese 
a nd Uigurs as well as Indians. Later on, the Turkestan Commis- 
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sion of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee* set up a 
special political education department for that purpose, and on 
December 23 of the same year it resolved to establish an Inter¬ 
national Propaganda Council. 59 The leader of the first Turkish 
Communists, Mustafa Subhi, was elected Chairman of the In¬ 
ternational Propaganda Council on February 6, 1920. In a re¬ 
port on its performance from December 1919 to July 1920, the 
Council said its task was “to unite all the existing revolution¬ 
ary organizations of adjacent countries, operating in and outside 
Turkestan..., directly guide the work of national sections and 
central bodies of the revolutionary parties of Eastern peoples 
existing in Soviet Turkestan, and get down to organizing com¬ 
munist groups 60 and revolutionary elements in countries border¬ 
ing on Turkestan. The Council strove “to set up links between 
the Russian Revolution and the movement of oppressed working 
masses of the East”, and to make the slogans proclaimed by the 
Russian proletariat clear and understandable to the working mas¬ 
ses of Persia, India, Bukhara, etc.” 81 

The Council carried on effective oral and written education 
work in Turkestan, organized meetings, talks and lectures. It 
put out Marxist-Leninist publications in five languages—Farsi, 
Turkish, Uzbek, Urdu and English. The Council did its best 
“to train competent agitators and organizers in the East”. 62 It 
represented an international organization for its leadership com¬ 
prised representatives not only of local RCP(B) organizations 
but also of national communist groups emerging in Turkestan. 

Similar work was carried on by the Baku-based Propaganda 
and Action Council created in September 1920 by decision of 
the First Congress of the Peoples of the East, which was a Com¬ 
intern body. On November 2, 1920, the Council opened short¬ 
term Crash Courses to train Eastern nationals as agitators and 
communicators. These had a student body of over forty, includ¬ 
ing 20 Turks and 14 Iranians. The Baku newspaper Kommu- 
nist wrote at the time that the courses would be “the first nur- 


* The All-Russia Central Executive Committee was the Supreme le¬ 
gislative, executive and supervisory body of the RSFSR in 1917-1937. It 
was elected by the all-Russia congresses of Soviets to operate between 
congresses. Until the formation of the USSR, it included members from 
the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics, elected at their respective 
congresses of Soviets. 
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se ry of revolutionary and communist ideas in the East”. 0-1 The 
Council even planned to create a university of social sciences for 
Eastern revolutionaries. Similar courses and schools were also 
launched in Tashkent and other cities. 

That is to say that Soviet Communists carried on political 
work with Eastern nationals wherever it was possible and neces¬ 
sary in the hope that, once back home, they would tell their 
compatriots about the Soviet state and the socialist ideals of its 
peoples and would become consistently involved in the commu¬ 
nist and national liberation movements. 

It was the Communist University of the Toilers of the East, 
which opened in Moscow in April 1921, that rose to prominence 
in training Eastern irevolutionaries. It produced the leading 
core for the working-class and communist movement in many 
Asian countries. 64 

Eastern revolutionaries highly appreciated the significance of 
the Marxist-Leninist training which they received in Soviet Rus¬ 
sia and which enabled them quite often to overcome their na¬ 
tional limitations and to become Communists by commitment, 
rather than intuition. 

At the first graduation assembly at the Korean Party School 
in Irkutsk on April 17, 1921, one of the students, Li Dia Chong, 
said: “When we crossed the doorstep of the Party school, we, al¬ 
though we were members of the Communist Party, still had our 
minds infected with a bit of nationalist ideology. But now we 
can boldly declare that we have developed from nationalists into 
internationalists. That is a great merit of our educators. From 
now on we devote ourselves, wholly and entirely, to the struggle 
against world oppressors”. 03 

The opinion of Eastern revolutionaries about the role of the 
Communist University in the process of their development as 
Marxists is no less interesting. On November 20, 1921, the first 
group of 8 Indians, having completed their course of training, 
addressed heartfelt messages to the ECCI and the RCP(B). In 
their letter to the Comintern, they said: “We, the Indian section 
of the Communist University of the Toilers of the East, on the 
occasion of having completed a course of instruction in social sci¬ 
ences, are sending our greetings to the ECCI, . . . and want to 
express our allegiance to communist ideas which we have learned 
due to our contact with the Communist International ... 
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which has stretched out a hand of brotherhood to the oppressed 
nations of the East.” In their second letter, the Indians thanked 
the RCP(B) “for hospitality and propitious conditions” which 
had been created for their “instruction and advanced training”. 
They expressed their confidence that “inspired by the Russian 
Revolution”, they would be “active in the revolution now going 
on in India”. 118 Shaukat Usmani, Rafiq Ahmed, Rahmat Ali Khan 
(Zakaria) and many other Indians, 0 '' as well as quite a few repre¬ 
sentatives of other Asian countries became Communists in the pro¬ 
cess of instruction and contact with Soviet and Comintern lead¬ 
ers in Moscow. 


The Origin of the Communist Movement 
Among Soviet-Based Eastern Emigres 


The Great October Socialist Revolution and the construction 
of the world’s first workers’ and peasants’ state, which had a tre¬ 
mendous far-reaching effect on Eastern emigres in Soviet Rus¬ 
sia, led to some of their revolutionary democrats setting up a 
communist movement. 

The revolutionaries from among the Turkish prisoners of war 
were among the first to start that movement. Mustafa Subhi, 
who had by then passed over from revolutionary democracy to 
Marxism, 08 was the most outstanding among them. A conference 
of Turkish Socialists was called in Kazan, on his initiative, as 
early as June 1918. A month later, a more representative con¬ 
ference was held in Moscow. It was attended by 20 delegates, 
of whom 17 were Socialists (apparently, former members of the 
Ottoman Socialist Party). It is indicative that only four of those 
seventeen were listed as workers, the remaining thirteen were, 
in all probability, intellectuals. 89 

The first Turkish Communists realized that the working class 
must be the backbone of the communist movement, and Mustafa 
Subhi noted with satisfaction that at the Moscow Conference 
“there are not only revolutionary intellectuals, as before, but also 
representatives of oppressed classes—soldiers and workers”. 70 
They saw that such representation of workers was insufficient 
and, as Subhi described it, set themselves the task of creating a 
“Socialist Party among Turkish workers and poor peasants so 









as to have an opportunity to withstand the onslaught of capi¬ 
tal”- 11 In the resolutions the Moscow Conference adopted on Su- 
bhi's report “On the Fundamentals and Programme of the Turk¬ 
ish Party of Socialist Communists”, it declared itself “to be in 
agreement and solidarity, in principle, with the programme of 
the Communists”, 72 meaning the Programme of the RCP(B). 
The drafting of its own programme was postponed until a sub¬ 
sequent conference attended by Communists from inside Tur¬ 
key. 

So the Kazan and Moscow conferences, having united the 
Turkish Socialists in Russia, gave rise to the Turkish communist 
movement. The Moscow conference elected the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Turkish Party of Socialist Communists and formed 
an agitation and propaganda committee. A large role as a com¬ 
municator was played by the weekly Yeni Dunya (New World) 
newspaper, which was organized by Mustafa Subhi in 1918. Its 
first 49 issues appeared in Moscow, and further publication was 
transferred to the Crimea where there were many former Tur¬ 
kish prisoners of war and then to Tashkent and, from June 1920 
onwards, to Baku. 73 A large proportion of the print-run was smug¬ 
gled into Turkey. 

The Turkish Communists decided to start preparations for 
creating a national communist party and launch a build-up at 
home to this end so as to ensure the calling of a representative 
congress with most of the delegates coming from Turkey. That 
was the right course which implied avoiding haste in so difficult 
an undertaking and considering the necessity of promoting a com¬ 
munist movement in Turkey proper. Yet the political views of 
the first Turkish Communists, who thought that since Turkey 
was a capitalist country, the task was to make a socialist, rather 
than a bourgeois democratic, revolution in it, should be appraised 
differently. At the Moscow Conference Mustafa Subhi de¬ 
clared: “Our conviction and our programme call for destroying 
capital and liberating people. All the land and all the means of 
production and transport. . . must be nationalized by the people 
and in that way the poor classes of society must be delivered from 
bourgeois tyranny. That is the base for socialism.” 74 This idea 
was even more emphatically formulated in the conference re¬ 
solution on Nazmi’s report “The Political Situation in Turkey 
and the Eastern Question”. The document adopted by the con- 
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ference declared that the only way to save Turkey was to estab¬ 
lish a socialist system. 75 Those precepts, which did not take into 
account the country’s actual social and economic condition, pre¬ 
cluded the Communists’ co-operation with the anti-imperialist- 
minded national bourgeoisie. However, such co-operation would 
have been in the interest of the proletariat because it could have 
intensified the struggle against the colonizers who threatened the 
very existence of the Turkish nation-state. 

The issue of the attitude to Soviet Russia was the major one 
at the socialist conferences both in Kazan and in Moscow. The 
Turkish revolutionaries declared that they considered it to be 
their duty to defend it, arms in hand, for it had given “humani¬ 
ty light and happiness” and became “a refuge and a defending 
homeland for the revolutionaries of all nations” and a fighter 
“for the rights of all the poor and oppressed people against the 
powers-that-be”. 78 And, indeed, the Turkish internationalists 
fought outside Kazan, went into action against the counter-revo¬ 
lutionary rising of Czechoslovak troops and joined battle on the 
Turkestan, Crimean and other fronts. 

Iranian working people who were in Russia (to be exact, a 
small proportion of them, mostly from among those who worked 
with the Baku proletariat) began to join the social-democrat¬ 
ic movement while still under the direct impact of the Russian 
revolution of 1905-1907 and the activities of the Trans-Caucasi¬ 
an Bolsheviks. That important process was initiated and organ¬ 
ized not only by individual representatives of the Iranian revo¬ 
lutionary intellectuals but sometimes workers themselves who 
had passed through the Baku school of proletarizing. It was the 
Iranian oil workers, Asadullah Gafar-Zade and Bahram Agay- 
ev, that formed the Iranian Social-Democratic Party, Adalet 
(Justice), in Baku in 1916. 

Under the influence of the Great October Revolution, the 
Adaletists began to call their organization the Adalet Commu¬ 
nist Party, and later on, at the first (constituent) congress, they 
gave it the official name of the Communist Party of Iran. That 
example was a clear indication that the Eastern communist move¬ 
ment, which gained ground under the impact of the October 
Revolution, was a natural sequel to, and development of, the 
pre-socialist movement which had emerged in Asian countries 
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lone; before November 7, 1917, and the formation of the Com¬ 
intern. 

As a result of the October Revolution, the Adalet obtained 
a certain base of support in the foremost group of the Iranian 
migrant workers not only in Azerbaijan but also in Daghestan 
and Turkestan. Particularly notable headway was made in cre¬ 
ating Adalet communist groups in Soviet Central Asia where 
there were at least 100,000 Iranian nationals in 19 20. 77 Geidar- 
Khan Amu-Ogly, Sultan-Zade, Alikhanov, A. Khanukayev, to 
mention just a few, were prominent organizers of that move¬ 
ment in Turkestan and later on inside Iran. The first circles of 
Adaletists were formed under the auspices of RCP(B) organi¬ 
zations of Kokand and later on Tashkent as early as 1918. 78 Af¬ 
terwards such groups began to operate independently. They ap¬ 
peared and functioned also in Samarkand, Chardzhou, Bukhara, 
Merva and Poltoratsk with support from the International Pro¬ 
paganda Council (IPC). According to an IPC report for De¬ 
cember 1919-July 1920, there were 35 Adalet groups in Tur¬ 
kestan with a total membership of around 6,000. 79 Weekly com¬ 
munist newspapers in Farsi were published in Samarkand and 
Poltoratsk. 80 

The first regional conference of Iranian Communists was cal¬ 
led in Tashkent in April 1920. It proclaimed the amalgamation 
of isolated groups into a Persian Adalet Communist Party in 
Turkestan and thereby took an important step forward towards 
laying the ground for the constituent congress of the Iranian 
Communist Party. In Daghestan, Adalet groups numbered up 
to 500 by the middle of 1920. 81 

The figures just cited are very approximate and, most likely, 
overstate the actual number of the first Iranian Communists in 
Turkestan and Daghestan. In those times, communist groups 
among the migrant workers from Iran (largely paupers and rag¬ 
tags) were quite often formed nominally of people who were 
often completely unprepared for it and just yielded to the per¬ 
sistent urging of agitators who, incidentally, also knew rather lit¬ 
tle about Marxism-Leninism. So the first Communists from Iran 
in Soviet Russia had to deal with a mass of politically backward 
People who were in the grip of Muslim religion and largely re¬ 
flected the social and economic backwardness of Iranian society 
l n general. However, what they guided themselves by in their 
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honest revolutionism was not a proper regard for the historically 
concrete situation of Iran which had no proletariat, as a matter 
of fact, at the time, but a burning desire to lose no time in re. 
peating the Russian experience of socialist revolution at home. 

The first Iranian Communists held extreme left political 
views. That was because of their theoretical immaturity and in¬ 
adequate Marxist training. The then leader of Iranian Commu¬ 
nists, Sultan-Zade, produced his arguments, in an outline of 
the prospects for social revolution in the East, first published in 
Tashkent in March 19 20, 82 to prove that the conditions of tsa¬ 
rist Russia before the October Revolution and those of Iran in 
the early 1920s were nearly identical and for that reason Iran 
could wait no longer in carrying out a socialist revolution of its 
own. He wrote: “All of Russia’s large-scale industry belonged to 
foreign capital and, on that account, all the surplus value was 
siphoned out of Russia. It is these conditions that created a rev¬ 
olutionary mood among the working class. Persia’s position does 
not differ from Russia’s in this respect”. Unaware of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist method of definition of social classes and, notably, 
of the proletariat, Sultan-Zade asserted in an article that Per¬ 
sia was “one of the Eastern countries to have an extremely well- 
tempered working class” and therefore “it must be and will be 
the first Eastern nation to hoist the Red Banner of social revo¬ 
lution over the ruins of the Shah’s throne”. 83 

In his other pronouncements Sultan-Zade had to admit the 
absence of a proletariat in Iran but never dismissed the idea of 
an immediate socialist revolution on that ground. He believed 
that the revolutionary function of the proletariat must be fulfil¬ 
led by a revolutionary army. That was what he saw as the basic 
force of the revolution. 


On March 11, 1920, Mustafa Subhi, who was then in charge 
of the International Propaganda Council in the East (Tashkent), 
and Sultan-Zade addressed a letter to the Revolutionary Mili¬ 
tary Council of the Turkestan Front. They asked for “permis¬ 
sion to form Persian military units in Turkestan” out of Persian 


migrant workers. The reason behind the request was that “be¬ 
cause of the colonial policies of Britain and tsarist Russia, which 


had turned Persia into a market for their goods and had not al¬ 
lowed any development of her national industry, there was no 
proletariat in the country”; while at the same time the colon! 
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je rs had set up “a whole army of rag-tag proletarians” in vari¬ 
ous Persian cities. In such conditions, they went on to say, “re¬ 
lying only on the peasant and semi-proletarian masses in Persia, 
we Communists will not be able to field sufficient forces against 
the landowning oligarchy supported by England. It will be a 
different thing if Iranian Communists have their own armed 
forces. .. Our Party hopes that with the help of these army 
units . . . the working people of Persia will not only be freed 
from the British imperialists, but will also be for ever liberated 
from their own exploiters—capitalists and landlords —and will 
join the fraternal commonwealth of the Soviet Republics [Em¬ 
phasis added—Af.P.]”. 84 In the subsequent months of 1920, Sul- 
tan-Zade and his group held on to the sectarian views at va¬ 
riance with the decisions of the Second Congress of the Comin¬ 
tern which, as a matter of fact, urged the Communists of the 
East to co-operate with the anti-imperialist sections of the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie. 

Quite a few Chinese, as I stated, were actively involved in the 
communist movement which was gaining ground among foreign 
nationals in revolutionary Russia. It was in Soviet Russia that 
the first Chinese Communists—members of the RCP(B)—ap¬ 
peared for the first time. Communist groups began to be set up in 
1918 within the framework of the associations of Chinese work¬ 
ers which existed in 12 cities of the RSFSR by late 1920. The 
Irkutsk Association of Chinese Workers laid it down, for exam¬ 
ple, in its Short-Term Programme, that “work among the mass 
of the membership of the association is aimed, first and fore¬ 
most, at creating a solid and stable core of Chinese Communists, 
the prospective . . . vanguard of the Chinese revolution for which 
it is necessary ... to form communist groups. . .” Communist 
groups were also created in all kinds of military units. For ex¬ 
ample, the international Korean-Chinese regiment of the 3rd 
Siberian Infantry Division had 30 full members and 129 proba¬ 
tion members of the RCP(B) in August 1920. There were also 
territorial federations of Chinese Communists. In Blagoveshch¬ 
ensk, for instance, there was a Chinese communist group which 
called itself the Chinese Communist Party of Amur Region. 85 

The growing Chinese membership within the RCP(B) and 
the specifics and complexity of work with them led to a Central 
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Organizing Bureau of Chinese Communists being established un¬ 
der the auspices of the Central Committee of the RCPfB) on 
July 21, 1920. 88 It was to direct all ideological, educational and 
organizational work among them, although it had very limited 
opportunities for it because of a nearly total absence of Marx¬ 
ist-trained workers among the Chinese. In fact, one should not 
overstate the proportion of Communists among the Chinese na- 1 
tionals in Russia. It was small, which was due, above all, to the 
prevalence of rag-tag-pauper element among the Chinese immi¬ 
grants who were still very far from sharing the ideas of scientif¬ 
ic socialism. It is indicative, for example, that there were as 
few as 50 Party members and 30 sympathizers within the Chi¬ 
nese associations in Irkutsk, Cheremkhov, Verkhneudinsk and 
Bodaibo. 

It is worth noting that those Chinese immigrant workers who 
had resided in Russia since before the revolution and became 
Communists there, did not, as a rule, take any appreciable part, 
on their return home, in building the Communist Party of Chi¬ 
na. This circumstance was noted by K.V. Shevelev, 67 and I should 
evidently agree with him, 88 considering the opening years 
of Party-building with most of its activities conducted through 
study groups, or circles, when the first small communist groups 
were of a restricted kind and consisted almost entirely of intel¬ 
lectuals. 

Could Chinese immigrant workers, going back home from 
Soviet Russia, join those communist circles and do some active 
work there? Theoretically, they could, but in reality that was 
practically impossible for them to do. First of all, there were as 
few as seven or eight underground communist groups in large 
industrial and administrative centres of China late in 1920 and 
early in 1921. Those who were coming back from Soviet Russia, 
predominantly peasants, went to their respective villages where 
there were no communist groups as yet. The immigrant towns¬ 
people were mostly elements that had been thrown out of the 
realm of production in China. Once back home, they were, ap¬ 
parently, to settle again in the bottom rungs of the social ladder 
where the situation was hardly conducive to their acceptance of 
the ideas of communism. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the Chinese immigrant com¬ 
munity which had emerged in Soviet Russia before the revolu- 








tion comprised the most backward elements of Chinese society. 
There were practicailly no factory workers among them, and in¬ 
tellectuals were few and far between. The bulk of the immig¬ 
rants were far from sharing the ideas of Marxism-Leninism and 
just on their way to acquiring their national awareness. Evident¬ 
ly, the organizers of Chinese workers’ associations in Russia did 
not so much as count on the bulk of the Chinese who went home 
becoming actively involved in the struggle for a socialist rev¬ 
olution. They thought the masses to be fit only for a far more 
modest role. The Short-Term Programme of the Irkutsk Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Chinese Workers’ Association had this pas¬ 
sage, for example: “4. Taking full account of the Chinese work¬ 
ers’ definite desire to return home, the Association must strive 
to make them accept a certain outlook so that, on their return 
home, they should be displeased with the order existing there 
and, consequently, do their bit to create a climate of discontent 
conducive to a prospective revolution, if not get actively invol¬ 
ved [in the revolutionary struggle].” Even those of the Chinese 
who joined the Red Army and fought, arms-in-hand, to defend 
the power of the Soviets, were most likely exhibiting only their 
own national awareness and an understanding, acquired in So¬ 
viet Russia, that their country’s destiny directly depended on 
the victory of the Soviet Republic in the civil war. 

A weekly communist newspaper in Chinese, The Awakening 
of Nations, began to appear in Irkutsk early in 1920, which was 
subsequently replaced by the Eastern Commune. And, of course, 
Chinese immigrant workers, who had been in Russia for three 
to six years, on their return home played quite an important role 
in revolutionizing their fellow-countrymen and getting them 
to develop the right kind of knowledge about Soviet Russia 
and its anti-imperialist policy and struggle for the emancipation 
of the subject nations of the East. Yet they were still far from 
sharing communist aspirations. 

As to the Chinese in the immigrant working community, who 
joined the RCP(B) under the influence of the revolutionary sit¬ 
uation in Russia or became members of their own national com¬ 
munist units, they most likely merely expressed their desire to 
become Communists in that way, but never did in reality. It 
took some time and appropriate conditions for them to become 
real Marxists. There were no such conditions as yet in China in 
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those sections of the community in which the emigres coming 
back from Soviet Russia were supposed to mingle. These con¬ 
ditions appeared later on, as the revolution gained ground and 
the large mass of the Chinese people joined the struggle. It was 
then that, one must presume, the ABC of communism learned 
in Soviet Russia made itself felt far more strongly than it ever 
did as long as the CPC had existed in the form of study groups, 
or circles. 

But yet another group of immigrants from China, consisting 
of revolutionary democrats who had for the most part already 
declared themselves to be the followers of Marxism, was grow¬ 
ing up in Soviet Russia in 1920-1921, as we have already seen. 
Those Chinese revolutionaries were studying the history of the 
October Revolution, learning the theory of scientific commu¬ 
nism and watching the actual process of building socialism. Many 
of them became Communists and played an important part 
in the formation of the CPC on their return home. 

It is most interesting that the early Chinese Communists from 
among the pre-revolution immigrant community, just as among 
post-revolution immigrants, in the early stages of their initiation 
into Marxism adhered to what were generally similar ultra-left 
views on the character of the prospective Chinese revolution, on 
the military factor in it, etc. For example, the Charter of the 
Central Organizing Bureau of Chinese Communists, headed by 
An Longhe, 89 said that “the Chinese Communists consider car¬ 
rying out a social revolution in China and organizing the work¬ 
ing class of China to be their direct duty to the proletariat of 
all lands.” Specifying that proposition, An Longhe argued in a 
written report to the Second Congress of the Comintern (June 
25, 1920) that in China there were “all the conditions for a 
communist order to be established” and that, generally, “the 
countries of the East have greater chances than those of the 
West for going Soviet” and, consequently, “abolishing both the 
foreign and their own bourgeoisie”. 

So what were the conditions that, in An Longhe’s opinion, 
favoured so much an immediate socialist revolution in China? 
He pointed, first, to the existence of three “active revolutionary 
forces”, on which all hopes were pinned, among the “400-mil¬ 
lion-strong Chinese working mass” or among the “general 
mass of the Chinese proletariat”. Those were, princi- 
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pally the hunghus (members of armed bands in Man¬ 
churia) and then the emigrants (probably, above all, the 
Chinese residing in Russia) and, finally, farm labourers (he spoke 
0 f “the overwhelming preponderance of farm labourers”); 
second, the “absence in the nation of religious prejudices”; third, 
the “weakness of the national bourgeoisie”; and fourth, “the of¬ 
fences caused to the people by the foreign invasion”. 

What claims attention is a total failure to understand what 
the proletariat is, for it was said to include almost the entire pop¬ 
ulation, a “400-million-strong working mass”, certainly such 
social groups (the hunghus and rag-tags) as could least of all 
be called a working class. But that was in tune with An Long- 
he’s concept of socialism, which fit in perfectly with the idea of 
primitive egalitarianism, although it was garnished with argu¬ 
ments haphazardly borrowed from Marxists. Regarding the hun¬ 
ghus as a “political party identical by its programme with the 
party of the Russian Communists”, the author of the report pre¬ 
sented an idealized picture of the way their bands were formed 
and described them as ideal structural elements of a prospective 
socialist society. He wrote that the hunghus “normally call them¬ 
selves Ta-huochi (fellowship); Ta-huochi members must live 
together, die together, fight together, eat together, always stay 
together, and their property must be common—that is the ideal 
commune [Emphasis added— M.P.]”. 

In another document, an address of the Central Organizing 
Bureau to the Chinese Communists of Irkutsk, An Longhe, re¬ 
ferring to the “early teachers of communism”, called on his peo¬ 
ple to unite so as “to rise in arms against both our own and for- 
e ign bourgeois, and chase them out of our beloved homeland 
[Emphasis added— M.P.]”. 

In An Longhe’s opinion, a socialist revolution in China can 
be made only by revolutionary armies. These should be formed 
of hunghus, all the more so since they were predominantly hang- 
*ng about the Sino-Russian border and also of Uigurs displeased 
with the Beijing government and living in exile in Soviet 
Turkestan. “All hunghu guerrillas,” he wrote, “are ready to act 
a t first signal. . . Comrades on the Russo-Chinese border are im¬ 
peratively demanding the earliest possible opening of revolution- 
ar y action under the standard of social revolution. . . There are 
270,000 Muslims, our Chinese subjects, in the Tashkent district. 
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They all are ready to die for a social revolution [Emphasis ad¬ 
ded- -M.P.]”. As much was said at the First Congress of the Peo¬ 
ples of the East in Baku by Wang Wunguo, who represented the 
Chinese residents of Soviet Turkestan. He declared that “all the 
Chinese living in Soviet Russia are looking forward to the mo¬ 
ment when they, together with. . . the Red Army, will move 
into China in order to liberate their enslaved brothers, work¬ 
ers and peasants, from the yoke of Britain, Japan and our own 
bouigeois. .. There is a process of class stratification going on 
in China at the present time and the ground is well laid for the 
establishment of the power of workers and peasants [Emphasis 
added—M.P.]”. 90 

Upon the completion of such a military variation of social¬ 
ist revolution, An Longhe proposed what was a remarkable plan 
of action, marked by naive sincerity and fervent love for free¬ 
dom: “We shall take all the land, the forests, the mountains and 
the waters, and the plants and the factories of foreigners 91 into 
our own hands, cancel the debts, and we shall be ready to take 
all power into our hands and to learn to govern as bid by our 
persuasions and conscience. We shall build up a new kind of 
economy, a new type of world, and a new pattern of administra¬ 
tion for our homeland. Let everybody sacrifice at least a rouble 
to the altar of the homeland, that will mean 400 million roubles 
in a single day. With that money we shall build our economy, 
industry, schools and advance our national culture; we shall 
work and we shall study.” So there would arise a society in 
which everybody “will eat from a common pot and make clo¬ 
thes with a common needle”. Those utopian plans were imbued 
with intransigent anti-imperialism and a spirited preaching 
of love for the homeland. In order to love the homeland “not 
only in word; . . . but also in deed”, it was necessary to carry out 
the plan thus drawn up, for “only in this way”, said the address 
of the Central Organizing Bureau of Chinese Communists, “will 
[we prove that] we earnestly love our homeland”. 

An Longhe did not confine himself to the “narrowly Chinese” 
limits. He was planning a world revolution and the creation, in 
consequence, of a World Republic of Soviets. In the report “On 
the Plan of the Chinese Communist Section Attached to the 
RCP for a Revolution and Cultural Education Work”, addres¬ 
sed to the Second Congress of the Comintern, he proposed cal- 
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ling, as the first step, a world congress of Chinese workers which 
he thought could be opened in a year, on June 15, 1921. His 
next point was to bring about a progressive unification of the 
oppressed 400-million-strong people of China “with the forces 
of the still more oppressed 300-million-strong Indian people”. An 
Longhe pointed out that “united by oppression and exploitation, 
the human masses of China and India represent, between them, 
over half the world’s population” and, if set in motion, they 
“will be unvanquishable in their spontaneous victorious march 
which can only end in the establishment of a World Socialist 
Federative Soviet Republic, to be organised by January 1, 1927, 
at the latest. So, there must be 6 years 3 months and 3 weeks 
of intense campaigning, instruction and cultural educatoion ... to 
achieve the goal of our great revolution. . .” 92 

How all that is interesting and how typical it is of the ideo¬ 
logical, theoretical and political level of the first Communists 
of the East! An Longhe and those he represented had a rather 
naive idea of Marx’s theory. They saw Marxism as no more than 
a science of egalitarianism, humanism and common human jus¬ 
tice, and, above all, of course, as an effective means of anti-im¬ 
perialist struggle. But even that was not so little for it served as 
a bridge by which to pass over to genuine Marxism-Leninism. 

An idea of the views of Chinese revolutionary intellectuals 
who had arrived in Soviet Russia in 1920-1921 can be gained 
from Zhang Tailei’s report of June 1921 for the Third Congress 
of the Comintern. 93 It was an interesting and rather successful 
attempt to examine Chinese society, its semi-colonial status, class 
make-up, the forms of exploitation of urban and rural working 
people, questions of the history and contemporary state of the 
socialist, working-class and women’s movements. The document 
was a, substantial achievement of China’s budding Marxist 
thought. Yet the report was not free of ultra-left sectarian pre¬ 
cepts. In particular, Zhang Tailei asserted that “the only way to 
the nation’s economic rebirth and the Chinese people’s salvation 
from foreign exploitation is by establishing a communist sys¬ 
tem”. 94 That meant, as a matter of fact, dismissing the stage of 
a bourgeois democratic revolution, although it was indispensable 
and, indeed, the only possible stage to achieve first because 
of the weakness of the proletariat, undeveloped labour move-. 
merit and virtual absence of a communist party. 
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Realizing the backwardness of the Chinese factory proletariat 
and considering that its “class awareness ... is still rather low”, 95 
the early Chinese Marxists were looking for an outside force 
that could, in spite of that, accomplish a socialist revolution and 
thereby bring workers into it. Many of them, like An Longhe, 
then turned their eyes to numerous hunghu bands consisting 
of the rag-tag and paupers. Zhang Tailei also saw them as quite 
“revolutionary, if raw, material” which could be used by Com¬ 
munists for carrying out an early socialist revolution, provided 
only they could “make them class-conscious”. 66 

The reason for such a conclusion was that Zhang Tailei and 
many of those he represented considered that proletarians were 
not only “machine production workers” but also “manual pro¬ 
duction workers” and “numerous coolies”. 97 However, the lat¬ 
ter category of workers must be ranked among medieval-type ar¬ 
tisans for, in the author’s opinion, it consisted of workshop own¬ 
ers, foremen and apprentices. As to the coolies, they were, un¬ 
questionably, part of the urban rag-tag and paupers who provid¬ 
ed manpower for the Manchurian hunghus and tufei armed 
bands in other districts of China. 

Zhang Tailei offered his own self-styled solution to the issue 
of the national bourgeoisie as well. Believing China to be a hair¬ 
breadth away from a socialist revolution, he naturally gave a 
purely negative assessment of the national bourgeoisie, viewing 
it as an agent of imperialism, a class wholly and entirely “in the 
service of world grabbers”, 98 and therefore rejecting the prospect 
of more or less long-term co-operation with it. 

The numerous and motley group of Chinese revolutionary im¬ 
migrants in Soviet Russia, apart from the supporters of Marxism 
whose views were essentially expressed by Zhang Tailei, included 
those who believed pre-Marxian utopian socialism to be the sup¬ 
reme achievement of socialist thought. A journalist from Nan¬ 
king, Yang Xun, explained his arrival in Soviet Russia in the 
following way: “Russia is not a capitalist state, but a state 
organized by the principle ‘he who does not work, neither shall 
he eat’ . . . she has not yet achieved the state of Thomas Moore’s 
‘utopia’ or Plato’s ‘Republic’ [Emphasis added— M.P .], still, am¬ 
ong contemporary’s states ..., her order can be considered the 
most equitable and rational. That is why we are so eager ... to 
see what she is building.” 99 
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The formation of socialist and, subsequently, communist groups 
among the Koreans who lived in the Soviet Far East began 
as early as 1918. Theie were over 16 Korean party organiza¬ 
tions comprising 2,305 full and probation members of the RCP(B) 
in Soviet Russia at the close of 1920. 100 Right from the outset, 
the early Korean partisans of Marxism from among revolution¬ 
ary intellectuals tried to create their own national socialist par¬ 
ty. In April 1918, Li Dong Hwi called a conference of national 
revolutionaries in Khabarovsk, which ended in establishing a 
Korean League of Socialists. 101 A year later, in May 1919, a 
conference of Korean Socialists, meeting in Vladivostok on the 
League’s initiative, declared the formation of a Korean Socialist 
Party. Its first act was to join the Comintern. 102 

Next came a congress of Korean Communist Organizations of 
Soviet Russia and Siberia in July 1920. It elected the Central 
Committee of the Korean Communist Organizations, including 
Li Seng, Chairman, Pak Syng Mang, Vice-Chairman, Alexander 
Cai Secretary, and others. 103 As far as Li Dong Hwi was con¬ 
cerned, he had gone to Shanghai with his supporters at the close 
of 1919 where he headed a small group of Korean revolutionary 
emigres who declared themselves a Communist Party of Korea 
in May 1920. Besides, a small communist group, led by Pak 
Din Shung, established itself in Beijing. Korean revolutionary in¬ 
tellectuals in Japan started their communist activity shortly af¬ 
terwards. There was continuous infighting between those groups, 
hampering party-building. 

An attempt to unite the centres of the Korean communist 
movement, which was gaining ground outside national frontiers, 
and to strengthen and extend its links with Communists inside 
Korea was made on the initiative of the Far Eastern Secretariat 
of the Comintern early in 1921. A Congress of Representatives 
of All Korean Communist Organizations of Korea, China, Man¬ 
churia, the Far East, Siberia and Russia met in Irkutsk from 
May 4 to 15, 1921. 101 That was the official name of the confer¬ 
ence. The actual state of things, however, was different. 

The congress was attended by 83 delegates who mostly repre¬ 
sented the Korean communist groups of various cities of the So¬ 
viet Far East as well as Red Army and guerrilla units which 
operated against the White Guards in that region. Only two 
delegates arrived from Korea, 105 although nine had been sent 
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to Irkutsk (via Beijing and Harbin). In a message of July 7. 
1921 from Irkutsk, the deputy plenipotentiary delegate of the 
Comintern, Minsker, communicated to the ECCI, and to Kobe- 
tsky, Pyatnitsky and others that five out of the nine men refus¬ 
ed, under Pak Ding Shung’s influence, to participate in the con¬ 
gress and remained in Beijing, one returned to Korea to inform 
his organization about the obtaining situation, and yet another 
stayed on in Harbin for unknown reasons. Finally, six persons 
arrived to represent the Korean Communists residing in various 
regions of China. 108 

Although the Congress declared the formation of the Korean 
Communist Party, it did not succeed either in actually creating 
the party or in uniting all Korean Communists. That was 
because of the bitter factional struggle among the Korean revo¬ 
lutionary democrats, which must have been provoked by the 
fact that very many of them, while declaring themselves Com¬ 
munists, actually stuck to the positions of nationalism and 
anarchism. 

That came to light in the course of the Congress itself. Its 
eighth session on May 11 adopted some theses noting, in parti¬ 
cular, that Korean “national and religious political organiza¬ 
tions, to be exact [their] leaders, having found it possible to get 
help from Soviet Russia and proceeding from the assumption 
that the end justified the means, began to paint themselves in 
communist colours, while, in real fact, most of them remained 
nationalists”. 107 In all probability, those words also applied to a 
considerable proportion of the delegates to the Congress. In an 
early session, the Congress had to acknowledge the “presence of 
rebel anarchist elements” and voted to “purge itself of them”. 
Five men were expelled from the Congress, yet ten more of those 
who had openly expressed their disagreement with the leading 
role of the Comintern stayed on. 108 Of course, it was not by chan¬ 
ce that one of the delegates, whose speech was signed with an X, 
declared: “Honestly speaking, we must say that even after purg¬ 
ing the Congress we are not sure of the good quality of its com¬ 
position”. 109 

Addressing the Congress on May 7, B. Shumyatsky, who was 
in charge of the Far Eastern Secretariat of the Comintern, point¬ 
ed out that “among the Korean Communists, even those who 
have come for the Congress, there are many petty-bourgeois re- 










bel elements who are not accustomed to discipline, infected with 
the mentality of individualism and are intrinsically unable to re¬ 
cognize any organizing principle.” He ended his report with a 
highly meaningful question: “Is it the right time to create a sin¬ 
gle Korean Communist Party in the presence of such rebellious, 
petty-bourgeois, anarchist and by no means communist ele¬ 
ments?” 110 Although the majority of the audience replied to that 
question in the affirmative, it was B. Shumyatsky who was right 
in rather clearly pointing our to the delegates that their inten¬ 
tion to form a party immediately was premature. He acted in 
accordance with Lenin’s guidelines questioning the possibility of 
creating proletarian parties in the obtaining conditions of the 
peasant countries of the colonial East. 111 

The resolutions of the Congress recorded earnest revolutionism 
and a thorough understanding that after the October Revolution 
the liberation struggle in the East could effectively develop only 
in alliance with Soviet Russia and the international movement 
of the proletariat. 112 Moreover, some of the numerous theses ap¬ 
proved at the Congress correctly referred to the bourgeois cha¬ 
racter of the liberation movement in Korea, its historical inevit¬ 
ability and the imperative need for the Communists to support 
the national liberation struggle by “coming into contact and even 
into interim accords with genuinely national revolutionary or¬ 
ganizations”. It was noted, at the same time, that the Commun¬ 
ist Party “retains the independence of its class proletarian move¬ 
ment”. 113 These propositions were perfectly in tune with the 
Leninist guidelines of the Second Congress of the Comintern. 
However, along with them, the Congress voiced quite a few 
ideas of a left sectarian kind. A number of decisions on major 
issues of the communist movement revealed the political imma¬ 
turity of the first Korean Communists and their incomplete Marx¬ 
ist training. 

The theses adopted at the ninth session asserted that “if the 
Korean worker and peasant want complete political and econom¬ 
ic emancipation, if they do not want to fall out of the arms 
of Japanese capitalists into those of American capitalists and their 
own bourgeoisie, they must renounce bourgeois-democratic slo¬ 
gans and get down to creating a system of power by working peo¬ 
ple . . . excluding all exploitation”. 114 The theses approved at 
the eleventh session said that the Communists set as “their im- 
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mediate objective not only that of defeating Japanese imperialism 
with the aid of the world proletariat but also that of ending ex¬ 
ploitation in general”. 115 With such guidelines adopted, it was 
quite natural to hear the Chairman of the Central Committee 
of the Korean Communist Organizations in Russia, Li Xieng, de¬ 
clare at the twelfth session that “a united national front has no 
sense for us, Communists, adhering to the platform of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat”. 110 

Once on course for a socialist revolution, but with no proper 
conditions for it in Korea, the first Korean Communists took up 
the idea of creating their own army. Apparently, they wanted to 
form it of guerrilla units fighting against Japanese colonizers and 
also of Koreans residing in Soviet Russia. A report by the Ko¬ 
rean Communists to the Third Congress of the Comintern stated 
that “the Congress has resolved one more . . . and very important 
question—the military question. A single Korean Communist 
Party, no sooner born, has resolved to assume its combat mis¬ 
sion by creating a revolutionary Korean Red Army.. . That is 
to say, having at once become a party of active struggle, it can¬ 
not hesitate to enter the Third Communist International as a 
full-fledged member.” 117 All that clearly indicates how far the 
early Korean Communists were from understanding the actual 
tasks before the communist movement in their own country. 

The Indian immigrant community in Soviet Russia consisted 
principally, as stated earlier on, of people who regarded the ob¬ 
jectives of national liberation as more understandable and more 
important than social problems. Therefore, it was not a simple, 
if natural, act for their advanced section to accept Marxism. 

In Tashkent, the immigrant community forming the Indian 
section of the International Propaganda Council was making fair¬ 
ly rapid headway in the communist direction. It grouped be¬ 
tween four and eight men, primarily of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of India established in Kabul. As early as April 1920, some 
members of that section declared themselves Communists 
(Mohammad Shafiq, Mohammad Ali and Abdul Majid} 118 and 
at the same time made an attempt at creating an Indian Com¬ 
munist organization. 119 However, the first such organization was 
formed as late as October 1920 when the Indians who had at¬ 
tended the Second Congress of the Comintern arrived in Tash- 




kent. On the initiative of M.N. Roy and A. Mukherjee, a group 
of seven men declared themselves to be the Communist Party of 
India on October 17, 120 which perfectly expressed the left rev¬ 
olutionary impatience of its organizers and was, unquestionably, 
a premature act. 

The membership of the communist group increased slowly 
and by the end of December it had as few as 13 people in it. 
M.N. Roy’s left sectarian stand was in the way. Having started 
what was essentially a necessary campaign among the Indian 
emigres for the creation of a communist organization, M.N. 
Roy and his supporters, however, directed it against the nation¬ 
al liberation aspirations of revolutionaries, trying to convince 
them that a national revolution was not a revolution in the prop¬ 
er sense of the term because it could not set working people free 
from the local exploiters, who were no better than the British. 
M.N. Roy explained to the Indians that a real revolution must 
be a communist revolution to be worthy of the efforts it would 
take to carry out. That propaganda evoked the protest of most 
emigres for they were told, as a matter of fact, that the cause 
they had been fighting for and would be prepared to rise in arms 
to uphold, and one for the sake of which they had exposed them¬ 
selves to the privation of a long and hard journey, turned out 
to be senseless and, at any rate, unnecessary to the Indian peo¬ 
ple. In short, it was not right, either strategically or tactically, for 
M.N. Roy to play down the ideas of the struggle for national in¬ 
dependence and to oppose the principles of communism to them 
in his discussions with national revolutionaries. So it was clear 
that the efforts to form a communist party proved to be far less 
effective than M.N. Roy had expected. 

Nevertheless, the first Indian communist group was set up, 
and after the work with Indians had been transferred to Mos¬ 
cow (April 1921), it more than doubled its membership. That 
was how Indian national revolutionary intellectuals, passing over 
to the positions of Marxism-Leninism, started their own coun¬ 
try’s communist movement while being outside its national fron¬ 
tiers, in Soviet Russia. Very soon communist groups began to 
appear- also inside India due, of course, in no small measure, to 
the efforts of the first Indian Communists in exile. 

So, a communist movement among the Eastern immigrant 
community in Soviet Russia emerged in 1918-1921. Along with 
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revolutionary intellectuals who led it, the movement included a 
few progressively-minded immigrant workers. Normally, those 
were people who succeeded in assimilating the influence of 
seasoned Russian workers with whom they had worked together 
at factories or fought together on the civil war fronts. 

The early Eastern Communists were committed to the defence 
of Soviet Russia from invaders and uncompromising struggle 
in alliance with her against foreign colonizers and at the same 
time against their “own” national bourgeoisie. It was typical of 
them, however, to fail to understand the important distinctions 
that existed between the social-economic conditions of indepen¬ 
dent states of developed and medium-developed capitalism and 
the pre-capitalist environment of most of the subject nations of 
Asia. They held sectarian views on the major issues of the strat¬ 
egy and tactics of the communist movement in the East. Their 
political constructions can readily be seen to contain the ideas of 
universal equality and human justice as well as an over-exagge¬ 
ration of the role of the military factor in the coming revolu¬ 
tions, prompted by the weakness or even absence of the proletar¬ 
iat in Eastern countries. 

Nevertheless, the appearance and activities of communist 
groups and organizations formed by revolutionary emigres from 
Eastern countries near the borders of Soviet Russia became an im¬ 
portant element of the communist movement in those countries 
themselves. 

The Communist Movement in the East: 

External and Internal Trends. 

The Formation of Communist Parties 

The first communist groups formed by Eastern immigrants in 
Soviet Russia lost no time in launching extensive agitation and 
organizing activities among their compatriots. A considerable 
role in these activities was played by newspapers, mostly week¬ 
lies, published in Oriental languages—Turkish, Persian, Chinese 
and Korean—in places of the greatest concentration of Oriental 
nationals: in Tashkent, Poltoratsk, Samarkand, in the Crimea, 
in Baku and even in Moscow. Those publications as well as num¬ 
erous leaflets propagated the Marxist-Leninist ideas of the na¬ 
tional and social emancipation of oppressed peoples and classes, 
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reported difficulties and achievements in the process of building 
a socialist society in Russia and political developments in Ori¬ 
ental countries. Most important works by Marx and Lenin and 
other materials were translated into Oriental languages. 

The said publications were not only distributed among the East¬ 
ern emigres in Soviet Russia but in laiige numbers reached the 
East due to close ties between the communist groups in exile and 
their fellow-thinkers in their home countries as well as other rev¬ 
olutionary anti-imperialist forces operating in Asia. They were 
enhancing the influence of the Great October Revolution on East¬ 
ern countries and speeding the progress of the communist move¬ 
ment there. That is what the first Eastern Communists who 
were in Soviet Russia saw as their priority. The campaign for 
the repatriation of Oriental nationals started by the Soviet au¬ 
thorities in 1918 contributed towards translating their intentions 
into practice. 121 That led to the links and interaction between 
the external and internal trends in the communist movement in 
Asian countries being extended and strengthened. 

The massive repatriation of Oriental working people from 
revolutionary Russia scared the colonizers and the reactionary 
rulers in their service and even the national bourgeoisie of Asian 
countries. Late in 1919, the US State Department communicat¬ 
ed to a British representative that “the Government of the Unit¬ 
ed States seriously questions the advisability of assisting at this 
time the return to China of Chinese workmen and coolies who 
have been under the influence of Bolshevik rule in Russia”. 122 A 
few months earlier on, in March 1919, the State Council of the 
Chinese Republic enjoined all the regional rulers and police sta¬ 
tions to “establish strict surveillance over the workers returning 
home [from Russia] and take immediate measures for their dis¬ 
persion [Emphasis added--ALP.]” and also to bar them from 
entering educational institutions, the army, police and factories 
“so as to give them no opportunity to spread lies and confuse 
people.” 123 The semi-official Yeni Dunya newspaper in Ankara 
was quite eloquent in expressing uneasiness over the spread of 
the ideas of Marxism and the growth of communist elements in 
Turkey. Late in 1921, it wrote: “Our unfortunate country, con¬ 
fronting all kinds of troubles and hardships, is now facing a ter¬ 
rible storm coming from the North—Bolshevism.” 124 

That kind of uneasiness of the colonizers and conservative ele- 
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merits in Asian countries themselves may be attributed to the fact 
that the communist movement, just as was to be expected, did 
not conhne itself to acting within the emigre groups. It began 
almost simultaneously spreading in the subject countries and. 
naturally, that was due, in no small measure, to the effort of 
Asian revolutionaries who were coming back from Soviet Russia 
by way of repatriation or on a mission from emigre communist 
groups or the Comintern. 

The communist movement in Turkey was rising in 1918-1920 
as a result of the activities of revolutionaries who had left petty- 
bourgeois national revolutionary organizations operating under 
the flag of Islamic socialism and also bourgeois-reformist parties 
like the Socialist, Social-Democratic and other parties. The most 
revolutionary-minded members of those organizations accepted 
Marxism and joined the communist movement under the influ¬ 
ence of the Great October Revolution. The revolutionary emig¬ 
res who were returning to their homelands after having passed 
through a school of proletarian revolution in Russia, or in Ger¬ 
many or Hungary, were a no less important source for the rein¬ 
forcement of the communist groups. 

Istanbul and Ankara were the main centres of the communist 
movement that was arising in Turkey. The first communist group 
appeared in Istanbul late in 1918, though it existed only un¬ 
til February 1919. 125 However, a new group of Communists ap¬ 
peared in that city in the spring of that year. It subsequently op¬ 
erated underground for two years and succeeded in exercising 
considerable influence on workers. Members of that group, active 
in factories and workshops, created communist groups, circulat¬ 
ed leaflets, pamphlets and magazines to propagate their views, 
and carried on verbal agitation. The Istanbul Communists con¬ 
sidered it to be their main task to mobilize the masses for an 
armed struggle against the imperialists who had subjugated their 
homeland. 120 There were other small communist groups, quite 
often international, in Istanbul. It was common for them to over¬ 
state their actual political status as organizations and call them¬ 
selves communist parties, although they had no reason, except 
their revolutionary impatience, to do so. One of such groups, led 
by S. Ginsberg, S. Maximos and K. Vanli, among others, even 
established direct contact with the Comintern. 127 A new commu¬ 
nist group, consisting of workers who had been members of the 
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Bulgarian, Romanian, Hungarian, Serbian and Russian commu¬ 
nist parties before returning to Istanbul, was formed in May 
1920. 128 

An essential role in promoting the communist movement was 
played by the Socialist Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of Tur¬ 
key (SWPPT). Turkish revolutionary-minded students and work¬ 
ers, coming back home from Germany, brought that Party, which 
they had created abroad, over to Istanbul in July 1919. The Par¬ 
ty pressed for the country’s liberation from imperialist domina¬ 
tion, demanded the formation of a democratic government, spoke 
up for the economic interests of worker's and peasants, and 
propagated the ideas of socialism in its monthly magazine Kur- 
tulus. However, the Party was not united. From the beginning of 
1920, its leadership fell into the hands of bourgeois elements while 
its revolutionary forces started changing over to the country’s 
communist movement. 129 For example, prominent SWPPT 
leader Ethem Nejat was subsequently elected Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Turkey and became the closest asso¬ 
ciate of Mustafa Subhi, the leader of the first Turkish Commu¬ 
nists. 

Communist groups began arising in Anatolia at about the 
same time, in 1919-1920. Ismail Hakii Bay, one of the top lead¬ 
ers of the Turkish communist movement in Soviet Russia, report¬ 
ed to the Central Committee of the RCP(B) in mid-January 
1921 that communist groups had already been organized in Bur¬ 
sa, Trebizond (Trabzon), Samsun, Kastamonu, Konya, Sivas, 
Adana and some other points of Anatolia. 130 He also mentioned 
the capital of Turkey, Ankara, where the efforts towards crea¬ 
ting communist groups were particularly intesive. 

In mid-July 1920, a group of Ankara revolutionaries, led by 
Saleh Hajioglu, declared themselves the Communist Party of 
Turkey and announced that they were joining the Comintern. 
Those were mostly supporters of Marxism who had left the anti¬ 
imperialist national revolutionary organization known as the 
Green Army. 131 The programme of the Green Army, which com¬ 
bined elements of egalitarian socialism and Islam, did not suit 
them, and they left that organization on the grounds that its 
leaders 'bad yielded to the Kemalists’ demand for self-dissolu¬ 
tion. 132 It is noteworthy that another leader of the Ankara com¬ 
munist group, working side by side with Saleh Hajioglu, was Za- 
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inetullah Navshirvan. An ex-officer of the Turkish army, he had 
been taken prisoner in Russia and, on his return to Constantino¬ 
ple, joined the Social-Democratic Party, placing himself on its 
left wing. Later on he changed over to the Socialist Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party and, finally, to escape persecution by British 
police, moved to Ankara where he showed himself to be active 
in the emergent communist movement. 133 Revolutionary elements 
of the Socialist Party of Turkey (SPT) also went over to the 
Communis-ts. For example, it was the left of the local SPT 
branch that formed a communist group in Eskisehir in co¬ 
operation with SWPPT members who had come from Istan¬ 
bul. 134 

All Soviet researchers writing about the beginnings of the com¬ 
munist movement in Turkey note its early connection with the 
country’s working class and even the active participation of 
workers themselves in the formation of communist groups and 
circles. Some evidence to bear out this point is provided by the 
proceedings of the trial of the pioneers of the Turkish commu¬ 
nist movement, which was organized by the Ankara authorities in 
April 1921. They were charged with attempts to “overthrow the 
M. Kemal government and prevent him from strengthening So- 
viet-Turkish friendship.” 135 The 45 persons who faced that false 
charge comprised 16 civil servants, two employers, an MP, 14 
workers (compositors, hammers, carpenters and factory workers), 
three servicemen, four teachers and five persons whose occu¬ 
pation was not disclosed. 138 

To judge by these facts, workers constituted an appreciable 
group among the first Communists of Turkey. That was not a 
common occurrence in other Eastern countries and, in fact, was 
not probably widespread in Turkey proper, being principally con¬ 
fined to Istanbul. That city was outstanding in a way. It had 
close on 60% of the country’s workers, many of them being of 
other than Turkish nationality, that is, workers from Bulgaria, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and some other countries of Europe, who had 
long been in the proletarian movement. As to Turkish workers, 
many of them had spent long years in Soviet Russia, Germany, 
or Hungary where they had been directly involved in the strug¬ 
gle of the proletariat and in the communist and socialist move¬ 
ments. Generally speaking, the interaction of internal and exter¬ 
nal communist trends in Turkey was particularly effective and 
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led to the formation of a Communist Party at a rather early 
stage. 

The Central Bureau of the Turkish Communist Organizations, 
created by Mustafa Subhi in Baku in May 1920, carried on reg¬ 
ular organizing work among Turkish Communists in Soviet 
Russia and inside Turkey through the agency of its rather num¬ 
erous envoys and agitators. That was a way to establish con¬ 
tact between separately operating communist groups at home and 
abroad and create the conditions for them to unite within a sin¬ 
gle party. 

The Party’s constituent congress was indeed called, following 
a great amount of coordinating and political work done by Tur¬ 
kish Communists. Because of the ban the Kemalists had imposed 
on it, the congress met outside Turkey, in Baku, where it sat 
from September 10 to 16, 1920. Of the 74 delegates, 51 repre¬ 
sented 13 communist groups inside Turkey proper and, appa¬ 
rently, 23 delegates had come from the communist groups in So¬ 
viet Russia. There were 32 delegates with voting powers. 137 The 
congress declared the formation of the Communist Party of Tur¬ 
key, bringing together communist groups which had existed disun¬ 
ited in Istanbul, in a number of cities of Anatolia and in exile. 
The congress adopted a number of important documents and 
elected the Party’s Central Committee and auditing commission. 
Mustafa Subhi was elected Chairman of the CPT and Ethem 
Nejat, Secretary. 

The resolution which the congress approved upon a review 
of the current situation said (§3): “The Turkish Communists 
declare that the instructions issued by the Second Congress of the 
Third International are consistent with the requirements of life 
and accord with the basic ideas of the Turkish social move¬ 
ment”. 138 In other words, the congress declared its consent with 
the Leninist guidelines of the Second Congress of the Comin¬ 
tern which called on the Communists to preserve the indepen¬ 
dence of their movement and, in doing so, unfailingly support¬ 
ed the national liberation struggle of the people, although it 
was led by the local bourgeoisie. In accordance with this point 
the resolution stated (§4) that the Communist Party of Turkey 
would assist in “promoting” the national revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Anatolia “directed against imperialism”, and at the same 
time “will work towards laying the ground for securing dom- 
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ination by the working classes, which is the present goal and 
the ultimate wish of the working people.” 139 

Unfortunately, the significance of these fair precepts was se¬ 
riously weakened by some of the clauses of the CPT Program¬ 
me 140 which was also adopted by the congress of the Turkish 
Communists. 

It was a thoroughly revolutionary document, by its character 
and spirit, for it declared an unbending determination to set the 
people of Turkey free not only from foreign but also from na¬ 
tional oppressors. The CPT proclaimed itself to be part and par¬ 
cel of the international communist movement and declared that 
“it, together with other communist parties of the world, [belon¬ 
ged] to the Third International” and was actively fighting with¬ 
in its ranks against the international bourgeoisie. The Prog¬ 
ramme underlined the CPT’s unbreakable natural link with the 
people whom it owed everything “it has of sublime and ideal” 
(Chapter 1, §10). 

One cannot say that the Programme took no account at all 
of the actual social and economic situation of Turkey as the first 
Communists had done before when they presumed the country 
to be capitalist. Paragraph 9 of the first general political chap¬ 
ter of the Programme said that although “Turkey . . . has made 
notable progress compared with other Eastern countries,” never¬ 
theless “factory business” in her lands “has not yet developed as 
it should”. There were isolated factories in various parts of the 
country, but “no real proletariat . . . has yet been formed” [Em¬ 
phasis added— M.P.]. 

The reference to other sections of working people and the dis¬ 
possessed is still more succinct: peasants “work from morning till 
night, ... being deprived of the means whereby to satisfy their 
most elementary vital needs”, soldiers die to please the great pow¬ 
ers; “in towns and villages there is a class of poor people dep¬ 
rived of all means of production” and also the jobless who had 
lost “all hope for salvation”. 

The Programme went on to assert that Turkey “with all of 
her present way and form of government ... is a country which 
has entered the phase of bourgeois democracy”. Next came an 
important reservation to the effect that Turkey had not yet got 
rid of her status of a “semi-colony” and that “the class struggle 
[in it] [only] in its opening stages”. 
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The Programme further stated that what was happening in 
Turkey was “a rebellion against the rapacious victor powers” 
which “involves the nation’s poor classes as well” and that, con¬ 
sequently, “the Turkish worker in alliance with his enemy,. . . 
the local bourgeoisie exploiting and robbing him, is fighting aga¬ 
inst world capitalism oppressing and robbing Turkey. . .”. 

So the first chapter of the Programme contained two points: 

1. Turkey is a backward, semi-colonial country with no work¬ 
ing class formed as yet, and 

2. Turkey is waging an armed national liberation war in 
which the working classes are united with the patriotic sections 
of the bourgeoisie. 

From these correct premises the Programme drew, however, 
an utterly unjustified conclusion that “the class awareness” of 
the working people was not blunted in the course of the nation¬ 
al liberation struggle but, on the contrary, under the strongest 
impact of the Great October Revolution, it was sharpening and 
coming “to perfection” with the result that “the national move¬ 
ment in Turkey [assumed] a social (i.e. socialist) character and 
[prepared] favourable conditions for peasants, and workers’ coun¬ 
cils to be set up on the basis of socialism”. 

So the Programme sought to prove that the new situation cre¬ 
ated in the world by the October Revolution enabled the peo¬ 
ples, irrespective of the level of social and economic development 
they had attained, to set themselves socialist aims and strive to 
achieve them immediately. The Programme proceeded from an 
uncompromising commitment to carbon copy the Russian social¬ 
ist experience in Turkey and formulated the Party’s tasks, coun¬ 
ting on the earliest, supposedly assured victory of a socialist 
revolution on Turkish soil. In fact, most of the fifty-seven para¬ 
graphs of the Programme, except three or four, basically described 
above, were a near-synopsis of the Programme of the RCP(B). 
Moreover, that was a synopsis not of the first programme which 
the Bolsheviks had followed before the October Revolution, but 
of the second one, adopted by the Eighth Congress of the Rus¬ 
sian Communist Party in 1919 and, consequently, formulating 
the priorities of the Russian Communists after the proletariat 
had won political power. 

It did not so much as put forward any objectives of the bour¬ 
geois-democratic stage of the revolution, which was the only 
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possible one for Turkey at the time and one that was actually 
developing during the national liberation war against the En¬ 
tente powers. 

One can understand the logic of the first Turkish Commu¬ 
nists. For it was those short-term objectives that they had unequi¬ 
vocally proclaimed in the congress resolution on the current sit¬ 
uation . There was no need, in their opinion, for the programme 
urging a socialist revolution and the establishment of a socialist 
state to speak of supporting the national liberation struggle and 
the bourgeoisie that was leading it, because the projected revo¬ 
lution was to be made not only against foreign but against na¬ 
tional oppressors as well. 

The Programme detailed a wide-ranging plan for the estab¬ 
lishment of republican and workers’ councils to exercise the pow¬ 
er of oppressed classes, which it saw as a stepping stone from 
capitalism to communism (Chapter II, §§2 and 3). Accordingly, 
it declared the need to “put all sources and implements of pro¬ 
duction into the common ownership of the class of producers 
living off their own work alone, and to abolish once and for all 
the estates of parasites who live without working. .It called 
for the nationalization of big enterprises (Chapter IV, §§8 and 
9), and also of all banks (to be merged in a single “People’s 
Bank”) (Chapter VII, §27), big houses and palaces belonging 
to capitalists, drug-stores, hospitals and sanatoria (Chapter IX, 
§32; Chapter XI, §37). It proclaimed the need to “eliminate the 
colonial and capitulationist order” and thereby ensure an “up¬ 
surge of the nation’s productive forces” (Chapter IV, §13). 

The Programme called for agrarian problems to be resolved 
by declaring the nationalization of the land; by granting plots 
of land to peasants “working with their own hands”, giving land 
to landless and land-poor peasants by sharing out uncultivated 
private arable and “ordinary estates”; turning over large private 
farms to the state, and by giving every encouragement to the vol¬ 
untary association of peasants in agricultural communes. In con¬ 
clusion, the Programme stated that in the countryside the CPT 
relied on the “proletarians and semi-proletarians”, i.e., on the 
farm labourers as well as on the peasants deprived of the means 
to till the land they had. 

It is hardly worth describing the other chapters and parag¬ 
raphs of the Programme. They are all good and fair, but the 
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aims they set could be achieved only as a result of a socialist rev¬ 
olution for which Turkey had neither the objective nor the 
subjective conditions as yet. All that was happening in the coun¬ 
try at the time was a national liberation revolution which was 
led by the Anatolian bourgeoisie holding anti-communist posi¬ 
tions, to boot. In those conditions, the Communists ought to have 
thought of the ways and means of securing co-operation with the 
country’s other anti-imperialist elements and pressed the imme¬ 
diate demands of the working people, who constituted the deci¬ 
sive force of the national liberation movement. The newly-elect¬ 
ed Central Committee of the CPT abided, however, by a dif¬ 
ferent point of view which it expressed quite definitely soon af¬ 
terwards. On October 2, 1920, the CPT Central Committee for¬ 
warded a report “On the State of Affairs in Turkey” to the Pro¬ 
paganda and Action Council of the Peoples of the East where it 
unequivocally determined the starting point of its Programme. 
“Unquestionably,” the report stated, “we are on the eve of the 
triumph and victory of a social revolution in Anatolia”. The 
CPT Central Committee said further on that “the RSFSR and 
the Third International must endorse the Programme of the 
Turkish Communist Party and acknowledge it as the sole true 
communist programme in Turkey [Emphasis added- M.P. ] and 
declare all those adopting different programmes to be no Bolshe¬ 
viks”. 141 

But the Propaganda and Action Council of the Peoples of the 
East rightfully criticized the left sectarian Programme of the CPT. 
A member of the Presidium of the Council, A.Y. Skachko, de¬ 
scribed the document as follows: “This is a declaration of what 
the CPT will do when it is in power in Soviet Turkey. But one 
cannot see at all from this programme what, after all, the Party 
will be pressing for now, before winning power”. 142 

The Propaganda and Action Council, a Comintern body, sec¬ 
onded Skachko’s criticism, but did not limit itself to it. The Turk¬ 
ish Communists were given practical assistance in correcting the 
mistakes they had made and redrafting their policy document. It 
Was Skachko again who, on behalf of the Council, drew up spe¬ 
cial “Theses on the Economic and Political Conditions in Tur¬ 
key and the Tactics of the Turkish Communist Party”, 143 which 
were carefully studied by the Turkish Communists. The CPT 
Central Committee accepted the criticism whereupon it got down 



to drafting a new programme and completed it in the first half of 
December 1920, having extensively drawn on Skachko’s theses. 
This conclusion has to be made, first, because the text of the 
redrafted programme coincided with Skachko’s theses in some 
places and, second, because it was stated in clear handwriting 
in brackets following the title on the first page of the theses: 
“(drawn up by Comrade Skachko, member of the [Propaganda 
and Action] Council of the Peoples of the East. Adopted by the 
CPT Central Committee ni [Emphasis added— M.P.] Although 
the document which was prepared on the basis of those theses 
had no name, it was, unquestionably, a redrafted programme of 
the CPT, to judge by its content. Besides, it was actually called 
a programme at the end of the eight-page text. The Party will 
be able to raise, the document said, . .large numbers of staunch 
and dedicated members for achieving the objectives pro¬ 
claimed by the present programme and resolving the tasks it set” 
[Emphasis added— M.P.] It is also most significant that this un¬ 
named document bears the signatures of the Chairman of the 
CPT Central Committee, Mustafa Subhi, and Secretary Ethem 
Nejat. 

Fundamentally different as it was from the programme consid¬ 
ered earlier on, the new draft represented a serious attempt at 
analyzing the current social and economic position of Turkey 
and proceeded from it, if not always successfully, in determin¬ 
ing the specific tasks before the Party. Having worked out the 
draft with the help of the Propaganda and Action Council, the 
first Turkish Communists certainly took an important step bring¬ 
ing them nearer to learning and applying Marxist-Leninist the¬ 
ory and understanding Lenin’s demand for a Party’s priorities 
to be set and for its activities to be based not on the fluid ground 
of self-willed revolutionism but on an investigation of the 
socio-economic and political conditions the people have to live 
under. However, the redrafted programme, being as it was lar¬ 
gely a well-founded and well-argued document, nevertheless 
smacked of “ultra-leftism” and sectarianism. It turned out to be 
a slow and hard job few the first Communists of the East to cure 
themselves of that “infantile disorder”, as Lenin aptly called it. 

The redrafted programme declared three times that the Com¬ 
munist Party would “by all means” support the “bourgeois gov¬ 
ernment (of the Kemalists) since it is leading the struggle of 




the Turkish insurgents against Western imperialists” and that, 
simultaneously, “it will defend the interests of the working mas¬ 
ses and press, if possible, for an immediate improvement of their 
lot”. The importance of these guidelines was reduced, however, 
by the trends of “ultraleftism” and sectarianism. While calling 
for a united anti-imperialist front, the draft programme went on 
to state that the achievement of national independence and the 
establishment of the national bourgeoisie as the governing force 
“will bring no relief’ 1 to workers and peasants. On the contrary, 
“the misfortunes experienced by the working masses of Turkey, 
far from ceasing, will increase still further [Emphasis added—- 
ATP.].” Further on, it said that political independence “will not 
free Turkey from economic oppression by European capitalism, 
nor safeguard her from the penetration of foreign financial and 
industrial capital, nor save the peasants and artisans from com¬ 
plete ruin.” These contentions made it no longer expedient for 
working people to have any part in the anti-imperialist struggle 
because its national character inspired futile hopes for working 
people to be delivered from exploitation without a class struggle. 
The draft stressed that it was unrealistic for the working peo¬ 
ple to expect national independence to free them from all op¬ 
pression. This idea was expressed in the following way: “The 
mass of workers and peasants, who have not yet experienced 
enough oppression by their own national bourgeoisie, are selflessly 
and enthusiastically fighting for the independence of Turkey in 
the belief that by winning it they will set themselves free from 
all oppression and exploitation [Emphasis added— M.P.]”. 

This line of reasoning in the new programme was quite in ac¬ 
cord with the premature conclusion which Mustafa Subhi made 
in the speech at the opening of the Party Congress: “The 
only hope for the ruined Turkey now [Emphasis ad¬ 
ded M.P. ] is communism”. 116 The desire of the first Commu¬ 
nists of Turkey to bring their people at once to real emancipa¬ 
tion, not only national but social as well, was so great that they 
convinced themselves and were trying to convince others about 
the absolute inevitability of the Kemalist movement switching 
over to the track of socialist revolution within the shortest pos¬ 
sible time limits. In consequence, the redrafted CPT Program¬ 
me, contrary to its own contention that in the course of the na¬ 
tional liberation struggle the working people’s class consciousness 
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was being blunted, put forward a diametrically opposite argu¬ 
ment at the same time. “The national liberation struggle now 
going on in Turkey,” it said, “is creating a ‘favourable environ¬ 
ment’ in which the ideas of class struggle and social revolution 
will develop enough to be actually applied.” l'he possibility of 
the Kemalist movement being quickly switched over to the track 
of socialist revolution was emphasized also by a member of the 
CPT Central Committee, Ismail Hakki. In a memo to the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the RCP(B) in the early January 1921 he said; 
“The Turkish Communist Party is more than certain [Emphasis 
added— M.P.] that the [Turkish] movement will eventually 
resolve itself into a class revolution by joining the mainstream of 
the international class struggle”. 146 Moreover, the “end result” 
was to come before very long. It was Ismail Hakki again who, 
speaking before the Propaganda and Action Council on Janu¬ 
ary 16, 1921, declared; “The day is not far off when a red ban¬ 
ner will be run up and a red star will shine over Istanbul, the 
capital of what was once an imperialist Turkey.” 

While speaking up for a socialist revolution to be made at the 
earliest opportunity and trying to prove that it was quite pos¬ 
sible, the first Turkish Communists exaggerated the degree of the 
organization of the communist movement and its influence on 
the masses out of all proportion. The message of greetings the 
First CPT Congress sent to Lenin claimed, for instance, that 
“The Turkish communist organizations, having matured under 
the glorious banner of the Third International, are now turning 
into a powerful Party [Emphasis added— M.P.] of the oppres¬ 
sed masses of Turkey and are ready to make the greatest of sa¬ 
crifices on their way to a victorious social revolution.” 147 To ar¬ 
gue in favour of this assertion, the new CPT Programme predict¬ 
ed that the Party would be assured “ undoubted support and co¬ 
operation of the proletarians, soldiers, peasants, smallholders, ar¬ 
tisans, small tradesmen, democratic intellectuals and low-ranking 
officers. All these social groups will make up the majority of the 
population and, with support from that majority, the Commu¬ 
nist Party will not find it difficult to strike root, solid and deep, 
on national soil and raise large numbers of staunch and dedi¬ 
cated members for achieving the objectives proclaimed by the 
present Programme and resolving the tasks it sets [Emphasis ad¬ 
ded—ALP.]”. 
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How unrealistic was that picture of Turkish life drawn hy the 
first Turkish Communists! They spoke and wrote about an early 
and inevitable escalation of the Kemalist movement into a so¬ 
cialist revolution, and yet just at that very moment the Kemalists 
plotted and, before long, carried out the savage destruction of 
some of the Central Committee members and a large number of 
propagandists of the newly-created Party. They spoke of their 
ability to ensure the “rapid dissemination of communist ideas 
among the working class and the poorest peasantry [Emphasis 
added M.P.], 148 while in actual fact such work was just begin¬ 
ning and running into tremendous difficulties due, above all, 
to the fact that the bulk of the Turkish workers, not to speak of 
the peasants, were unprepared to accept the ideas of socialism. 
Finally, the first Turkish Communists claimed that they had cre¬ 
ated a “powerful Party”, whereas what they had actually done 
was to take no more than the initial step on the long and tor¬ 
tuous road they had to travel to build the Party and wed it to 
the masses. 

In Iran, the first communist groups appeared in 1919 in Teh¬ 
ran, Tabriz, Rascht, Mashhad, Anzeli, Astara, Gorgan and Ar- 
debil. They were created underground, despite ruthless persecu¬ 
tion, by representatives of the Baku Adalet centre. 149 The Ira¬ 
nian communist movement gained much ground in 1920 due 
to two important factors. First, there was a national liberation 
movement, led by Kuchik Khan, which got under way in the 
country’s northern regions, especially in Gilan Province. It was 
directed against the British imperialists occupying the country and 
towards restricting the rule of a foreign-backed Shah, establish¬ 
ing trade and diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, carrying 
through a number of democratic reforms, etc. Second, a landing 
party of the Soviet Caspian flotilla under F.F. Raskolnikov 
entered the Iranian port of Anzeli in May 1920 to recover 
the Soviet ships which 'had been driven away by the White 
Guards. 

At Kuchik Khan’s request, Soviet units came to the aid of the 
Iranian people in their liberation struggle. That support breathed 
a new lease of life into the Gilan movement and inspired the 
enthusiasm of the mass of the people who were increasingly ac¬ 
tive in the struggle against imperialism and the Shah. Kuchik 
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Khan’s detachments began defeating British troops and soon cap- 
tured Rascht, the main city of Gilan Province. A landing party 
of the Caspian flotilla entered that city, too, “in compliance with 
Comrade Mirza Kuchik Khan’s persistent requests”, Raskolnikov 
reported. The British beat a hasty retreat and started evacuating 
Ghaswin. 150 All that created fairly propitious conditions for the 
revolution to gain ground in Gilan and to spread to other pro¬ 
vinces. 

So the Communists had real opportunities opening up before 
them for free action in support of the on-going national libera¬ 
tion revolution so as to get its objectives realized to the fullest 
possible extent. There was only one way to achieve it, and that 
was by establishing a united anti-imperialist front with Kuchik 
Khan and with all the national revolutionary forces involved in 
the Gilan movement. The Communists’ participation in such a 
front was also an important condition for strengthening their 
own organization and extending its ranks and as a means to win 
over the masses and to have them respect the Communists as 
selfless and able fighters for the freedom of the people. The ob¬ 
jectives of organizationally and politically consolidating the Ada- 
let and enlarging its membership were most urgent since the Par¬ 
ty, in the absence of a proletariat, had to rely principally on an 
insignificant number of Iranians who had passed through a more 
or less successful school of class warfare in Russia. Naturally, the 
positions of the Communists inside Iran and, notably, in Gilan, 
were very weak. Raskolnikov wrote that although “steps [were] 
being taken to organize groups of the Persian Adalet Commu¬ 
nist Party” that was “a slow process” because the organization of 
Communists did “not enjoy great popularity”. 161 

The co-operation of Communists with Kuchik Khan began in 
the mid-1920s. The Revolutionary Military Council, which was 
then formed, comprised not only Kuchik Khan’s closest associates 
but some Communists as well. However, that cooperation was 
short-lived. A “Left” group, who came to dominate the leader¬ 
ship of the Iranian communist movement, set themselves the 
fantastic task of immediately transforming the Gilan national lib¬ 
eration movement into a socialist revolution. The first step in 
that direction was to proclaim a Soviet Republic in Gilan. Then 
the “Left” Communists sought official endorsement of their course 
at the constituent Congress of the Iranian Communist Party. 
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The congress met in Anzeli from June 22 to 24, 1920. Of its 
48 delegates, representing over 2,000 Party members, 24 had 
been sent by the communist groups of various cities and provin¬ 
ces of Iran proper, and the others were delegated, apparently, 
by groups based in Baku, the Trans-Caucasus and Turkestan. 162 
The congress was attended by representatives of the RCP(B). 
It renamed Adalet to the Iranian Communist Party, elected its 
Central Committee and approved its Programme and Rules, 153 
heard local reports and discussed the current situation. 

The debate on the ICP Programme and the current situation 
gave rise to a pitched battle between the “Left” and those who 
defended Lenin’s propositions as set forth in the original outline 
of the “Theses on the National and Colonial Question,” which 
subsequently became a resolution of the Second Congress of the 
Comintern. In the report on t'he current situation Sultan Zade 
tried to prove that Iran was quite prepared for a socialist take¬ 
over and therefore “the congress must say that the revolution in 
Persia must be a social revolution”. 154 He also demanded that the 
call for a struggle against the Shah and the British imperialists 
should be complemented with a slogan for the immediate aboli¬ 
tion of the landed estates. 

However, there was no real ground for such a course. The Gi- 
lan movement was led by Iranian medium and small landown¬ 
ers and also by the merchants and some of the intellectuals nor¬ 
mally representing the same social groups. Now, the agrarian re¬ 
forms proposed by the “Left”, with the peasantry being passive, 
as they were still far from being ready to rise against their land¬ 
lords, could lead only to the national bourgeoisie departing from 
the revolution, the incipient unity of the anti-imperialist and an¬ 
ti-Shah foirces breaking up and the revolution aborting. The con¬ 
gress rejected the draft resolution moved by Sultan Zade and 
adopted decisions in the spirit of Lenin’s guidelines. “It 
is the duty of the Iranian Communist Party,” its resolution 
stated, “to fight, together with Soviet Russia, against world im¬ 
perialism and to support all forces in Persia which are in action 
against the British and the Shah’s government and to rouse them 
to still more determined struggle,” drawing the mass of workers 
and peasants into it. 155 

However, the “Left”, having lost the first point on the agen¬ 
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da—the debate on the current situation -took revenge on the 
second—the Party Programme. 

The Programme ignored the nation’s actual social and econom¬ 
ic position altogether and contended that Iran’s conditions “cre¬ 
ate a situation of the greatest revolutionary upsurge which, con¬ 
sidering the weakness of the bourgeoisie, must inevitably develop 
from national to social”. 156 The Programme proceeded wholly 
and entirely from the assumption that a proletarian revolution 
and a dictatorship of the proletariat were just the order of the 
day in Persia. The authors of that document were by no means 
impressed by the actual absence of a working class in the coun¬ 
try. They presumed that its historical mission would be effect¬ 
ively carried out by the Iranian migrant workers who were in the 
adjoining regions of the Caucasus and Turkestan at the time. 
They were not embarrassed by the fact that the majority of the 
migrant workers consisted of paupers and the rag-tag who were 
infinitely far away from socialist ideals and that only a small 
fraction of them could actually get proletarianized while in Rus¬ 
sia. They counted on Soviet Russia and, above all, on its armed 
forces as well as on the Persian military units which they had 
been forming in Turkestan and Baku mostly of the same pau¬ 
pers and the rag-tag. Let me note here that those units, once 
in Gilan, turned out to have little fighting ability and sometimes 
even defected to the enemy. Needless to say that they would cer¬ 
tainly have nothing to do with socialist priorities. 

The dual position taken up by the First Congress of the ICP 
on the cardinal issue of the character of the revolution that was 
going on and the appropriate tasks of the Communist Party 
enabled the reckless elements in the ICP Central Committee to 
follow through their left sectarian course in Gilan. The outcome 
of the Gilan revolution is well known: it was defeated, mostly, 
one might say, because of the “Left” mistakes of the ICP lead¬ 
ers who had broken off co-operation with Kuchik Khan. The 
Communist Party, however, continued to exist and, in the course 
of a struggle against sectarian elements who had long yet held 
a strong foothold in its leadership, gradually learned the right 
lessons from the defeat in Gilan. The Comintern helped the Par¬ 
ty do so. As early as January 1922, the ECCI adopted its Theses 
on Work in Persia noting that “the victorious outcome of the 
national revolutionary movement is impossible without an alliance 
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between the proletarian and semi-proletarian elements, on the 
one hand, and the bourgeois-democratic elements, on the other”; 
that it was wrong to put forward any slogans for the Shah’s gov¬ 
ernment to be overthrown without delay and for “Persia to be 
Sovietized immediately”, because, first, that meant running the 
risk of reckless action without the masses and, second, isolated 
“the ICP. . . from the great mass of the people who [were] still 
far from having taken these slogans as their own”. The theses 
unequivocally specified that “all neglect of the local ethnic pecu¬ 
liarities, failure or inability to make a sober assessment of real 
forces and a desire to achieve an immediate outward revolution¬ 
ary success at any price are all an outright crime against the re¬ 
volution in the situation Persia is in [Emphasis added - M.P.]. 157 

The communist movement in China began in 1920. However, 
the actual organization of that movement was preceded by 
the intense activities of revolutionary democratic intellectuals in 
studying and propagating the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. In 
China, the process of dissemination of scientific socialism, marked¬ 
ly intensified under the impact of the Great October Revolu¬ 
tion, was fast gaining ground, involving relatively large sections 
of revolutionary intellectuals. Dual government* and never sub¬ 
siding internecine wars, hampering police action to curb the ac¬ 
tivities of the supporters of Marxism, must have been contribut¬ 
ing factors. 

One of the pioneers of the communist movement in China, 
Zhang Guotao, who was subsequently expelled from the CPC, 
has a detailed story of how that new movement got underway 
in his country: “Chinese intellectuals, having found that, in spite 
of tremendous difficulties, the Russian Revolution was win¬ 
ning out, began to realize that it evidently had a powerful re¬ 
volutionary theory at its bedrock or, at least, was very skilfully 
using Marxism. Besides, the Soviet slogans of ‘national libera¬ 
tion’ and of ‘land, peace and bread’ were just as attractive as the 
great slogan of the French Revolution ‘Liberty, equality and fra¬ 
ternity’. Perhaps, their influence was still greater.” Elsewhere in 
his book, Zhang Guotao writes: “News from Russia had the ef- 

* There was a revolutionary government of Sun Yatsen in South 
tihina (Guangzhou, Shanghai) from 1.917 on, and a government of mil- 
Uarists, supported by imperialist powers, in the North (Beijing). 
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feet of a clarion call in the dead of night.” The situation in Chi¬ 
na was quite bleak, indeed, at the time, in 1919-1920, and, as 
Zhang Guotao says, “only the victory of the Russian Revolution 
and the Soviets’ friendly gesture towards China [he means the 
Address of the Government of the RSFSR of June 25, 1919 to 
the Chinese people and the governments of South and North ] 
China— M.P. ] inspired some hope. So the people who did not 
wish to succumb to melancholy and looked for a way out thought 
the victorious way of Marxism [in Russia] to be rather at- - 
tractive.” The author writes further on: “We were enthralled by 
the Russian Revolution, but we lacked Marxist training and had ] 
even less experience in applying it to the actual conditions in 
China.” So it was then, Zhang Guotao went on to say, that “pe¬ 
ople studying the course of the Russian Revolution were to be 
found everywhere, from the South up to the North (Emphasis 
added— M.P.] ”. 108 That was an equivalent of a study of the the¬ 
ory of Marxism, as the Chinese revolutionaries saw it at the time. 

It was the leading activists of the May 4 Movement who were 
the hist to begin studying Marxism. The man who acted as the 
principal propagandist of scientific socialism among them was 
the revolutionary-democrat, Li Dazhao, who was the first in Chi¬ 
na to accept and learn this theory. It was he who had students— 
partisans of Marxism and other left doctrines—gather illegally 
around him to discuss and argue about the books on socialism 
they had read in the library of the Beijing University he was in 
charge of. Many entrenched themselves in that way in Marxist 
positions while others persisted in their adheranee to anarchism, 
guild socialism or syndicalism. 

The second main centre for the dissemination of Marxism in 
China was a small group of advocates of the theory of Marx 
in Shanghai, which was headed by Chen Duxiu, a big-calibre 
scholar and ideological leader of the movement for a new culture 
and for the regeneration of China. 

The dissemination of the ideas of Marxism among the intel¬ 
lectuals assumed such wide proportions as to provoke the stiff 
resistance of the opponents of socialism both on the left (anar¬ 
chists) and on the right (bourgeois reformist elements of the 
Western and the Chinese brand, such as John Dewey, Bertrand 
Russell, Zhang Dunsun and Liang Qichao). There was a hectic 
controversy in 1920 about socialism, 159 about the way of devel- 






opment that could be acceptable for China socialist or capital¬ 
ist—and also about the possibility of a communist movement de¬ 
veloping at all in China, backward as it was at the time. That 
controversy brought a stream of articles in newspapers and ma¬ 
gazines about Marx and Lenin, Marxist socialism and Soviet 
Russia and its actual socialism, indeed, scores and even hundreds 
of articles “for” and “against”, full of lively interest and passion. 

There were upwards of 300 “Marxist works” alone, prominent 
Soviet historian and Sinologist A. G. Krymov has tentatively es¬ 
timated, in Chinese periodicals of different ideological complexi¬ 
ons in 1920-1921. 180 One can imagine how much this number 
would have grown if it had been possible to determine how ma¬ 
ny articles and notes were concerned with discussing Soviet and 
Marxist problems in general, whether “for” or “against”. That 
would have been very important to know because even the pub¬ 
lications “against”, contrary to the wish of the enemies of soci¬ 
alism, inevitably contributed towards arousing the interest of an 
ever greater number of people in the ideas of Marxism. Indeed, 
the desire to learn the fundamentals of scientific communism 
was common to a very large body of Chinese intellectuals, espe¬ 
cially, university students. In 1922 things reached a point where 
the rector of Beijing University, Cai Yanpei, asked the Comintern 
representative in China, H. Maring, to recommend a “Marxist- 
trained” Russian or German in order to “employ him in the uni¬ 
versity as a professor of Marxist sociology”. 

The communist movement in China in 1920 was confined to 
circles. Scattered partisans of Marxism were beginning to unite 
in small groups, declaring themselves Communists and members 
of a prospective Party and pledging themselves not only to study 
Marxism but to propagate it among workers. Late in August 
1920, Chen Duxiu formed a communist circle of that type in 
Shanghai (10 members) and in mid-September Li Dazhao set 
up one in Beijing (9 members). As Zhang Guotao writes, all 
those present in Li Dazhao’s library at the time “endorsed the 
idea of forming the Party and declared themselves members”. 161 
With those two first groups actively co-operating, and also inde¬ 
pendently, communist circles began to be formed in other cities 

Tianjin, Hankou, Guangzhou, Hong-Kong (Xianggan), Nan¬ 
king 10 * and, apparently, in Changsha, Jinan and Chongqing. 16:> 

Young Socialist leagues were arising in the same localities and 
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at about the same time. They were quite often sponsored by com¬ 
munist circles. Youth groups were seen as a reserve force and 
as a source from which to reinforce the Party membership. How¬ 
ever, the youth leagues differed practically very little from the 
communist circles either by their social or even age composition 
(intellectuals and, predominantly, college students) or by their 
activities (they were principally engaged in studying whatever 
works of Marx, Engels and Lenin were available, and the social¬ 
ist practice of the Soviets). 

The organization of the communist movement in China was 
considerably accelerated by the great amount of ideological and 
practical assistance lent by representatives of the Comintern and 
the RCP(B). G. N. Voitinsky (subsequently a Comintern official 
and a Soviet Sinologist) arrived in Shanghai as early as April 
1920, with his assistants—Titov, “who had graduated from the 
Oriental Institute”, and Serebryakov, a Korean public figure 
who used an assumed name. They had been sent to China by the 
Foreign Department of the Vladivostok Branch Office of the Far 
Eastern Bureau of the Central Committee of the RCP(B), with 
Comintern permission. 164 Ten representatives of the Comintern, 
the RCP(B) and the Trade Union International were in China 
from September to October 1920. Among them was Yang Min- 
gzhai, who had become a Communist in Soviet Russia. They 
were helping the first Chinese Communists launch the oral and 
written propaganda of Marxism-Leninism. 

Spontaneous and isolated at first, and subsequently organized 
team trips of young people wishing to become Marxists to Mos¬ 
cow were a very important factor in stimulating and advancing 
the emergent communist movement in China. The first Chinese 
Communists, with the help of Comintern officials, set up a school 
of Russian in Shanghai to facilitate their studies. It was train¬ 
ing young supporters of Marxism who were sent to Soviet Rus¬ 
sia to study. 

Having got down to studying Marxism, the first Chinese Com¬ 
munists occasionally strove to work in a proletarian environ¬ 
ment as well. A representative of the Chongqing circle said: 
“The members of our organization are constantly spreading the 
ideas of communism by clandestine conversations with students 
and workers and by distributing all kinds of pamphlets among 
them.” However, Marxist propaganda as such had no success as 
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yet at plants and factories. Only the Beijing members succeeded 
in drawing two railway workers into their circle 165 , while others 
did not manage to do even that much. Later on, at the First 
Congress of the CPC, Chen Gungbo, representing the Guan¬ 
gzhou circle, said that the members of the circle had organized 
a Marxist club and got 80 people to join it, yet there was not a 
single worker among them. “It is very difficult for us to get into 
contact with them,” he explained. That was the stark truth. Even 
attempts at persuading workers to unite in trade unions of a 
modern type were far from always successful. 166 Nevertheless, 
the Communists did not desist from their efforts to create trade 
unions and occasionally came quite near to doing so. 167 

The enlightenment work of the first Communists at some rail¬ 
way workshops and at certain plants and factories had a great 
effect. In a number of places they created schools for workers 
and also for their children and taught there themselves. Besides, 
in 1920 Chinese Communists began to produce special newspa¬ 
pers for workers. Ten papers of that kind appeared in the mid¬ 
dle of that year. 168 They could have played a substantial role 
in the class-based education of individual groups of the proleta¬ 
riat but for the illiteracy of the vast majority of workers and a 
considerable amount of anarchist material published in those 
papers. 

Nevertheless, the attempts of the first Chinese Communists to 
win the workers over were very important because, first, they 
attested to their growing understanding of the historic role of 
the working class, and, second, they opened up the way for them 
to reach the proletarian masses. 

The formation of communist circles was, unquestionably, an 
important step on the way to building the party. However, ori¬ 
ginally, these circles brought together rather diverse elements, in¬ 
cluding anarchists and adherents to other left trends and just 
nationalists who shared some of the widespread intellectual pas¬ 
sion for socialism. Five out of the nine original members of the 
Beijing communist circle, for instance, were anarchists. Now, 
the Guangzhou circle was even called anarcho-communist. Such 
“partnership” could not last long. 

The first Communists of China held a preliminary national 
conference, apparently, at the beginning or in the middle of 
March 1921, by way of preparation for the Party’s constituent 
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congress 169 . The conference declared the principles and priorities 
of the communist movement, set down some provisions for the 
prospective programme and adopted a current action plan. But 
its main achievement was in having started the organizational se¬ 
paration of the Communists from the anarchists. So the confer¬ 
ence took a rather important step on the hard road it had yet 
to traverse in uniting the once scattered circles into a centralized 
Communist Party of China. 

The Constituent Congress of Chinese Communists, attended 
by 12 (or 13) delegates from six (or seven) city communist groups 
and one group that was in Japan, opened in Shanghai on 
July 23, 1921, in the presence of two representatives of the Com¬ 
intern. 170 It proclaimed the amalgamation of isolated commu¬ 
nist groups into a single Party and elected an interim Central 
Committee headed by Secretary Chen Duxiu. The policy docu¬ 
ments adopted by the Congress declared the firm intention to 
convert the then groups of communist intellectuals into a work¬ 
ing-class Party and, to this end, it was suggested to “give great 
attention to organizing the workers and educating them in the 
spirit of communism’’. 171 It was also found necessary to create 
trade unions by the industrial principle. That implied, consequent¬ 
ly, the will to work for linking Marxism up with the labour 
movement. The Congress showed interest also in resolving the 
peasant question, declaring that Communists must participate 
in the activities of peasant associations, strive to lead them and, 
in the long run, to secure the nationalization of the land. 172 Fi¬ 
nally, the Party’s general course was stated to be towards a soci¬ 
alist revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat. All that 
was rather significant. 

The trouble, however, was that, while proclaiming the ob¬ 
jectives that required years of revolutionary action and the social 
and economic maturation of society to realize, the first Chinese 
Communists declared them to be the direct, short-term objectives. 
That meant, as a matter of fact, rejecting the intermediate 
democratic stage of the revolution and, therefore, naturally, dis¬ 
missing not only the necessity but even the possibility of the co¬ 
operation of Communists with the national bourgeoisie and its 
anti-imperialist parties. It is indicative that the representative of 
the Guangzhou Communists, Chen Gungbo, speaking at the Con¬ 
gress, emphasized the difficulties of the struggle against the na- 
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tionalists, instead of speaking of conditions to be created for 
anti-imperialist co-operation with them. He proudly said that the 
members of the Guangzhou group were striving to “organize 
workers’ associations independent from them [i.e., the Guomin- 
dang— M.P.]”, whereas he should have called upon Commu¬ 
nists to work within the existing trade union federations. The Con¬ 
gress emphatically demanded that the Party should “constantly 
hold quite definite positions, defend the exclusive interests of the 
proletariat, and enter into no relationship with other parties”. 173 
That is to say that China’s first Communists were still rather far 
from understanding and accepting the idea of a united anti-im¬ 
perialist front, put forward by the Second Congress of the Com¬ 
intern. 

One of the policy documents of the Congress stipulated that 
the Party’s overriding objective was “by joining forces with the 
revolutionary army of the proletariat, to overthrow the capitalist 
classes [Emphasis added— M.P.]”. 1 ''* This argument arose from 
the first Chinese Communists’ conviction that revolution is a 
one-off act of armed power takeover. It was, of course, neces¬ 
sary to have an army, preferably, an army of the proletariat, to 
carry it out. However, the first Chinese followers of Marxism 
were just setting out to win over the working class and a “revol¬ 
utionary army of the proletariat” was still a very long way off. 
So what was to be done? For the first Chinese Communists be¬ 
lieved a socialist revolution to be their immediate priority. Even 
the Party leader, Chen Duxiu, presumed that there was an ample 
“opportunity [to carry out] the power takeover by the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party within three years (Emphasis added— 
M.P.)”. To carry out that plan, he insisted “on shifting the centre 
of gravity of [the Party’s] work to China’s wild country be¬ 
cause there it is easy to create their army since there are no Eu¬ 
ropeans there to stand in the way”. (Chen Duxiu’s position was 
reported by a representative the Far Eastern Secretariat of the 
Comintern in Shanghai, Lidin, in his letter of January 5, 1922 
to B. Shumyatsky). That there was no proletariat in China’s 
“wild country” did not embarrass Chen Duxiu. Just as Zhang 
Eailei, he expected, apparently, to knock together a pauper-rag¬ 
tag hunghu force which was to carry out the planned revolution¬ 
ary act. 

As you see, the Marxist training of the first Chinese Commu- 
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nists was insufficient. They, like other early Oriental Commu¬ 
nists, fell victim to left sectarian misconceptions. On the other 
hand, the Party was just in the making. It had not actually gone 
beyond circle activity as yet, 175 while the long and involved pro¬ 
cess of linking Marxism up with the labour movement was, in 
fact, in the preparatory stage. 

The ideological, political and organizational evolution of the 
CPC, which had begun with active assistance from the Com¬ 
intern and Soviet Communists went on for years parallel with 
the process of interaction and merger of internal and external 
communist trends. Indeed, the external trend was becoming an 
increasingly important component of the Chinese communist 
movement because the number of Chinese partisans of Marxism 
studying in Soviet Russia was rising all the time. There even was a 
Russian section of the CPC in Moscow, formed, apparently, af¬ 
ter the Third Congress of the Comintern in 1921 by Zhang Tai- 
lei with support from the ECCI. 170 It is worth recalling that the 
Chinese division of the CUTE had 42 students in 1922. They 
made up 50% of the entire CPC which had a membership of a 
little over a hundred at the time 177 . The Chinese Communists 
studying in Moscow represented so important a group, in terms 
of quantity and quality, that it came to be independently repre¬ 
sented at the Third Congress of the CPC in June 19 2 3. 178 Bao 
Huiseng (whose pen name was Ciu Laozhen), a delegate to the 
First (constituent) Congress of the CPC on behalf of the Guan¬ 
gzhou Communist Group, noted in his reminiscences that the send¬ 
ing of young people to Moscow to study was the only way for 
Chinese Communists and trade unionists to be trained. 179 Chen 
Duxiu even believed that it was necessary “to send several thous¬ 
and Chinese to Russia for training so as to have a hard core of 
revolutionaries within 3 years [by the time of the victory of the 
socialist revolution]”. The Chinese Communists who came back 
home from Soviet Russia played a great role subsequently in 
building up the Communist Party of China. In short, as another 
delegate to the First CPC Congress, Li Da, wrote, “the training 
of Chinese revolutionaries in Moscow had given the Party very 
great strength”. 180 

In India, communist circles began to appear in 1921-1922. A 
substantial role in creating them was played by the Roy-Mukhe- 







r jee communist group which had been originally formed in Tash¬ 
kent as early as October 1920. Many of the first Indian Com¬ 
munists entered the CUTE after they moved from Tashkent 
to Moscow. There they studied the fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism and the practice of socialist development in Soviet Rus¬ 
sia. Subsequently, they passed the knowledge they had gained on 
to the national revolutionary intellectuals at home, who were 
mostly of the same origin, and worked to form communist groups 
of them. 

A large amount of work in preparing the ideological and po¬ 
litical conditions for the formation of the Indian Communist 
Party was carried on by M.N. Roy although his left sectarian 
views interfered with it. Using the connections he still had with 
national revolutionaries, M.N. Roy, in his personal correspondence 
with them and in printed articles, criticized their unfounded and 
harmful tactical tendencies for individual terrorism, undercover 
plotting and ignoring the mass of the people. In that way he did 
his bit to convert a large number of national revolutionaries to 
Marxism. 181 His repeated imperative appeals to the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress to show concern for the immediate interests of 
the working masses contributed towards radicalizing the left wing 
of the INC. 

In 1921, M.N. Roy, as the head of the Provisional All-India 
Revolutionary Committee, sent three “envoys of communism” 
—Mohammad Ali, Mohammad Shafiq and Nalini Gupta, one 
after the other—to India and her borders. Apparently, Moham¬ 
mad Ali arrived in Kabul in April 1921. There, acting under the 
Indian Revolutionary Committee’s mandate of March 22, 1921, 
and a special letter of instruction handed to him, he was to “start 
organizing an All-India Revolutionary Party” and simultaneously 
“begin organizing a Communist Party in India by creating small 
groups in major cities”. Besides, he was under instruction “to 
organize the printing of propaganda literature on the Indian bor¬ 
der”. It was noted in particular that “there must be a new line 
in propaganda, stressing the economic aspect of the struggle, the 
necessity of organizing working masses and turning the land over 
to peasants (Emphasis added— M.P.)”. In reality, that “new 
line” was M.N. Roy’s old precept of ignoring the national liber¬ 
ation movement and overestimating the level of working peo¬ 
ple’s readiness for social struggle. 
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Mohammad Ali was successfully carrying out the mission he 
had been entrusted with. He established contact with members 
of the Kabul-based Indian national revolutionary community, 
striving to win them over to communism. As he said, “that was 
an interesting part of the work since those people did not have 
any more or less definite idea of the Russian Revolution and of 
the way its ideas could be fruitfully applied in other countries”. 181 
He succeeded in securing the consent of many national revolu¬ 
tionaries to “provide . . . full moral support” 183 for the develop¬ 
ment of the communist movement in India. In particular, Mo¬ 
hammad Ali succeeded in impressing the ideas of communism 
on INC member Mota Singh, an outstanding Sikh, one of the 
leaders of the anti-imperialist Akali movement, who was then 
hiding in Afghanistan from persecution by the British authorities. 
Soon afterwards, Mota Singh declared his desire to become a 
Communist and Mohammad Ali, as he wrote to M.N. Roy, “ack¬ 
nowledged him as a member of the Party”. After that, in the au¬ 
tumn of 1921, Mota Singh returned to Punjab and began to 
form the first communist group in North-West India in Jaland¬ 
har so as to get down to creating the Communist Party “all 
over India” later on, as he officially announced in newspapers. 181 

Mohammad Shafiq, who had arrived in Afghanistan via Eu¬ 
rope, joined Mohammad Ali in his work in Kabul in January 
1922. A communist group, headed by Ghulam Hussain, was 
formed in Lahore with their active co-operation and began to ope¬ 
rate there. 

The Kabul activities of the Communists of the Tashkent-Mos- 
cow group showed them to have somewhat departed from left 
sectarian intransigence. They established and in every way ex¬ 
tended contacts with the leaders of the left wing of the INC. 
Moreover, both of them and Abdul Haq, who had also returned 
from Soviet Russia, joined the INC Committee which was 
formed in Kabul in the summer of 1921 as a provincial branch 
of that Party and existed for a year. 186 Having thus recognized 
the necessity of co-operation of Communists and Congressmen, 
they, nevertheless, in an appeal to Congress, expressed their dis¬ 
belief in its ability to fight for the economic demands of the work¬ 
ing people of town and countryside and at the same time set 
the task of creating an All-India Revolutionary Party designed 
to become an organization of workers and peasants. They did 









not yet see the actual ways of forming a united anti-imperialist 
front in India, nor the role and place the projected revolution¬ 
ary party was to have in it. 

An important function was carried out in India by Nalini 
Gupta. Having left Moscow in August 1921, he arrived in Cal¬ 
cutta only late in December, and stayed in his country for over 
two months. 188 During that time, N. Gupta more than once met 
young national revolutionaries, told them about the Land of 
Soviets and about the October Revolution, and thereby promoted 
the growth of the incipient communist movement in his coun¬ 
try. 187 It was particularly important that he succeeded in gather¬ 
ing extensive information about the communist movement in In¬ 
dia and contributed towards establishing links between its indi¬ 
vidual groups which had existed in isolation from each other un¬ 
til then, and also between them, the Comintern and M.N. Roy’s 
foreign centre which had been set up in Berlin in the mid-1922. 

Communist circles had sprung up on their own in other areas 
of the country by that time (late 1921-early 1922), in addition 
to the communist groups which had been created in North-West 
India under the direction of Mohammad Ali and Mohammad 
Shafiq. As stated in Nalini Gupta’s memo of March 28, 1922 
to the Executive Committee of the Comintern, that was, first, a 
student group of a socialist complexion in Bombay, formed aro¬ 
und S.A. Dange late in 1921, which subsequently proclaimed it¬ 
self to be the Radical Party of the Indian National Congress; sec¬ 
ond, the communist group in Madras, headed by Singaravelu 
Chettiar, once a prominent lawyer, of a fisherman’s family; third, 
the communist group in Calcutta which was headed by MuzafTar 
Ahmad who edited two local Bengali newspapers of national im¬ 
portance at the time. Due to Nalini Gupta’s activities, those 
three groups, not to speak of the communist units of the North- 
West, turned out, as already noted, to be connected between 
themselves and with M.N. Roy’s foreign centre and the Com¬ 
intern. It was “the Comintern that acquainted us with each 
other”, MuzafTar Ahmad wrote subsequently. 188 

Thirteen young Indians, mostly Communists, returned home 
early in 1922 after having completed their course of instruction 
at the CUTE. They were now anxious to join the national liber¬ 
ation struggle and to take part in preparations of the establish¬ 
ment of the Communist Party of India. However, they were all 
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captured and taken into custody. In 1922-1923, the British au¬ 
thorities staged a series of trials in Peshawar. The revolutiona¬ 
ries were charged with having participated in the so-called Mos- 
cow-Tashkent conspiracy designed to overthrow British rule in 
India. They were sentenced to between three and seven years’ 
imprisonment. 189 The Peshawar trials were followed by the Kan¬ 
pur Conspiracy Case (Aprii-May 1924), that is a “Bolshevik con 
spiracy against the King-Emperor with a view to depriving him 
of sovereignty over British India by a violent revolution” 190 Of 
the eight men 191 facing that charge three represented the Tash- 
kent-Moscow communist group—Manabendra Nath Roy, Nalini 
Gupta and Shaukat Usmani. They, as well as two more Commu¬ 
nists, were tried in their absence; three revolutionaries whom the 
authorities had managed to arrest (Sripad Amrit Dange, Muza- 
ffar Ahmad and Shaukat Usmani) were sentenced to four years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

The Peshawar and Kanpur trials were not only obvious evi¬ 
dence of the deadly fear the British colonizers had of the force 
of the Bolshevik influence on the Indians, but a clear indication 
of the vigorous revolutionary activity in India of members of the 
first Indian communist group which had been formed in Tash¬ 
kent and Moscow. The trials did not achieve the purpose that 
the colonizers wanted them to achieve. The ideas of socialism 
were not discredited, interest of Indian society in them, far from 
flagging, increased. The communist movement gained ground 
and its ties with the Comintern, if clandestine, did not snap. 

Colonialist repression seriously impeded the development of 
the communist movement, but could not stop it. The circles 
which ceased to function for a time were replaced by more of 
them, and their number rose. For instance, late in 1922 and early 
in 1923, Shaukat Usmani, back from Soviet Russia, formed two 
Marxist circles: one in Benares (Varanasi) among university 
students and the other in Kanpur. In May 1923 Usmani was ar¬ 
rested and the circles ceased to operate, but new ones sprang up. 
One of them—also in Kanpur—was established by a former na¬ 
tional revolutionary Satya Bhakta. That circle declared itself even 
to be the Indian Communist Party and announced the prac¬ 
tical steps it was taking to bring all communist groups together 
within the framework of one Party. 192 

Such action had been taken even before Satya Bhakta by other 
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Communists of India. 193 And although it did not succeed, it was 
clear that the creation of an All-India Communist Party had 
become a pressing task. The Fifth Enlarged Executive of the 
Communist International (March-April 1925) called on the Com¬ 
munists of India to devote all their attention and energy to creat¬ 
ing a solid and ideologically mature Party. 194 On the eve of 
the plenary session, on March 15, 1925, G.N. Voitinsky, Chief 
of the Eastern Department of the ECCI, wrote: “In India we 
are about to witness the creation of a Communist Party closely 
connected with the masses of workers and peasants.” The first 
part of this statement is right, the second seems overoptimistic. 
There were still many difficulties to overcome before the Party 
could be formed and one of the most essential of them was just 
that India’s workers were not prepared to accept the ideas of 
socialism. 

In his December letters of 1922 to M.N. Roy, Singaravelu 
Chettiar, as Soviet Indologist M.N. Yegorova has noted, “often 
complains about the absence of people akin to him in spirit and 
the difficulties.. . connected with the nearly total absence of lo¬ 
cal support”. 196 I believe these words mean just what they say 
and point up the low level of the class consciousness of the Mad¬ 
ras proletariat. Just as everywhere else in the East, the first 
communist groups sprang up in India not in the midst of the 
working class at all, nor on the basis of the labour movement. 
However, their subsequent existence and amalgamation within 
a national Party of Communists hinged on an adequate base in 
the country’s proletarian movement. Hence the quite natural de¬ 
sire of the first Indian Communists, whether in exile or inside 
India, to secure an enhancement of the class consciousness of 
the working class in the making, its increased pressure for orga¬ 
nization and the transformation of the proletarian movement in¬ 
to a political struggle not only for national liberation but for its 
own social rights as well. Such problems, in the opinion of ma¬ 
ny Communists of India including Sripad Amrit Dange and Siri- 
garavelu Chettiar could be resolved within the framework of 
revolutionary-democratic workers’ and peasants’ parties. It is such 
parties, they believed, that could make the proletariat class-con¬ 
scious, bring it nearer to accepting the ideas of socialism and in 
that way contribute towards incorporating workers in the com¬ 
munist movement and creating an all-India communist party. 
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The first organization of this kind, the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party of Hindustan, was proclaimed as an INC section by Sin- 
garavelu Chettiar, in agreement with other members of his com¬ 
munist group, at a mass meeting of Madras workers on May 1 
1923. The party’s Manifesto had been worked out by Chettiar 
in co-operation with Abani Mukherjee who was in India on a 
Comintern mission from December 31, 1922, to March 1924. 

The Manifesto announced the party’s goals as being the achieve¬ 
ment of swaraj, i.e., the independence of India, and a consi¬ 
derable improvement of the economic condition of workers and 
peasants. The Manifesto contained a detailed programme of fight¬ 
ing for those goals. 196 

Such parties, formed also in a number of other provinces of 
India, did contribute, in a way, towards bringing workers into 
the communist movement. However, it was up to the communist * 
groups to resolve that problem. The workers’ and peasants’ par- | 
ties substituted for them, as it were. Moreover, Communists were 
in actual practice trying to win workers’ and peasants’ parties 
over to Marxist positions. But that prevented them turning into 
mass organizations and, consequently, made their very existence 
pointless. In the end they were disbanded. 

The unifying conference (constituent congress) of Commu¬ 
nists was convened, after all, in Kanpur as late as December 
1925 to finally declare the Communist Party of India estab¬ 
lished. 191 That important act was a result of sustained co-operation 
and progressive unification of two communist streams in India—■ I 
internal and external. But, in point of fact, the constituent con¬ 
gress of the CPI was no more than the first step in the party’s 
ideological and organizational evolution that went on for years 
yet. 

As we have seen, a feature of the opening stage of the com¬ 
munist movement in the East was that it arose not only inside 
Asian countries but also beyond their confines, in the revolution¬ 
ary communities in exile (there it happened, normally, some¬ 
what earlier than it did at home). Later on, integrated commu¬ 
nist parties began to be formed, usually in clandestine conditions, 
in the process of lasting co-operation and gradual merger of 
the two streams—internal and external. That is how it happened 
in India, China, Turkey and Iran, Korea and some other coun¬ 
tries. The Fourth Congress of the Comintern in November 
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1922, found that the formation of independent communist par¬ 
ties “in almost all the countries of the East is a remarkable 

fact”. 108 

However, those parties were still weak and by no means nu¬ 
merous. The Communist Party of China had just a little over a 
hundred members in early 192 2, 199 the Indian communist groups 
could not specify their strength even in 1925. 200 The constitu¬ 
ent congress of the Communist Party of India was attended, 
according to some information, by 500 delegates, while accord¬ 
ing to other sources—by 1,000 members, but those figures by 
no means reflected the actual membership of the communist 
groups because the proceedings of the Congress were open to 
whoever wished to attend them—it was enough to pay a small 
one-off contribution and to show sympathy for the ideas of so¬ 
cialism, Soviet Russia and Lenin. 201 The Communist Party of 
Iran had 1,000 people in it by the end of 1922, according to 
Comintern information, but only 500 of them paid their dues; 
and in Turkey there were 300 Party members by the same time. 202 
Not even after holding their constituent congresses did the new¬ 
born communist parties go beyond the bounds of their circle ac¬ 
tivity. The Fourth Congress of the Comintern pointed out that 
“the overwhelming majority of these communist parties have yet 
to accomplish a great amount of internal work to get rid of dab¬ 
bling, circle limitations, and many other shortcomings”, 203 

The main difficulty of the Eastern communist parties in their 
opening stages consisted in that they had not yet secured a base 
of support among the emergent proletariat, nor could quickly 
overcome that major shortcoming because of a low social and 
economic level of the countries they operated in. In July 1922, 
the ECCI drew the attention of the Central Committee of the 
CPC to the fact that the Party “still consists predominantly of 
intellectuals and has no more or less appreciable contact with 
workers”. In fact, at the time of its first two congresses the CPC 
still consisted only of intellectuals. 201 

In the Iranian Communist Party, things were different, at 
first glance. According to incomplete statistics, its membership 
in 1920 had 60% apprentices and workers employed in work¬ 
shops, manufactories and other small businesses, 20% low-rank 
clerks, 17% artisans and 3% servicemen. However, Soviet Ira- 
nists S.L. Agayev and V.N. Plastun, quite correctly assessing 
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these figures, write: “Most of the Party membership within Iran 
were unprepared for political activity, having joined the ICP 
within one or two months following the proclamation of a Soviet 
Republic in Gilan in June 1920”. 205 Neither was the ICP’s for¬ 
eign-based membership satisfactory for it principally consisted 
of pauper proletarian elements and only a small number of oil 
workers. It is noteworthy that the Horasan-Astrabad regional 
ICP Conference in August 1921, considering the virtual absence 
of an industrial proletariat in the country, resolved to “aim not 
at creating a mass communist party, but [only] preparing the 
hard core of the prospective mass Party... and conducting edu¬ 
cational work among the large masses [Emphasis added— 
M.P.]”. 208 

The Communist Party of Turkey, which had been created 
shortly before that, was in about the same situation. A represen¬ 
tative of the Propaganda and Action Council, Ephraim Esba, 
who had been sent to Turkey early in November 1920, wrote 
from Trebizond (Trabzon) on November 21 that “there are no 
communist organizations in Anatolia. There may be groups of 
sympathizers from a sprinkling of grass-roots intellectuals in two 
or three places. . . Isolated groups of opposition intellectuals sym¬ 
pathize with the Soviet system of government and communism, 
but they are incapable of organizing a revolutionary movement 
so far”. In another letter, of December 23, Ephraim Esba point- 
tad out that in Anatolia “communist organizations are weak, hard¬ 
ly active, as in Samsun, in particular”. Esba found it possible 
to note only the Istanbul communist organization as one “work¬ 
ing. .. seriously”. 

The first communist groups in India, formed in 1921-1922, 
as stated earlier on, could hold their constituent congress only 
at the very end of 1925. The attempts and projects for creating 
a communist party which had preceded the congress included 
the most indicative designs of the Bombay group of Communists 
which was headed by S. Dange. The Bombay Communists cal¬ 
led for an All-India Socialist Workers’ Party to be formed on two 
occassions, first in September 1922 and second in October 1924. 
Although they described the projected organization as “workers”, 
they urged the left radical elements of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, rather than the workers, to form one; they wanted the Par¬ 
ty to struggle for the immediate interests of workers and peasants 
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but still considered that it had to be created within the INC 
framework, rather than among workers. As the Soviet Indologist, 
A.M- Melnikov, writes, the Bombay Communists only declared 
that the Party would set up organizations of workers, peasants 
and middle classes and establish “constant links between intel¬ 
lectuals and workers”. 207 In other words, the first Communists 
of India, even though they had already carried out a certain 
amount of work to study the fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism, 
still failed, apparently, even to imagine the possibility of a mass 
of workers being right within the Party. What they wanted was 
not so much a party of workers as one of intellectuals taking care 
of the workers. 

The distance that originally separated the Eastern communist 
parties from the working class inevitably prevented the “prin¬ 
ciple of industrial units” from being applied, as the ECCI report 
of December 12, 1925, noted. The newly created parties every¬ 
where consisted of territorial communist groups. Not even the 
CPC, working in a country with “big industrial centres”, like 
Shanghai or Guangzhou, presented any exception to the com¬ 
mon rule. So it is clear that the formation of communist parties 
was no fusion of socialism with the labour movement. It was just 
a major step forward in preparing the conditions for such a fu¬ 
sion at a later date. Eastern communist parties at first were 
rather fragile federations of small groups of revolutionary dem¬ 
ocratic and national revolutionary intellectuals making their 
way to Marxism. The first Eastern Communists had yet to ne¬ 
gotiate a hard road to win over the working class so as to con¬ 
vert their communist parties, in the long run, into a genuine van¬ 
guard of the proletariat and gradually fuse socialism with the 
mature labour movement. 

So the situation in the East was rather peculiar. The rise of 
the communist movement there had preceded the transformation 
of the proletariat into a class for itself and the development of 
the political struggle of the working class. The pre-capitalist con¬ 
ditions of the colonial East, therefore, created great natural dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of a surging communist movement. These 
were due to considerable subjective difficulties—the anti-commu¬ 
nist repressive policies of the colonizers and local authorities as 
well as the “infantile disorder of ‘ultra-leftism’ ” which infected 
many leaders of the incipient communist movement. 
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Speaking at the Second Congress of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional, Lenin even expressed his doubt as to the actual possibil¬ 
ity of proletarian parties being formed in backward Eastern coun¬ 
tries. 30S However, he presumed that the Comintern had to form 
an “independent core of militants and Party organizations” 
there 200 and “elements of prospective proletarian parties which 
will be communist not only by name”. 210 Lenin knew that such 
elements had already appeared in the East. He was personally ac¬ 
quainted with many of the prospective Eastern Communists and 
made a good deal of effort to convince them of the fallacity of 
the left-sectarian tactics they usually adhered to. 

So just at the turn of the 20th century, advanced revolution¬ 
ary intellectuals of the East, in search of ways to deliver their 
countries from colonial enslavement and local despotism, came 
round to studying various socialist theories of the West. The 
Great October Revolution did much to accelerate the natural 
development of that process and translate it into a communist 
one. It was not only some of the leaders of the prewar pre-social¬ 
ist movement (Li Dazhao in China, V. Chattopadhyaya in In¬ 
dia, M. Subhi in Turkey, Haidar Khan Amougli in Iran), but 
also the new generation of revolutionary intellectuals who joined 
the national liberation struggle after the war, that found them¬ 
selves attracted by the ideas of scientific communism in the con¬ 
text of a sweeping anti-imperialist upsurge of 1918-1923. 

Members and organizers of the early communist groups and 
circles were, as a rule, most active in the national liberation strug¬ 
gle. It was by no means because they had already learned and 
accepted the theory of Marxism in its entirety that they were 
joining the communist movement. That had not yet happened. 
People who declared themselves partisans of Marxism and urged 
others to support and accept it knew little or nothing about that 
doctrine, as a rule. On November 5, 1920, the leaders of the 
Istanbul international group of Communists sent a letter to So¬ 
viet Russia’s representative in Trabzon, M.P. Danilov. They asked 
him to help them establish contact “with the fraternal Russian 
proletariat” so as to “form their ideas”, i.e., learn the essence 
of communist teachings. They explained their request in the 
following way: “Communism is the catchword of each revolu¬ 
tionary proletarian. But, unfortunately, it is so little known even 
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to those who can be called the propagandists of communism! A 
shortage of literature is a great misfortune”. 211 The same idea 
was expressed by Qu Qiubo, one of the prominent leaders of the 
CPC. Here is what he relates about himself and other young 
men of China who began to take interest in the ideas of social¬ 
ism in 1919-1920: “We all felt infinite interest in discussions about 
socialism. However, our ideas largely resembled the views of 
young Russians in the 1840s”. 212 Groups of Indian revolutiona¬ 
ries often arrived in Tashkent via Afghanistan in 1920. At first, 
they usually did not know which of the groups of their fellow- 
countrymen existing in that city they had better join—the group 
of Communists, which had declared itself to be the Commu¬ 
nist Party of India and was headed by M.N. Roy, or the Indian 
Revolutionary Association—a federation of a national revolution¬ 
ary type headed by Abdur-Rabb Barq. A member of the group, 
Rafiq Ahmad, wrote later on about how one of the Indian groups 
which arrived in Tashkent at the end of 1920 had made its 
choice. “In those days”, he pointed out, “we understood nothing 
about the Communist Party. However, we decided to work 
under M.N. Roy’s leadership”. 213 

As I said, Asian revolutionary intellectuals, on their way to 
embracing Marxism, were originally not connected at all with 
the emergent movement of the working class, nor understood its 
significance as the maker of a new, socialist type of society. Even 
after having declared themselves Communists, many of the 
revolutionary democratic intellectuals snubbed workers, did not 
appreciate the class nature of the proletariat, often mixed it up 
with the mass of peasants or just poor and beggarly people, oc¬ 
casionally disputed the role of the proletariat in the coming re¬ 
volution or saw it limited to that of a strike force. Zhang Guo- 
tao, speaking at the First (Constituent) Congress of the CPC, 
qualified the negative attitude of intellectuals to the working 
class as a serious impediment to the development of the commu¬ 
nist movement in China. “They look upon the proletariat,” he 
said, “as a sufficiently ignorant, poor and weak class to use in 
their own interest. This tendency of intellectuals to set much 
store by themselves while looking upon the proletariat as a neg¬ 
ligible quantity is rather easy to note and, in consequence, it 
is much of a brake for the revolutionary movement among work¬ 
ers.” That statement did not, however, stop Zhang Guotao from 
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claiming in a December 1922 article that neither the peasants nor 
the workers could be the main force of the revolution and that 
it was only the army and the intellectuals that were to play the 
decisive political role in China. 214 Mao Zedong, speaking in the 
debate at the Third Congress of the CPC in 1923, argued that 
“the workers have no political interests” and that, therefore, “a 
mass organization of workers, created by Communists, is impos¬ 
sible”, and that, in general, “a revolution in China can be made 
only by the Russian armies which will back up our own military 
activities”.* 15 Qu Qiubo asserted on his arrival in Soviet Russia 
in 1920 that “the majority of the Chinese proletariat consists of 
peasants, and the number of workers is insignificant” and that 
“the majority of the Chinese workers are artisans”. 216 

A similar failure to understand the essence, composition and 
mission of the proletariat was shown by the first Communists of 
Iran (as Sultan-Zade or Alikhanov). Like Chinese Communists, 
Iranians were essentially counting on the army, intending to form 
one of numerous pauper or rag-tag elements whom they, to judge 
by all accounts, ranked among the Persian proletariat. 

The attitude of Indian revolutionary democrats, on course for 
Marxism, to the working class has been forcefully expressed by 
one of the pioneers of the communist movement in India, S.A. 
Dange. In his book “Gandhi vs Lenin”, which appeared in Ap¬ 
ril 1921, he assessed the significance of workers only from the 
standpoint of their physical involvement in the national libera¬ 
tion revolution the overriding task of the entire people of In¬ 
dia. In that revolution, which was thought of as a series of non¬ 
violent acts by the mass of the people, the workers were to ope¬ 
rate as the strike force that was to decide the outcome of the 
struggle. They were to deal the final blow at the colonizers, by 
calling and carrying through a general strike. “If we win”, S.A. 
Dange surmised, “we will win only by the help of the proletariat, 
i.e., the labourers and peasantry [Emphasis added—ALP.]”. 217 
A characteristic position was taken up by M.N. Roy who wrote 
in 1920 that since the moment of subjugation of his country to 
the rule of British capital, 80% of its entire population had been 
converted to proletarians. That is to say that he, like Dange, con¬ 
sidered all the peasantry making up the majority of the people 
of India to come within the class of the proletariat. 

The reason why the patriotically-minded intellectuals of the 
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East turned to Marxism everywhere was by no means because 
they cared about the proletariat and its movement, which they 
hardly noticed, but because they looked for means to deliver their 
respective nations from the colonial yoke and the despotism 
of local rulers. The Great October Revolution demonstrated the 
validity of Marxism-Leninism in the struggle not only against 
domestic exploiters but against foreign subjugators as well. And 
then very many revolutionary patriotic intellectuals of the East 
began to pass over to Marxism. It will be no exaggeration to say 
that the communist movement arose in the East so early, still 
on precapitalist ground, just because there was a considerable 
number of revolutionary democrats and national revolutionaries 
who took great pains to find sure ways to save their peoples from 
colonial strangulation and did find them in Marxism-Leninism 
due to the Great October Revolution. Mao Zedong said that he 
had started his political activity after reading a book about the 
attempts of imperialists to carve up China. After that, he began 
studying literature and, in the long run, under the influence of 
the October Revolution, arrived at Marxism which he saw, he 
said later on, as the key to the national regeneration and sal¬ 
vation of China. 

Zhang Guotao traversed a similar road on his way to Marx¬ 
ism. “With all of my heart and mind”, he writes, “I sought a 
way to save my country”. 218 He meant, by saying so, not only 
himself but China’s revolutionary youth in general who were 
involved in a movement to bring about the nation’s regeneration, 
create its new culture, and discard everything that was old and 
decrepit and that crippled their country and reduced it to such 
a deplorable state. Zhang Guotao writes further on that as ear¬ 
ly as 1919 Chinese revolutionary patriots arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that “Marxism was the best prescription for curing China’s 
ills”. 219 He explained: “We fully recognized that it was due to 
the leadership of the Russian Communist Party and the revolu¬ 
tion that Russia was able to register all of its achievements, over¬ 
throw the formidable conservative forces of the Czar, and re¬ 
sist alien pressure, which came from all sides. In short, Marxism 
had shed its brilliant rays”. Hence the firm conviction that “Chi¬ 
na must follow the way of the Russian Revolution”, which was, 
perhaps, first expressed by Chen Duxiu, 220 who was one of those 
principally involved in forming the Communist Party of Chi- 
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na. Nor was he alone. Zhang Guotao writes that all “the most 
radically-minded intellectuals were inclined to follow the way 
of the Russian Revolution” 221 . Many national revolutionaries 
everywhere arrived at the same conclusion. For instance, the Tur¬ 
kish revolutionary, B. Ferdi, recalling the road traversed, had 
this to say about the start of the communist movement in Tur¬ 
key: “When the country’s doors were opened to imperialist in¬ 
vaders. . . people of Istanbul and Anatolia as well as our cam- 
patriots who resided outside our country at the time at once 
formed communist groups which considered the way of the revo¬ 
lution followed by our Russian comrades to be the only way for 
our country to follow to free itself from imperialism.” 222 

The way that M.N. Roy came to Marxism was rather typical 
of Eastern national revolutionaries. Having started his active strug¬ 
gle against British rule in India even before the First World 
War, he became a member of a clandestine revolutionary terror¬ 
ist organization, “Anushilon samiti,” in West Bengal. In 1915, 
M.N. Roy set off, on behalf of that organization, for a long trip 
through the countries of the Pacific to acquire arms and arrange 
for them to be shipped to India. In the summer of 1916 he ar¬ 
rived in the United States as an emissary of revolutionary nation¬ 
alism. There, he for the first time began to study the works of 
Marx and in consequence, as he said afterwards, he embraced 
socialism except for its materialist philosophy. To escape perse¬ 
cution by American police, Roy went to Mexico. He was there 
at the time of the October Revolution. It produced a tremen¬ 
dous impression on that country’s left socialist elements, M.N. 
Roy among them. All Mexican Left Socialists, including 
Roy, at once felt they wanted to become Communists. So M.N. 
Roy made a sudden leap from forceful nationalism to commun¬ 
ism. Roy wrote also that his quick and relatively easy conversion 
was due to the attraction the Bolshevik programme on the ethnic 
issue had for him. In May 1920, M.N. Roy was already in Mos¬ 
cow, delegated to the Second Congress of the Communist In¬ 
ternational by the Mexican Communist Party which had been 
created in 1919 with his active participation. 

A group of Indian national revolutionaries, led by Chattopa- 
dhyaya, arrived in Moscow in March 1921. Its members had been 
in Berlin and, for a time, in Stockholm during the First World 
War. For a number of years they co-operated with German im- 
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perialism in the hope of using it to liberate India from British 
imperialism. The October Revolution showed that they had bet¬ 
ter follow a different course. Many of them started passing over 
to Marxism, witness their arrival in Moscow for the Third Con¬ 
gress of the Comintern. There was a top-level dispute in the Com¬ 
intern over who must be considered to represent the commun¬ 
ist movement of India, the M.N. Roy group which had already 
unequivocally declared itself Communist, or the Chattopadhyaya 
group which had not yet definitely determined its credo. A Com¬ 
intern official, K.M. Troyanovsky, who knew Indian revolution¬ 
aries in West European countries quite well because he had 
met with them before the revolution while in exile in Stockholm, 
took part in the dispute. “We”, he wrote to the ECCI Minor Bu¬ 
reau on March 15, 1921, “have equal reason to trust or not trust 
politically both the Roy and the Berlin-Stockholm group because 
they have all come from nationalism. Roy’s only great merit is 
in having been quicker to make that evolution” [Emphasis ad¬ 
ded— M.P.] :■ 223 

It is curious enough that the efforts of the early Indian Com¬ 
munists to create the Communist Party were supported even by 
those radical nationalist elements who did not accept Marxist 
ideology at all. That was just what was noted in a letter of June 
3, 1922 to M.N. Roy by Mohammad Ali who contacted In¬ 
dian national revolutionaries in Kabul and urged them to opt 
for communism. “Those men”, he pointed out, “had no more 
or less definite idea of the Russian Revolution and of the way 
its ideas can be effectively used in other countries. . . After I and, 
subsequently, Shafiq had spoken with them and set forth our 
ideas, they understood them. And although they did not agree 
with them completely, they did express their readiness to give 
our cause their full moral support. Since it is definitely known 
that our major objective at the present time is to organize a Com¬ 
munist Party in India, they are co-operating in every way they 
can in realizing this objective. . . They are not subscribing to the 
international aspect of our programme; the idea of nationalism 
is sacred to them”. 224 It is clear that Indian national revolution¬ 
aries. even those who were not accepting Marxism, valued the 
anti-imperialism of this doctrine and, therefore, were helping 
the Communists because they saw them as a great anti-imperial¬ 
ist force. This idea was remarkably expressed by Ho Chi Minh. 
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“At first it was my patriotism, not communism, that brought me 
to Lenin and the Communist International. Only gradually, by 
studying Marxist-Leninist theory, and through action and prac¬ 
tical work, did I come to understand that only socialism and com¬ 
munism can rid the oppressed nations and working people all 
over the world of slavery. I saw how inseparably genuine patri¬ 
otism and proletarian internationalism are bound up together”. 225 
In fact, the communist movement in the East was profoundly 
patriotic in its very nature and by its very origin because it had 
emerged as a fusion of the most revolutionary component of the 
national liberation movement with Marxism-Leninism. That 
alone makes nonsense of the contentions of various bourgeois histo¬ 
rians about the national liberation movement and Marxism being 
incompatible with each other and even hostile towards each 
other. 

What logically attracted petty-bourgeois and bourgeois nati¬ 
onal revolutionaries (in colonies) and revolutionary democrats (in 
semi-colonies) everywhere in the East to Marxism was a com¬ 
bination of actual factors: first, their own radical anti-imperial¬ 
ism, anti-capitalism and anti-despotism; second, the inevitable 
failure of their conspiratorial and other methods of struggle which 
meant ignoring the mass movement of working people; third, the 
influence of the achievements of the international working-class 
and communist movement which were most forcefully demon¬ 
strated by the victory of the Great October Revolution and the 
construction of the Soviet state. It was quite natural in these spe¬ 
cific historical conditions that it is the national-revolutionary and 
revolutionary-democratic intellectuals in Eastern countries that 
produced the first Communists and formed the first commun¬ 
ist groups which gave rise to the communist movement. The work¬ 
ing class in the East joined that movement later on, which was 
just as natural as it was for socialist ideology to be brought home 
to the proletariat from without, rather than for it to work it out 
on its own. That is what has actually happened in all the coun¬ 
tries of Asia where the proletariat was just in the making, where 
it was still weak and had not yet developed enough to fight for 
socialist goals. 

This demonstrates how utterly inconsistent and utterly unsci¬ 
entific is the claim of bourgeois historiography about the com¬ 
munist movement of the East having no national ground because. 
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supposedly, the proletariat of the backward Eastern commu¬ 
nities could not yet be ready and, indeed, was not ready for such 
a movement. Such arguments were put forward in the Chinese 
debate on socialism back in 1920-1922 by Zhang Dunsun and 
.Liang Qichao who initially helped their fellow intellectuals to 
learn about Marxism and also by John Dewey and Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell who were in China at the time. 226 However, while the oppon¬ 
ents of socialism were at pains to invent some proof that a com¬ 
munist movement was inacceptable to China and that it was 
impossible to form a party of the proletariat there, that move¬ 
ment was in full swing and led to the actual formation of the 
Communist Party as early as 1921. And that was a perfectly na¬ 
tural process arising from the very ground that foreign imperial¬ 
ism had created in China just as in other Eastern countries. 
Zhang Guotao justly noted in his memoirs that the communist 
movement, like the Taiping Rebellion and the 1911 Revolution, 
were “principally brought about by the internal needs of Chi¬ 
na”. 227 The same internal needs were behind the rise and growth 
of the communist movement in India, Turkey, Iran and other 
countries of the oppressed East. 

Consequently, the communist movement in the East, due to 
its anti-imperialism and under the influence of the October Re¬ 
volution, arose from a sweeping upsurge of the national libera¬ 
tion movement, and not out of the advanced struggle of the work¬ 
ing class (there was none as yet). It was not until sometime 
later that it acquired an adequate ground for itself in the move¬ 
ment of the proletariat which had grown as a class-conscious 
force in its own right. While in the advanced capitalist countries 
revolutionaries proceeded to Marxism from the labour move¬ 
ment and for the sake of labour’s emancipation, in the East they 
followed a different route. There they passed over from the na¬ 
tional liberation struggle to scientific communism, and only from 
that point on to the working class. In other words, only after 
having learned the fundamentals of the theory of Marxism-Le¬ 
ninism, in which they sought the key to salvation from the co¬ 
lonial yoke, did they begin to understand what the historic mis¬ 
sion of the working class was and only then did they set course 
towards approaching it and turning the communist parties into 
genuinely proletarian ones. 

The petty-bourgeois and bourgeois origin of most of the early 
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Communists of Asia, for all the inadequacy of their Marxist train- 
ing, accounted for their outlook retaining for quite a long time 
the relics of revolutionary nationalism which transformed them¬ 
selves into the “infantile disorder of ‘ultra-leftism’ That dis¬ 
order which infected most of Asia’s early Communists was to 
be seen in their failure to understand or their deliberate disre¬ 
gard for the fundamental distinctions between the social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions of independent countries under advanced or 
medium-developed capitalism and the backward multi-struc¬ 
tural societies of most of the oppressed countries in the East. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they overestimated the degree of the development of 
the Asian working class and its movement, denied the possibility 
and necessity of the coming bourgeois-democratic revolutions in 
Eastern countries and, consequently, rejected the principle of the 
right of nations to self-determination because of its supposedly 
bourgeois character and because even its exercise cannot at once 
mean realizing two objectives—those of achieving national inde¬ 
pendence and the social emancipation of working people. That 
is how it was, although it is this particular slogan that has quite 
recently brought national revolutionaries and revolutionary dem¬ 
ocrats over to Marxism. Those early Asian Communists decla¬ 
red themselves committed to socialist revolution and refused, for 
that reason, to recognize the anti-imperialist potentialities of 
the national bourgeoisie to be sufficient; rejected the possibility 
of making common cause with it even on a provisional basis and 
the necessity of supporting the national liberation movements be¬ 
cause they did not pursue socialist objectives. Instead of painsta¬ 
king and sustained work with the masses, they declared a reckless 
commitment to having revolutionary war organized from with¬ 
out as the initial factor of a socialist revolution. That was sug¬ 
gested as a way to make up for the immaturity of the working 
class and for its lack of preparation for carrying out its historic 
mission. 

In short, the ‘ultra-left’ disorder of the early Eastern Commu¬ 
nists consisted in mechanically following the Russian example 
(“following the way of the Russians”), its undialectical inter¬ 
pretation and disregard for the particular historical situation and 
the specific national circumstances of the East. 

A sense of revolutionary impatience was yet another serious 
factor. While embracing Marxism in the name of patriotic am- 
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bitions, yesterday’s revolutionary democrats and national revolu¬ 
tionaries hoped to use this new doctrine as a prescription for the 
quick accomplishment of a socialist revolution which would at 
once resolve that two-fold task of national and social liberation. 
So it is not by chance that some of them, on close examination 
of the teachings of Marx and Lenin, should at first have been 
disappointed and even considered giving up Marxism, 228 since 
this doctrine made the revolutionaries determine their political 
tactics and strategy in relation to the social and economic condi¬ 
tions of their respective countries, while those conditions held 
out no promise whatsoever for a quick and simultaneous solution 
of the issues that agitated their minds. 

Apparently, it was natural that the rapid conversion of na¬ 
tional revolutionaries to the new Party could not be matched by 
just as quick and complete reshaping of their ideological and po¬ 
litical views. So the left revolutionary outlook of the early Eas¬ 
tern Communists, while expressing their petty-bourgeois and bo¬ 
urgeois origin, was at the same time a form of transition of na¬ 
tional revolutionaries from revolutionary nationalism to Marx¬ 
ism. It was a long and involved process for them to overcome 
the disorder —of “ultra-leftism” as it was for the new followers 
of Marxism in the East to learn this science adequately. Lenin 
wrote that backward economic relationships handicapped the 
Marxist education of revolutionaries who, under such circum¬ 
stances, were not normally capable of learning Marxism to per¬ 
fection and making “a determined break with all the traditions 
of the bourgeois world outlook”. 229 Zhang Guotao recalled, for 
instance, that China’s first Communists, committed as they were 
to the idea of national liberation, “could not understand Marx’s 
statement that the worker has no homeland” any more than they 
could understand the connection between a socialist revolution, 
which they considered to be the only essential thing, and a na¬ 
tional democratic revolution. 230 Many of the early Communists 
at first could not see at all why the East, where there were so 
many poor and dispossessed people, was less prepared for a pro¬ 
letarian revolution than the West. In fact, the delegation of the 
Bukhara Communist Party to the Third Congress of the Comin¬ 
tern, objecting to having been limited to non-voting powers, 
pointed out in a special message to the Congress that Bukhara was 
a “prominent and important bulwark of proletarian revolution 
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in the East 11 since it had a large number of “still surviving relics 
of primitive communism”. 231 

The left sectarian views of the early Communists of the back¬ 
ward, pre-capitalist East were generally natural just as it was 
natural that even in Germany in the 19th century, as Lenin said, 
“transitional, mixed and eclectic views between petty-bourgeois 
and proletarian socialism.. . predominated”. 232 It was likewise 
natural for the Eastern communist parties to have few members 
originally, to be weak, to be out of touch with the working class I 
for a time, and to be confined to circle activity for a relatively 
long period. All that, including the “left mistakes”, as Lenin qua¬ 
lified the left sectarian views of the early Eastern Commun- 
itst, 233 constituted the teething troubles of the communist move¬ 
ment that was arising in Asia. 

Lenin and the Comintern did all they could to help the early 
Communists overcome the failures and weaknesses of the move¬ 
ment. They called on Eastern Communists not only to back up 
the national liberation struggle of their peoples, but also to get 
most actively involved by all means in that struggle, and urged 
them to co-operate with all forces, including bourgeois forces, 
in action against imperialism and to create a united anti-im¬ 
perialist front. At the same time they were required to preserve 
the ideological and organizational independence of the commu¬ 
nist parties, to teach Communists to realize the particular prio¬ 
rities before them and to train them so that they could (in the 
long run not “from the outset”, as M.N. Roy believed), put them¬ 
selves at the head of the national liberation struggle of their 
respective peoples. One thing that was of particular importance 
for overcoming the left sectarian outlook of the early Eastern 
Communists was Lenin’s criticism and correction, at the Second 
Congress of the Comintern, of the patently ultra-left so-called 
Supplementary Theses on the National and Colonial Questions 
presented by M.N. Roy. 234 In that way, Lenin taught the bud¬ 
ding Communists to identify their programme and base their ac¬ 
tivities on a scientific knowledge of the life of Asian nations and 
a Marxist understanding of social processes, rather than on the 
insecure ground of revolutionary self-will. 

Advancing as it did in the direction indicated by Lenin and 
by the Comintern, the emergent communist movement in the 
East was surely, if slowly and painstakingly, overcoming its ail- 







ments. Nowadays, after the collapse of the colonial system, the 
communist parties have become an important factor of societ¬ 
al development in most of the countries of Asia and Africa where 
they are leading the struggle of their respective peoples against 
the neocolonialism and imperialist Powers, for strengthening po¬ 
litical sovereignty and achieving economic independence and for 
preparing the conditions for their countries to switch over to the 
track of non-capitalist development. In a number of the newly- 
fiee countries, the communist parties are the ruling parties in 
control of the process of progressive change. 
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COMINTERN, CPSU(B) AND IDEOLOGICAL 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL EVOLUTION 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF CHINA 


By M. F. Yuriev and A. V. Pantsov 

The Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia, while giv¬ 
ing a powerful stimulus to the struggle of the subject Eastern 
nations for liberation, asserted the special historic mission of 
Russia’s victorious proletariat in the revolutionary movement in 
Asian and African countries. As the class exercising its dicta¬ 
torship in a huge Euro-Asian country, the class carried by histo¬ 
ry to the forefront of the world-wide anti-imperialist struggle, 
the industrial proletariat of Soviet Russia had the greatest-ever 
possibilities for aiding the national liberation and the nascent 
Communist movements in Eastern countries. “It is unquestion¬ 
able,” Lenin pointed out in 1920, “that the proletariat of the 
advanced countries can and should give help to the working 
masses of the backward countries, and that the backward coun¬ 
tries can emerge from their present stage of development when 
the victorious proletariat of the Soviet Republic extends a help¬ 
ing hand to these masses and is in a position to give them sup¬ 
port”. 1 Without an alliance of the oppressed Eastern peoples 
with the Russian working class, the victory of the national and, 
subsequently, of social revolutions in the East would have been 
impossible. The assistance the Soviet Republic provided in the 
training of revolutionaries was one of the most important forms 
that alliance assumed along with the moral and material support 
of the revolutionary movement in Eastern countries and co-ope¬ 
ration with Eastern revolutionaries in creating their political 
organizations and working out their strategies and tactics. 

True to their proletarian duty, Lenin’s Party and the inter¬ 
national communist movement as represented by the Comintern 
always gave much attention to the theoretical training of Orien¬ 
tal revolutionaries. Despite the immense difficulties arising from 
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the Civil War, the foreign invasion and the subsequent daunt¬ 
ing task of rebuilding the war-ravaged economy, Soviet Commu¬ 
nists started a full-scale effort in this sense right on the follow¬ 
ing day after the victorious October Revolution. “We”, Lenin 
wrote in 1918, “have not refused to help a single friend or 
comrade in misfortune in every way we could and with every¬ 
thing at our disposal.” 2 

Among those representatives of the revolutionary forces of 
the East who received particularly great assistance, there were 
the revolutionaries from China who, in considerable numbers, 
had cast their lot in with the movement of Communists in one 
way or another by the time they arrived in Russia. 

Our concern in this article is to show the role that the Com¬ 
intern ,and the CPSU(B) played in promoting the ideological 
and structural evolution of the Communist Party of China and 
encouraging the first Chinese followers of Communism to com¬ 
mit themselves to the organized Communist movement. 


Ideological and Theoretical Positions of the First Followers 
of Communism in China 

The October Revolution started off the process of the change¬ 
over to the positions of Marxism-Leninism by a substantial num¬ 
ber of left-wing workers of the Chinese revolutionary patriotic 
and revolutionary-democratic movement, some of whom were 
up, together with Sun Yatsen 3 , against the Manchurian Qing 
dynasty, and, after it had been overthrown, against the Yuan 
Shikai dictatorship 4 and against the militarist cliques, for a 
democratic republic. 

The Marxist outlook of the first activists of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist movement was shaped in an involved setting. The actual 
organization of the movement was not consequent on any parti¬ 
cularly long development of Chinese Marxist thought and, in 
fact, coincided with the early stage of this process. China had 
known practically no Marxism until the early 1920s. 8 

First knowledge of Marx and scientific socialism reached 
China at the very end of the 19th century. It was sketchy and 
conflicting, being available at first only to an extremely restrict¬ 
ed group of advanced intellectuals. Scientific socialism at the 
time had nothing about it as yet to set it apart from many 
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other socialist theories in the eyes of the Chinese democrats. 6 
As Mao Zedong recalled later on, in April 1945, in the new 
times “few people, here in China, except a small number of 
students studying abroad, knew [what Marxism was like— M.Y., 
A.P.]. Neither did I know that there had been such a man as 
Marx in the world. . . We . .. had no idea that there was some 
imperialism or some Marxism in the world. . . Once there had 
been men like Liang Qichao and Zhu Zhixin, who mentioned 
Marxism. There was said to have been someone else who had 
translated Engels’ ‘Socialism: Utopian and Scientific’ [the refer¬ 
ence is to Shi Cuntun— M.Y., A.P.\ for a certain magazine. 
But, after all, I saw none of [those publications— M.Y., A.P.] at 
the time, or if I saw any, I did no more than glance at them, 
without paying any particular attention”. 7 

Only under the impact of the victorious October Revolution 
in Russia, which had “ushered in a new era in world history, 
the era of the political rule of the proletariat, which is to su¬ 
persede the era of bourgeois rule”, 8 did Marxism begin to spread 
in China at a faster pace. 

Nine works of Marx and Engels were translated and published, 
either integrally or in part, from October 1917 to July 
1921, including The Communist Manifesto, Wage Labour and 
Capital, Preface to the first volume of Capital, fragments from 
Anti-Diihring, Critique of the Gotha Programme, Poverty of 
Philosophy, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. The first eleven 
works of Lenin appeared in Chinese: “Revolutionary Democ¬ 
ratic Dictatorship of the Proletariat and the Peasantry”, “Polit¬ 
ical Parties in Russia and the Tasks of the Proletariat”, “A 
Great Beginning” (twice), “From the Destruction of the Age- 
Old Order to the Creation of a New One”, speeches at the 
Eighth and Ninth Congresses of the RCP(B), “Economics and 
Politics in the Age of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” (twice), 
“Speech at the Third All-Russia Congress of the National Eco¬ 
nomic Councils”, “Terms of Admission to the Communist In¬ 
ternational”, and the first two paragraphs of the first chapter 
of The State and Revolution, “Louisblanquism”. 9 At the same 
time works by A. Bebel and A. V. Lunacharsky were published 
in the Xin Qingnian (New Youth) magazine, the mouthpiece 
of revolutionary democracy, and writings by K. Kautsky and 
W. Liebknecht in other publications. Biographies of Marx, En- 
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gels and Lenin ran into several editions. 10 Upwards of 300 Mar¬ 
xist works were published in various press organs from 1919 to 
1921. 11 

The foremost man in propagating the ideas of Marxism-Le¬ 
ninism at the time was Li Dazhao. He welcomed the overthrow 
of tsarism and in his articles of 1918 he noted the history-mak¬ 
ing world-wide importance of the October Revolution: “The 
Russian Revolution ... is a socialist and profoundly social revo¬ 
lution which will triumph all over the world”. 12 “Although 
Bolshevism has been created by the Russians”, Li Dazhao wrote, 
“yet it reflects the awakening of humanity in the 20th century”. 13 

In 1918-1919, Li Dazhao started a course of political eco¬ 
nomy, historical materialsm and history of socialist doctrines 
at Beijing University, and illegally taught Marxism to students. 
In his articles of 1919 he considered the life of workers and pea¬ 
sants and called upon intellectuals to get down to enlightening 
the working masses, drawing closer to them and merging with 
them. 14 

Yet it would be an oversimplification to present Li Dazhao’s 
evolution from revolutionary democratism to Marxism as free 
of misconceptions and of the influence of anarchism and other 
forms of unscientific socialism. For example, in the first few 
years following the October Revolution he imagined the replace¬ 
ment of capitalism by socialism would take place as a “triumph 
of the principle of mutual aid” in the spirit of the theory of 
“biosociological law of mutual aid”, advanced by P. Kropotkin, 
a prominent anarchist. 15 

However, the progressive perception of the experience of the 
Russian Revolution helped Li Dazhao set out on the right track. 
The factors that moulded his Marxist outlook were the certain 
development of capitalism in China, the involvement of the 
working class in the political struggle arising from the May 4 
Movement, 16 the disappointment of foremost Chinese intellec¬ 
tuals with bourgeois and petty-bourgeois doctrines which gave 
China no clue to resolve her problems. The mounting struggle 
against imperialism and against the old Confucian ideology, 
which developed under the influence of the October Revolution 
and in close association with preceding democratic actions, like 
the Xinhai Revolution, 17 resistance to the Yuan Shikai dictator¬ 
ship, and the movement for a new culture, 18 —created favour- 
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able conditions for scientific socialism to spread among the fore¬ 
most contingents of revolutionary democratic intellectuals and 
radical students. Li Dazhao came up with the first systematic 
account of the basic propositions of Marx’s and Engels’s teachings 
for the first time in China in his article “My Marxist Outlook” 
which appeared in the Xin Qingnian magazine in May 1919. 

It was due to Li Dazhao’s intense effort in propagating Marx¬ 
ism that a good many of those involved in the May 4 Move¬ 
ment came to recognize the universally important history-mak¬ 
ing role of the proletariat, appreciating the applicability of scien¬ 
tific socialism in China, rejecting nationalistic and pan-Asiatic 
views, and accepting internationalism as one of the ideological 
foundations of political activity. Along with his public dissemi¬ 
nation of Marxism, Li Dazhao carried on clandestine organiza¬ 
tional and educational work, using Beijing University’s library 
he was in charge of. Together with other representatives of the 
revolutionary wing of the May 4 Movement, he was defending 
Marxist positions in the ideological battle against bourgeois re¬ 
formists, nationalists and anarchists. 

Yet another man known as active in propagating Marxism 
and organizing the Communist movement in China was Chen 
Duxiu. He participated in antimonarchist underground activities 
in Anhui Province and in the Xinhai Revolution, and was one 
of the leaders of the struggle for a new culture, against the Con- 
fucian dogmas, for the establishment of a democratic order in 
China, and for the medieval Wenyan language in literature to 
be replaced by the current spoken Baihua. Chen Duxiu founded 
a number of progressive publications, including the Xin Qing¬ 
nian magazine, and was one of the leaders of the May 4 Move¬ 
ment in 1919. 

There were other men actively involved in the struggle against 
the monarchy and the Yuan Shikai dictatorship among the revol¬ 
utionary democrats who had devoted themselves to Marxism. 
Just like Li Dazhao and Chen Duxiu, they personified continuity 
between the liberation struggle led by Sun Yatsen and the Com¬ 
munist movement in China. Those were Lin Bouyouye, Dong 
Biwu, Wu Yuchisang and Nan Hancheng, to mention just a 
few. 

Qu Qiubo and Zhang Tailei were still teenagers when they 
started their revolutionary activities little by little. Both were 



active in the May 4 Movement in Beijing and Tianjin and fell 
victim to official reprisals. Both were initiated into Marxism by 
Li Dazhao as they studied the Russian language in Beijing. 

The international Communist movement lent a wide range 
of assistance to early Chinese Marxists in propagating Marxism- 
Leninism, consolidating their ranks and creating the Communist 
Party of China. Comintern officials, with G.N. Voitinsky at their 
head, sent to China in the spring of 1920, first met with Li Daz¬ 
hao in Beijing and then, with his co-operation, with Chen Duxiu 
in Shanghai. They helped the latter organize a Communist group 
which included Li Da, Li Hanjun, Chen Wangdao, Shi Cuntung 
(according to various sources, this happened in July or August 
1920). In October (according to some sources, in September) 
1920, Li Dazhao set up a Communist group in Beijing, includ¬ 
ing Deng Zhungxia, Liu Zhenjing, Luo Zhanglung, Zhang Guo- 
tao, Zhang Shenfu. Communist groups were formed in other 
cities from the autumn of 1920 to the spring of 1921: in 
Guangzhou (Tan Pingshan, Tan Zhitang, Chen Gungbo), Wu¬ 
han (Bao Huiseng, Dong Biwu, Chen Tanqu), Changsha (Mao- 
Zedong, He Shuheng), Jinan (Wang Jingmei, Deng Enming), 
and also one in Tokyo (Zhou Fohai). Communist groups arose 
also in the early 1920s among the revolutionary-minded Chinese 
youth studying and working in France and Belgium. 

The work of propagating Marxist-Leninist teachings was car¬ 
ried on, apart from Communist groups, by their supporters in 
various revolutionary democratic societies and in progressive 
publications. These included, for example, the Xin Qingnian 
and Meizhou pinglun (Weekly Review) magazines edited by 
Chen Duxiu and Li Dazhao; the Shaonian Zhungguo (Young 
China) society, founded with Li Dazhao’s co-operation in June 
1919, and its mouthpiece under the same name. Li Dazhao orga¬ 
nized the first society for the study of Marxism in China in Beij¬ 
ing in March 1920. Qu Qiubo founded the Xin Shehui (New 
Society) magazine in Beijing. Yun Daiying established Liqun 
Shushe (Public Good book society) in Hubei and he also pub¬ 
lished the Wuhan Pinglun (Wuhan Weekly Review). Wang 
Jingmei organized a Lixin Xuehui group (Society for the En- 
couragment of Newborn Things) in Jinan and published a ma¬ 
gazine under the same name. Mao Zedong and Cai Hesen creat¬ 
ed a Xinmin xuehui (National Regeneration Society) in Chang- 
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sha in April 1918, and launched the Xiangjiang Pinglun (Xiang¬ 
jiang Review) magazine in July 1919. Democrats published the 
X'in Jiangxi (New Jiangsi) magazine in Nanchang, Zhejiang 
Pinglun (Zhejiang Review) in Hangzhou, Xingqiri (Sunday) in 
Chengdu. In Tianjin, Zhou Enlai, back from Japan at the start 
of the May 4 Movement, organized the publication of a mouth¬ 
piece of Tianjin Amalgamated Student Association. He and Deng 
Yingchao launched a journal under the same name in August 
1919. 19 However, isolated articles and extracts from major works 
by the classics of Marxism-Leninism, still less the writings by 
various interpreters and popularizers of Marxism, published in 
these and other editions, could not provide the overwhelming 
majority of Chinese democrats with an integrated account of the 
new doctrine. It is not by chance that the Zhungguo Qingnian 
(Chinese Youth) magazine, the mouthpiece of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Chinese Socialist Youth League, should have stres¬ 
sed in March 1924 that “it is next to impossible to study the 
teachings of Marx by the publications now available in China. 
Not even his [Marx’s— M.Y., A.P.] minor works, such as Criti¬ 
cism of Political Economy, let alone his voluminous Capital, have 
been translated. 20 None of Marx’s, Engels’s and Lenin’s major 
works had been translated in China right until the 1930s. 21 

Let me note that for various reasons far from all Chinese radi¬ 
cals, anxious to repeat the “experience of the Russians”, had a 
chance to read what was then scarce Marxist literature. Liu 
Shaoqi, who was a member of the Socialist Youth League since 
1920, recalled that on joining the SYL, he “knew only that 
socialism was a good thing. I heard about Marx, Lenin, the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution and the Party of Bolsheviks . . . However I had 
no clear and full idea of what Socialism was like, nor of how it 
was to be brought about”. 22 “Our notions about the essence of 
socialism and its various trends were vague, like morning haze”, 
Qu Qiubo, one of the first Chinese followers of communism, 
wrote. 23 The theoretical level of most of Chinese left democrats 
was revealed by Sheng Youe 24 who confessed that, before their 
Soviet training, most of them, including himself, “had only a 
weak background in traditional Chinese philosophy and very 
little knowledge of ‘bourgeois’ or modern Western philosophy”. 26 

Marxist publications which appeared in China in the late 
1910s and in the early 1920s as well as early translations of 
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works by Marx and Engels and theoretical Comintern studies 
had, besides, a great number of mistakes and, occasionally, gross 
distortions of Marxism, which led to certain propositions of 
Marx’s teachings being misinterpreted by Chinese revolutiona¬ 
ries. 26 Many of them saw Marxism in the light of its anarchist 
and revolutionary-democratic interpretations. That was due, 
above all, to the fact that practically all the early followers of 
communism in China had variously experienced the influence 
of those non-Marxist doctrines; moreover, it is the anarchists 
and revolutionary-democrats who were most active at the time 
in translating and commenting on Marx. 27 

Yet another obstacle in the way of the right perception of 
Marxist ideas was the inadequacy of the notional vocabulary 
in Chinese social sciences owing to the country’s undeveloped 
social-class structure. Such basic categories of modern sociolo¬ 
gy, as “proletariat”, “bourgeoisie”, “class”, to mention just a 
few, were just getting translated into Chinese, though not always 
adequately and sometimes even mistranslated altogether. 28 

A further impediment to the proper response to Marxism- 
Leninism in China was the pressure that the specific, traditional 
notions about the world, morality and ethics, which were integral 
to the common outlook of various strata of Chinese society and 
manifested themselves ideologically as well, exerted on the men¬ 
tality of the Chinese followers of communism. 29 So it is natural 
that Chinese revolutionaries, having thoroughly realized, as 
R. Felber, a GDR Sinologist, has underlined, “the impotence 
of the old feudal order that has outlived itself and calling for 
a stout battle against the despotic system with its mendacious 
morality, quite often came under the influence of thofce tradi¬ 
tions, whether they saw it or not”. 30 What had its effect, further¬ 
more, was the incomplete class differentiation of Chinese 
society, the youth and immaturity of the proletariat, and the 
separation from it even of those representatives of revolutionary 
democracy who were going over to Marxist positions. 31 All that 
made Marxism for a long time not quite clear to many in the 
early stages of the communist movement in China. 

These handicaps to the propagation and perception of Marx¬ 
ist theory in China materially affected the ability of the early 
Chinese Communist groups and the CPC to withstand the direct 
ideological effect of the semicolonial and semifeudal social en- 
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vironment. Nationalist ideas still appealed to many Chinese fol¬ 
lowers of communism. One reason behind this power of attrac¬ 
tion was that the process of modern-type nation-building, due 
to a certain advance of capitalism, gathered speed as the com¬ 
munist movement was taking shape in China. In an imperialist- 
subjugated country, this stimulated the growth of nationalist 
feeling which literally overwhelmed intellectuals and hindered 
the ripening of the class sentiments of other sections of Chinese 
society just beginning to be politically active—the proletariat 
and the peasantry. Nationalism, which had a “historical justi¬ 
fication” in China, just as throughout the Orient, 32 was the 
main structural element of the ideology of revolutionary democ¬ 
racy which the prospective Chinese followers of Marxism were 
moving from on their way to it. 

It was on the nationalist ground that CPC members were 
developing their non-Marxist views of all kinds, objectively root¬ 
ed in China’s overall social and economic backwardness. 

For example, ever since the origin of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party, it had a trend, now overt, now covert, to belittle the 
significance of ideological and theoretical training, particularly 
of the rank-and-file Party membership. There was a fairly wide¬ 
spread view that the Party had a kind of “natural division of 
labour”, that is, there were the leadership who directed Party 
activities, and an army of rank-and-file doers who were by no 
means obliged to know theoretical problems. Views of this kind 
were put down, notably, in “The Decision Concerning the Con¬ 
stitution of the Chinese Communist Party”, adopted by the 
Second CPC Conference in 1922, which stressed: “As we are 
neither lecturing intellectuals nor fanatic revolutionists, we need 
not go to the universities, research clubs and libraries. As we are 
the fighting political party of the proletariat, we only need to go 
among the masses, to organize a ‘mass party’ ”. 33 

It is not difficult to see how much that action programme 
had in common with the ideas of the Rabochee delo group, 34 
which functioned within Russian Social Democracy late in the 
19th century and early in the 20th century and, to quote Lenin, 
defended “freedom from all integral and pondered theory”. 36 
The above statement was akin to the points made in Bakunin’s 
and Nechaev’s “Revolutionary Catechism”, 36 in which, as Marx 
and Engels wrote, “thought and learning are absolutely forbid- 
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den to the young as mundane occupations that could lead them 
to doubt the all-destructive orthodoxy”. 37 

I’he affinity of the ideological positions of many followers of 
communism in China, members of the “Workers’ Cause” group 
and Bakuninists, naturally, was not accidental. Such concepts 
could take shape only on account of the immaturity of the 
revolutionary movement in socially and economically underdevel¬ 
oped countries with centuries-old traditions of absolutism. 

A number of CPC leaders adhered to non-Marxist views, 
in fact like those of “The Revolutionary Catechism”, regarding 
some of the fundamental principles of building their organiza¬ 
tion. A bureaucratic work-style was implanted in the Communist 
Party, as a matter of fact, right from the start. Communists’ 
attempts to discuss whatever issues were not clear to them, their 
doubts or differences were, as a rule, cruelly suppressed. It is 
not by chance that the very concept of “democratic centralism” 
should have appeared in CPC documents for the first time as 
late as January 1925, at the Fourth Congress of the CPC. 38 and 
it was included in the Party’s Constitution at its Fifth Congress 
as late as May 192 7. 39 Reviewing the early documents of Chinese 
followers of Marxism, dealing with various questions of the organ¬ 
ization of Party life, one may note that points many of them 
contained were extremely reminiscent of “The Revolutionary 
Catechism” by the peremptory assertion of the authority and in¬ 
fallibility of the central leadership. For instance, the above-men¬ 
tioned “Decision Concerning the Constitution of the Chinese 
Communist Party” said: Every comrade should be trained by the 
Party to almost military discipline in his action. . . No matter in 
what place and at what time, his speech should be the Party’s 
speech, his actions such as would be prescribed by the Party. 
He should not possess any individual interest apart from the 
Party’s. Any activity apart from the Party’s control is completely 
his individual activity and not the Party’s activity; it becomes the 
anarchical Communism”. 40 Like Russia’s most extreme anar¬ 
chists of the 1860s, many CPC leaders must have sought to make 
any member of their organization a kind of ideal “iron revolu¬ 
tionary” that would have suppressed all of his own personal 
desires and would be infinitely devoted to the Party leaders. 

Of course, not all the Party leaders adhered to anti-democrat¬ 
ic views on matters of organization during the first years of the 
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existence of the CPC. The best representatives of the communist 
movement strongly opposed all underestimation of the ideological 
and theoretical training of the Party membership. Relying on 
the material and theoretical assistance of the Comintern, Chinese 
Communists launched special Party schools and training groups 
in various periods. A university, using the facilities of the South- 
Eastern Institute of Shanghai, was established by Deng Zhung- 
xia, Qu Qiubo, Zhang Tailei and others, in 1923; it was the 
head training centre for Chinese Communist leadership right 
until 1925. China’s first Party School was then founded in Beij¬ 
ing, as directed by the CPC Central Committee, under its North¬ 
ern Bureau and Li Dazhao personally. Luo Yinung was appoint¬ 
ed its rector shortly afterwards, and Zhao Shiyan and Chen 
Qingyan became its professors. The school existed for about 
three months and its students got some grounding in the prob¬ 
lems of party-building, Marxist political economy, the history 
of the world communist movement and the international situa¬ 
tion. 41 In 1926, the CPC began launching short-term Party 
schools (with a course of instruction ranging from two or four 
weeks to three months) for lower-level leadership. 42 

Many Chinese revolutionaries learned the ABC of Marxism 
at long-established Guomindang educational institutions of the 
times of the united front, organized with the resources of the Com¬ 
intern and the CPSU(B). There were, in particular, the 
Huangpu (Whampoa) Military Academy, which was opened in 
May 1924 (Communists co-operated in it until mid-1927) 43 and 
the peasant movement courses in Guangzhou and Wuhan (1924- 
1927). 44 

The Party press (according to some sources, in 1920-1927 
Chinese Communists had at least 18 newspapers and magazines 
published in different localities 45 ) was the principal means of 
the general theoretical education of Party members. 

Considering the objectives set by the Comintern, Chinese 
Communists were most emphatically posing and constructively 
resolving various issues of organization of Party educational work 
and ideological and theoretical training at many Party forums. 
The decisions of the May 1924 Enlarged Plenary Session of the 
Central Executive Committee of the CPC, the Fourth Party Con¬ 
gress, the October 1925 and July 1926 Enlarged Plenary Sessions 
of the Central Executive Committee of the CPC and the Fifth 
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Party Congress were of the greatest importance in that context 
in the period from 1920 to 192 7. 46 The training of the newly 
admitted members and the conduct of cultural, political and edu¬ 
cational work among Communists were made incumbent upon 
the Party groups by the Constitution of the CPC adopted by the 
Fifth Party Congress. 47 

Yet, quite often the decisions of the congresses and plenary 
sessions, to judge by available documents, did not determine the 
activities of local Party bodies. For example, although the May 
1924 Enlarged Plenary Session of the Executive Committee of 
the CPC, having deplored neglect of the priorities of Party edu¬ 
cation, outlined a wide-ranging action programme to correct the 
mistakes of the past, many Party officials continued to ignore 
the importance of theoretical training. In consequence, as admit¬ 
ted at the Fourth Congress of the CPC, “educational work and 
Party propaganda have not yet become effective . . . There has 
been no sufficient agitation and explanation work either in or 
outside the Party. . . Political education in the Party has been 
in very insignificant proportions”. 48 By mid-1926, the Party re¬ 
quired at least 35 trained district committee officials, 160 local 
committee officials, as many special technical staff, whereas the 
Party’s hard core in positions of responsibility counted no more 
than 120 at the time, 49 while the CPC total membership was 
12,000. 50 The shortage of theoretically trained leadership was 
sorely felt also in the beginning of 1927 01 and by the middle of 
1928, there erupted what was called a “leadership crisis” in the 
CPC, as Party leaders admitted. “We are losing our workers 
every day [in the context of white terror after the 1925-1927 
revolution— M.Y, A.P.], but we cannot make up for it”, Zhou 
Enlai stated at the Sixth Congress of the CPC. “The main reason 
for it was the group failure to educate their members.” 52 

So the general theoretical level of the CPC membership dur¬ 
ing its first formative years was not high in spite of the intense 
activities of many Chinese Communists with a view to organiz¬ 
ing effective ideological and educational work in the Party. The 
evolution of the mentality of many of those involved in the com¬ 
munist movement in China from national revolutionism to scien¬ 
tific, Marxist-Leninist world outlook was slow and conflicting. In 
these conditions, the role of international factors, above all, of 
the theoretical and practical help of Soviet Communists and the 











international communist movement and in the training of 
Marxist forces of the Chinese revolution was steeply rising. 

Initial Theoretical Training of Chinese Revolutionaries in 
Soviet Russia 

In the first few years after the October Revolution, the 
CPSU(B), realizing that it was extremely difficult for revo¬ 
lutionaries to come straight from China for training, concerned 
itself above all with the ideological and political education of the 
Chinese working people who found themselves on the territory 
of Soviet Russia for a variety of reasons. 

According to various estimates, there were between 300,000 
and 400,000 Chinese nationals in Soviet Russia in 1917-1920. 53 
Most of them were general workers contracted by the tsarist gov¬ 
ernment during the First World War. There were a good many 
pauper proletarians and ruined peasants who had been driven 
into Russia by want. Special Chinese sections were opened 
within the departments for the affairs of nationalities in the exe¬ 
cutive committees of local Soviets in various cities after the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution with a view to organizing the ideological and 
political education of the Chinese in Russia. 54 With the support 
of the Soviet government, Chinese workers themselves created 
their own organizations in Moscow, Petrograd, Yekaterinburg, 
Kharkov, Perm and a number of other industrial centres and 
in some of the country’s Eastern regions early in 1918. 55 An 
All-Russia Association of Chinese Workers, with a membership 
of between 400,000 and 600,000, was constituted in Petrograd 
in the first half of December of 1918. 58 

Chinese nationals in Soviet Russia were getting increasingly 
involved in the Communist movement. That tendency was great¬ 
ly facilitated by the special Chinese sections created in areas 
where Chinese nationals lived, within the framework of local 
Party organizations—regional and district committees of the 
CPSU(B), and Communist groups in the Chinese units of the 
Red Army. 57 Communists actively co-operated with the Central 
Executive Committee of the All-Russia Association of Chinese 
Workers ever since it started functioning, and Communist groups 
were at work within the Association’s local branches. The general 
guidance of Party work among the Chinese in Russia was pro- 
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vided first (from November 1918) by the Chinese section of the 
International Propaganda Department of the Central Bureau of 
Muslim Organizations of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU (B), 58 and then, from July 1, 1920, by the Central Organ¬ 
izing Bureau of Chinese Communists under the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CPSU(B). 59 

The Bolshevik Party set much store by the structural, ideolog¬ 
ical and political consolidation of the revolutionary associations 
of Chinese working people in Soviet Russia. It used the associa¬ 
tions for building up communist influence on Chinese workers 
and peasants, educating them in the spirit of proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism, and promoting those most devoted to the cause of 
the working class for training as national revolutionary cadres. 

During the Civil War, the Soviet authorities accorded the 
revolutionary-minded Chinese, many of whom served with the 
Red Army, an opportunity to study at various military-political 
schools and Party courses both in the rear and on the front¬ 
lines. For example, the International Regiment of the 5th Army 
of the Eastern Front had a special instruction unit for com¬ 
manding officers, with 200 Chinese on the rolls. The Com¬ 
bined Political Department of the 5th Army and the East-Sibe- 
rian Military District had an International Party School in 1921 
training many nationalities, including Chinese and Koreans. 00 In¬ 
struction was given through interpreters. Scores of Chinese revo¬ 
lutionaries were studying together with other foreign Commu¬ 
nists at the agitator courses of the Central Federation of Foreign 
Groups under the Central Committee of the CPSU(B). 61 

Soviet Communists realized that Chinese-born revolutiona¬ 
ries who turned out to bear witness to, and sometimes got actu¬ 
ally involved in pitched class battles in Russia “are to be a link 
between the movement which already exists in Soviet Russia and 
that which will appear in China before long”. 02 So did the lead¬ 
ers of Chinese workers and Communist organizations. For in¬ 
stance, the Organizing Bureau of the Chinese Communists under 
the Far Eastern Bureau of the CPSU(B) stated in its Consti¬ 
tution: “The Chinese Communists consider it their direct duty 
to the proletarians of all countries to accomplish a social revo¬ 
lution 03 in China and organize the working class of China”. 01 
The Communist group of the Third Congress of the All-Russia 
Association of Chinese workers, in a letter of June 26, 1920, to 
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Lenin also declared itself determined to bring about the emanci¬ 
pation of the 500 million working people of China. 65 In 1920, 
the Central Organizing Bureau of Chinese Communists even 
drafted a plan for an armed drive on Beijing to overthrow the 
reactionary government of North China. 66 All these facts indicate 
that the organizations of Chinese working people aimed at train¬ 
ing Chinese emigrants for revolutionary action at home. As 
early as 1920, a member of the Organizing Bureau, Liu Qian 
(Liu Jiang, Fyodorov) 67 went to Shanghai to contact Sun Yat- 
sen who headed the national revolutionary movement in China. 68 
Some of the emigrants who had passed through a school of class 
warfare in Russia subsequently rose to prominence in the national 
revolutionary and Communist movements in China, as Yang 
Mingzhai and Liu Changsheng. 69 

The proliferation of Communist groups and consolidation of 
centralized guidance of the Chinese Communist movement in 
Soviet Russia as well as the rising tide of the national anti-im¬ 
perialist movement in China made increasingly clear the need 
for well-trained revolutionary forces. That was obvious also to 
Chinese immigrants who more than once asked the People’s 
Commissariat for the Affairs of Nationalities 70 to organize a 
central political school for them. 71 

Yet there was still no regular and centralized training of 
Chinese revolutionaries in Russia in 1917-1920. 

Training of Chinese Revolutionaries in the 1920s and 1930s 

With hostilities over in most of the Russian Federation and 
the national liberation movement mounting in the East, notably 
in China, the organization of systematic assistance to the revolu¬ 
tionary forces of the countries of the region in leadership train¬ 
ing became an urgent priority. There was an increased demand 
for a special central school to enable young freedom-fighters 
coming straight from their respective countries to learn Marxism- 
Leninism along with the strategy and tactics of revolutionary 
action and military art to apply when they eventually got back 
home. 72 A proposal for an educational institution of that kind 
to be created was made at the Second Congress of the Com¬ 
munist International on July 26, 1920. Speaking before the 
Congress, H. Maring, of the Communist Party of Dutch India, 
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declared: “The Third International must give the leaders of the 
Far Eastern movement the opportunity of staying here for half 
a year and go through some course in Communism so that they 
can get a proper understanding of what is taking place in Rus¬ 
sia, that they may be able to carry into life the ideas of the 
theses [of the Second Congress of the Comintern on the nation¬ 
al and colonial questions— M.Y., A.P.], and extend their work 
in the colonies for the realization of Soviet organizations. .. We, 
here in Russia, must give the Eastern Communists the opportu¬ 
nity to get a theoretical education in Communism so as to help 
make the Far East an active member of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional”. 73 

Late in 1920 and early in 1921, the People’s Commissariat 
for the Affairs of Nationalities got down to drawing up a curri¬ 
culum for a special short-term school with a one-time enrolment 
of about a thousand students of various nationalities, including 
Chinese. 74 On February 3, 1921, the Politburo of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU(B) decided to set up Eastern courses 
under the auspices of the People’s Commissariat for the Affairs 
of Nationalities. 75 On February 10, 1921, the Central Committee 
of the CPSU(B) resolved that the courses be called a University 
of the Toilers of the East. 76 A resolution on the subject was 
passed by the All-Russia Central Executive Committee on 
April 21, 1921. 77 Soon afterwards, that educational insti¬ 
tution was named the Communist University of the Toilers 
of the East (CUTE). Its mission was to train political 
workers from among working people of the Soviet Eastern 
regions, “contract and autonomous republics, autonomous regions, 
industrial communities and ethnic minorities”. 78 However, it had 
yet another task right from the outset—that of training revolu¬ 
tionary leadership for the foreign Orient, including China. 79 

The opening of the CUTE in Moscow signified that the theo¬ 
retical training of Chinese revolutionaries in Soviet Russia had 
gone a stage ahead. In 1921-1925 and in the 1930s, it was the 
co-training of revolutionaries from various Eastern countries at 
common educational institutions. In 1925-1930, there was a spe¬ 
cial college in Moscow to train Chinese revolutionary leadership. 
The creation of the Sun Yatsen University of Working People 
of China (as it was known in 1925-1928) had been prompted 
by the pressing need for Marxist-educated revolutionary work- 
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ere involved not only in the Communist movement but also in 
the national liberation movements as the national anti-imperialist 
revolution had begun in China. With the revolution defeated and 
most ruthless white terror launched in China, the UWPC was 
renamed late in September or early in October 1923 to become 
Communist University of Working People of China (CUWPC) 80 . 
It was at that time, too, that Chinese CUTE students were 
transferred to it. The CUWPC’s priority, as its mouthpiece the 
Gungchan zazhi (Communist Journal! emphasized, was the Marx¬ 
ist education of the “core of the mass Communist movement 
in China, Bolshevik forces of the Chinese revolution”. 81 In the 
summer of 1929, the Russian name of the CUWPC was changed 
into Communist University of Chinese Working People. 82 It was 
closed down in the autumn of 1930. 

It was the International Lenin School that was the centre 
for the instruction of Chinese revolutionary youth for a number 
of years afterwards. The training of the leadership of the CPC 
and of the Communist Youth League of China went on also 
at the Central Young Communist League School. The Chinese 
Department at the CUTE was reopened in the mid-1930s only 
to exist for under two years. The National and Colonial Problems 
Research Institute, which branched off form the CUTE in 1937, 
started training students who arrived from abroad. The Chinese 
of the CUTE passed over to the newly established institute, mak¬ 
ing up nearly half its total student body in the late 1930s. 83 

There were some other establishments for Chinese revolution¬ 
aries to receive their training in the USSR in the 1920s and 
in 1930s along with the CUTE, UWPC, CUWPC, the Interna¬ 
tional Lenin School and the Central Young Communist League 
School. A CUTE branch was opened in Irkutsk in the summer of 
1922 by decision of the Agitation and Propaganda Department of 
the Central Committee of the CPSU(B) in December 1921. It 
was intended for the express purpose of training representatives 
of Far Eastern peoples, including the Chinese. 84 A political edu¬ 
cation department was set up under the military-political school 
of the People’s Revolutionary Army of the Ear Eastern Repub¬ 
lic, by decision of the Far Eastern Bureau of the CPSU(B), in 
June 1922, for Chinese partisans in Manchuria, who had prac¬ 
tically no Communist influence in their detachments. 86 A Chinese 
Lenin School 88 as well as a Soviet Party School for young 
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Chinese workers functioned in Vladivostok since the mid-1920s. 
The latter’s teaching staff was made up essentially of graduates 
of the Sun Yatsen University. 87 “Labour Movement” training 
courses were set up in Moscow in 1932, on the initiative of 
A. Lozovsky (S. A. Dridzo), General Secretary of the Red In¬ 
ternational of Trade Unions (Rrofintern), 88 for Chinese gradu¬ 
ates of Soviet educational establishments who were preparing to 
return home. At those courses, A. Lozovsky and other high offi¬ 
cials of the Comintern and the Profintern taught young revolu¬ 
tionaries the art of organizing the strike movement of the work¬ 
ing class, trade union work, etc. 89 Some Chinese passed through 
a course of vocational training at various industrial enterprises 
in Soviet Russia. 90 There was, furthermore, a number of special 
groups to train CPC leadership. 91 

The Bolshevik Party lent tremendous assistance to Chinese 
Communists in training the military forces of the revolution. 
To this end, China’s patriots were admitted to the M.V. Frunze 
Military Academy, N. G. Tolmachev Military-Political Academy, 
the Military-Theoretical Flying School, the Artillery School, milit¬ 
ary training establishments in Kiev and elsewhere. Instruction of 
Chinese commanders went on also at the Vystrel (Shot) Cour¬ 
ses 92 . In an official message to the military academies, the Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissar for Defence pointed out that they “must pre¬ 
pare . . . the commanders of large military units in China”. 93 At 
the request of one of the CPC leaders, Zhou Enlai, the Soviet 
Union organized the military training of Chinese Communists, 
who arrived in Moscow under Comintern auspices or otherwise, 
at special military courses. 94 

The selection of students from China and the constitution of 
study groups depended on the current political situation in China, 
the nature of the institute (Communist university, general polit¬ 
ical school, military academy) and the actual importance which 
the CPC and Guomindang governing bodies attached to the 
educational establishment in question. 

For instance, the selection of candidates for admission to 
Communist schools of university rank fell entirely within the 
scope of the ECCI, the Central Committee of the CPSU(B) 
and the Central Committee of the CPC. The formation of Chi¬ 
nese groups at general political higher school as well as (in the 
period of the united national front of 1924-1927 95 ) at military 
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colleges and academies was under the joint Control of the Cent¬ 
ral Executive Committee of the USSR 98 and the Central Exec¬ 
utive Committee of the Guomindang with the participation of 
the Central Committee of the CPC. After the break-up of the 
united front, the right of selecting the prospective students of 
Soviet military schools passed to the Chinese delegation to the 
ECCI. A large amount of work for the preliminary selection of 
Chinese students to study in the USSR was carried on by Soviet 
and Comintern officials in China. A so-called Foreign Language 
School was organized in Shanghai back in September 1920, with 
the direct co-operation of ECCI representative G. N. Voitinsky 
and also M. F. Kuznetsova and Yang Mingzhai, for socialist- 
minded young people who wanted to go to Moscow to study. 97 
Another man who was active in setting it up was Yu Xiusung, 
Secretary of the Shanghai Socialist Youth League, who made 
himself its technical secretary. The students of the school (it 
trained several groups of 10 to 20) were primarily engaged 
in studying the Russian language which was taught by Yang 
Mingzhai. Chen Wangdao, China’s first translator of The Com¬ 
munist Manifesto, who was a member of the Shanghai Com¬ 
munist Circle, arrived once a week to give a lecture on Marx¬ 
ism. 98 It was logical to presume that other members of the Shan¬ 
ghai Communist organization were invited to teach at the school, 
although they could not give their students a good grounding in 
scientific socialism because of the low level of Chinese Marxist 
thought at the time. In the spring (evidently, in April or May) 
of 1921, the first fourteen graduates of the school, having studied 
for eight months, went to Soviet Russia on recommendation and 
with the mediation of Yang Mingzhai. The group comprised 
some of those who subsequently became prominent CPC leaders— 
Liu Shaoqi, Ren Bishi, Peng Shuzhi, Luo Yinung and Xiao 
Jingguang." 

A special Educational Commission, headed by Yang Mingzhai 
and Bao Huiseng, was created in Shanghai early in 1921, as 
reported by Bao Huiseng, one of the first followers of Commu¬ 
nism in China. His job was to select the worthiest representatives 
of Chinese young socialists to be sent to Moscow. 100 According 
to some sources, Dong Biwu was on the commission. 101 

The fairly successful performance of the Foreign Language 
School and the Educational Commission was due, first of all, 
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to the fact that China’s youth, whose advanced elements were at 
pains to find a way out of the crisis situation of their country, 
were extremely keen on the events in Russia and the experience 
of the CPSU(Bj. One of the natural effects of that was, notably, 
the gradual transformation of the celebrated “movement for 
diligent work and judicious learning” of the early 1920s which 
was intended to induce Chinese workers and students abroad (in 
Western Europe) to study. 102 Russia was beginning to replace 
Western Europe in the minds of many young Chinese. For exam¬ 
ple, a new “Society for the Study of Russia” (it was established 
by men like Mao Zedong, Fang Weixia, and He Shuheng) was 
opened in Changsha late in August in 1920. It set itself the aim 
of “agitating for diligent work and judicial learning in Russia” 
as well as for people to be sent over there for an on-the-spot 
study of the situation. 103 According to a report by Xiao Jing- 
guang, the Society was in contact with the Foreign Language 
School in Shanghai and sent its members there to be helped on 
to Soviet Russia. 104 

In the middle of 1921, the CUTE, which was admitting most 
Chinese revolutionaries, had 35 students from China (36, ac¬ 
cording to other sources), and 42 in 1922. 105 In percentage, 
the students of the CUTE’s Chinese sector constituted an ap¬ 
preciable proportion of the entire Communist Party membership 
and of the Socialist Youth League (in April 1924, for example, 
it had 9% of the CPC membership). 106 Most of the students 
came from non-proletarian strata. That was due to the fact that 
intellectuals predominated in the Communist movement in Chi¬ 
na (just as, incidentally, in other countries 107 ) in the initial 
period. 

The methods used to select students to study in the USSR 
were modified to meet the changing circumstances upon the 
formation of the united national front of the Communist Party 
and the Guomindang in China. A central selection committee 
was formed in Guangzhou on October 7, 1925, following the 
proposal of M. M. Borodin, political adviser to the Guomindang 
Central Executive Committee, following the decision to inaugu¬ 
rate a general political University of Working People of China, 
named after Sun Yatsen, in Moscow. It comprised prominent 
leaders of the National Party and the government Tan Yan- 
kai, Guo Yingfen and Wang Jingwei. Borodin became a Corn- 
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mittee adviser. Student selection got under way in a number 
of the country’s major cities, as Guangzhou, Shanghai, Beijing 
and Tianjin. In Shanghai this job was supervised by Commu¬ 
nists Yang Mingzhai and Yun Daiying and also a Guomindang 
man, Zhu Jiqing. Following sophisticated three-stage examina¬ 
tions, a 310-man contingent was recruited (180 from Guangz¬ 
hou, 100 from Shanghai, Beijing and Tianjin, 10 apiece from 
three military schools, those of Hunan, Tianjin and Huangpu.) 
A further 30 men—relatives of influential Guomindang officials— 
were included, without any examinations, in the group of stu¬ 
dents already selected. 

As evidenced by Deng Wenyi, one of the first students of the 
Sun Yatsen University, Guomindang right-wingers tried with 
might and main to prevent Communists from being sent to Mos¬ 
cow. 108 In consequence, 90% of those picked in Canton, where 
the rightwingers’ positions were fairly strong, turned out to be 
Guomindang members, whereas the majority of the students 
from Shanghai, Beijing and Tianjin were members of the 
CPC. 109 On the whole, the proportion of Communists and YGL r 
members in the total number of those selected must have been 
rather high. At least, according to V. I. Glunin’s figures, 103 
(over 87%) out of the first 118 UWPS students were Commu¬ 
nists and YCL-members. 110 The dispatch was carried out in bat¬ 
ches of 50-60, and dragged on till the summer of 1926. 111 The 
first group, which comprised, in particular, Chiang Kaishek’s son 
Jiang Jingguo, arrived in Moscow in November 1925. Those 
who had to wait between 4 and 5 months before they could sail 
from Canton (there were 100 of them) had preparatory courses 
of Russian organized for them by the Soviet advisers to the 
Guomindang Central Executive Committee. 112 

Chinese political emigres, Communists and those of the Guo¬ 
mindang, who lived in various countries of the world, were 
selected by the Party organizations they worked for. Some of the 
political emigres arrived in Soviet Russia on their own initia¬ 
tive. One of the largest groups (12 men) of emigre youth, mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party of China and of the Socialist Youth 
League of China, came to study at the CUTE from France in 
the spring of 1923. It comprised some of the most active mem¬ 
bers of the European branch of the CPC (set up in Paris in the 
winter of 1922)—Wang Ruofei, Xiao San (Emi Xiao), Chen 
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Qiaonian, Chen Yannian, Zhao Shiyan. 113 Ten men, mostly 
members of the Guomindang, who had been studying in Ger¬ 
many, enrolled at the UWPG on January 6, 1926, 114 and a 
further ten Communists and YCL-members, who studied in Bel¬ 
gium and France, did so in the autumn of the same year. 115 
Many students were coming from the United States and the 
Philippines. Some Chinese residing in Soviet Russia were also 
sent to the CUTE and the UWPC to study. « 

With the first academic year over, the UWPG had to make 
a fresh enrolment. One of its teaching staff, S. A. Dalin, was 
sent to China, by Comintern decision, to supervise the selection 
of the new students. 116 Largely due to his efforts, the ties connect¬ 
ing revolutionary China with the centre of theoretical and 
practical training of the hard core of the Chinese national liber¬ 
ation movement, as the UWPC was, never snapped either in 
1926 or in the early half of 1927. Groups of Chinese youth conti¬ 
nued to arrive in Moscow throughout that period from South 
and Central China, above all, to study at the L T WPG as well as 
the CUTE and various military schools. Three batches of com¬ 
manders and political officers arrived at the Sun Yatsen Uni¬ 
versity in August 1926, late in 1926 and early in 1927 from 
various units of the People’s Army of Feng Yuxiang, and a large 
group of students arrived from North China in the winter of 
1926. 117 By the opening of 1927 the University had upwards 
of 500 students. 118 Their social composition reflected the united 
national front that existed in China, they came from the petty 
and big bourgeoisie, landed classes, workers and peasants. 

On July 26, 1927, the Guomindang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee officially severed all relations with the San Yatsen Univer¬ 
sity and banned Guomindang members from attending the 
UWPC. 119 That action followed immediately after the Guomin¬ 
dang had broken off the national front with the Communists 
inside China. Over 100 students left the University and returned 
to China. So the Guomindang men withdrew on their own ac¬ 
cord from selecting and making up student groups for that uni¬ 
versity. The right to send students to study at the UWPC was 
left to the Communist Party. The consequent reorganization of 
the UWPC into a Communist University required the character 
and the conditions of student selection to be changed according¬ 
ly. As early as 1927, the UWPC Pro-Rector, P. A. Mif pointed 
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in a report to the Chinese commission of the Comintern to the 
need to cut the number of non-Communists and non-YCL-mem- 
bers at the university down to 20% of the student body. 120 At 
least, half the students were now to be picked from among in¬ 
dustrial workers. The only ones to be admitted for train¬ 
ing from among the Chinese living outside China were Com¬ 
munists and YCL-members having a certain record of service in 
the field of social activities and, above all, those from among 
educated workers. It was stipulated that candidates for enrol¬ 
ment at the UWPG were not to stay there for more than five 
years. The UWPC administration, however, granted the possi¬ 
bility of the university admitting a certain number of non-Party 
people, above all, from among workers and the poorest of pea¬ 
sants, 121 provided they would make up no more than one-third 
of the total student body. 

The first group of some 200 men completed their course of 
instruction at the University by the end of 192 7. 122 Most of 
them returned to China to resume their work. Some of the gradu¬ 
ates were kept at the UWPC as translators, instructors and 
research associates, while many continued with their studies at 
various military and military-political academies of the Soviet 
Union. 

A group of prominent CPC officials arrived to study at the 
university in the autumn of 1927. Some of them, notably, Wu 
Yuzhang and Lin Boqu, had held high offices in the Guomin- 
dang’s Wuhan government up to the July coup (i.e., the break- 
off of the united front with the CPC by the Guomindang in 
July 1927). A large group of young workers and peasants, prin¬ 
cipally members of the CPC and the Young Communist League 
of China, involved in the Nanchang uprising (August 1, 1927) 121 
and in the “autumn harvest” uprisings (19 2 7), 124 and activists 
of the trade union, youth and women’s movements 125 entered the 
UWPC late in 1927 and early in 1928. A number of delegates 
to the Sixth Congress of the CPC, which met outside Moscow, 
were sent to the UWPC upon its conclusion in August 1928. 
Among them was one of the Party’s founding members, the 52- 
year-old He Shuheng. At its inception, the CUWPC had a stu¬ 
dent body of about 600. 126 

So a considerable number of revolutionaries from China— 
high officials of the Guomindang and top leaders of the Com- 
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munist Party received their general political, military and pro¬ 
fessional as well as technological education in the USSR in the 
1920s and 1930s. There was a ramified network of higher inter¬ 
national schools organized for them. Over a thousand Chinese 
revolutionaries were trained at the UWPC-CUWPC. 127 A large 
proportion of commanders and political officers of the Chinese 
Red Army and the Guomindang’s National Revolutionary Army 
(from regimental level upwards) had their training at various 
Soviet military schools. According to some sources, out of the 
118 top leaders of the Chinese Communist Party in the 1920s- 
1940s who studied abroad, 80 men (i.e., some 70%) received 
their Marxist training in the Soviet Union. 128 Over half of 
them (47) were full or alternate members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CPC, and 15—members of the Central Committee’s 
Politburo in various years subsequently. 




Practical and Theoretical Problems of the Training of 
Chinese Students 

It was the organization of the training of Chinese students 
at the Sun Yatsen University, subsequently the CUWPC, that 
provided the clearest evidence of the scale of Soviet assistance. 

Hardly had the newborn Soviet state recovered from the 
scars of the Civil War and imperialist invasion than it shouldered 
the full burden of expenses for the facilities the students had 
to be provided with. A Sun Yatsen University Association was 
set up to lend all possible material assistance to the UWPC in 
the USSR. Its members were both individuals and institutions 
who regularly paid their established dues. The Association’s 
resources were refunded also through donations and proceeds 
from lecturing and publishing activities which its members car¬ 
ried on. 129 A tremendous contribution to financing the activities 
of the UWPC and CUWPC was made by the Profintern which 
had the bulk of its means coming from the Soviet trade unions. 130 
According to some estimates (we do not have exact figures), 
the university’s annual budget came up to just about 10 million 
roubles. 131 The money was spent mostly under three headings: 
1) administrative needs; 2) scholarships and salaries for profes¬ 
sors and other staff members; and 3) student recruitment and 
repatriation of graduates. 
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The Soviet side offered free financial support to the univer¬ 
sity. That had to be admitted even by those who were hostile 
towards the Communist movement. For example, according to 
Sheng Youe, “the Russian authorities were not without pain in 
getting this job done” as it required some hard currency which 
the Soviet Government hardly possessed at the time. 132 Now, the 
expenses of the Guomindang Central Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee of the CPC for the maintenance of their 
men were extremely insignificant and covered no more than 
the students’ travelling expenses as far as Vladivostok. 133 They 
were fully provided for by the Soviet State right from their ar¬ 
rival in Vladivostok and up to their return to China. The univer¬ 
sity administration and the Soviet Government cared even about 
the families of worse-off students in China. A Mutual Assistance 
Fund was set up to maintain the families of the dispossessed 
students at the UWPC. Some of the fund was made up of month¬ 
ly deductions from the students’ scholarships, yet it was the 
university that contributed the bulk of it. 134 Great attention was 
also given to children born in the USSR to the University gradu¬ 
ates who were to return to China for clandestine work and 
so had to part with their families for a time. 

In spite of the dire straits it was in, the Soviet state, at the 
cost of a tremendous exertion, did everything possible to create 
normal conditions for the Chinese students to live and study. 

Even recreational facilities were well organized for them. The 
best of ballet and opera companies and famous stage actors 
performed at the university community centre. During their ho¬ 
lidays, they were free to go either to holiday centres or to a 
summer student camp at Tarasovka, a village just outside Mos¬ 
cow. Besides, they had guided tours arranged for them to see 
the sights and museums of Moscow or journeys to Leningrad 
and even to the Crimea and the Caucasus. 135 “We”, Sheng Youe 
recalls, “enjoyed every summer both as foreign tourists and as 
members of the big Soviet family”. 130 

Principal attention, naturally, was given to providing the 
requisite academic facilities. In doing so, the university’s admini¬ 
stration was drawing on the experience of the Communist 
University of the Toilers of the East. The staff of both colleges 
had one concern—to make the most effective arrangements 
for classes, work out special methods of teaching for an audience 
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that was still under a heavy ideological influence of patriarchal 
national traditions and, as stated earlier on, was little familiar 
not only with Marxist teachings, but even with the terminology of 
contemporary social, political and economic sciences. Of course, 
the level of the initial general education of the students was 
rather different. But at the CUTE and the UWPC-CUWPC, 
students who had not even the most elementary knowledge, com¬ 
ing principally from the families of workers and the poorest of 
peasants, were studying side by side with graduates of Chinese 
colleges and universities, like the Beijing National University 
of Law and Political Sciences, the Sun Yatsen University of 
Guangzhou, Shanghai University and even ex-students of foreign 
schools of university rank, as the Goteborg University, Sorbonne. 
the French-Chinese Institute in Lyons, 137 the Labour University 
in Charleroi (Belgium) 138 and elsewhere. However, as noted 
above, the Marxist theoretical education of that category of 
Chinese students was also unsatisfactory. 

The CUTE and UWPC-CUWPC students were divided into 
several academic groups for instruction in accordance with their 
different knowledge levels. For example, those of the Chinese 
sector at the CUTE were grouped in seven circles (5-6 men in 
each), and those at the Sun Yatsen University—in eleven 30-40 
men). 138a Such a division was dictated by the students’ age and 
Party status, apart from the level of their general education. 
For instance, in 1926-1927, the UWPC had a so-called “Theoret¬ 
ical Class” comprising leading officials of the Guomindang and 
the CPC, including Deng Xiaoping. 139 A special circle was organ¬ 
ized in 1928 for CPC members over 40-50. Among them were 
Wu Yuzhang, Lin Boqu, He Shuheng, Xu Teli and Ye Jian- 
ying. 140 

Both universities had preparatory departments (like workers’ 
faculties) to provide preliminary training for little prepared pro¬ 
spective students. 

The CUTE and the UWPC-CUWPC had accelerated instruc¬ 
tion groups—special circles of translators formed principally of 
the most endowed students. The translators had special classes 
arranged for them. They were supplied with outlines and synopses 
of lectures as well as specialist literature. Student translators 
were attached either to the Chairs or to individual circles. There 
were two translators at the CUTE in 1921—Li Zungwu and Qu 
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Qiubo (the latter assisted at lessons of social disciplines). 141 The 
accelerated instruction groups at the UWPC-CUWPC included 
Wang Ming, Dong Yixiang, Sheng Youe, Yu Xiusung, Yang 
Shangkun and same others. 142 Sheng Youe and Yang Shangkun 
worked also as translators at the Chair of the History of Social 
Systems. 143 

The high demand of the revolutionary movement for trained 
forces made it imperative of instruction to be limited to a very 
short term. Originally, the CUTE ran seven-month course and 
a three-year term from the 1922/23 academic year on, and a 
four-year course from 1927-1928. Instruction at the UWPC went 
on for two years, and the projected course at the CUWPC was 
three years. 144 

The Sun Yatsen University had an extremely crowded curri¬ 
culum. Its major department provided instruction in the follow¬ 
ing key subjects: Russian and a Western language (English, 
German or French), History of the Chinese Revolutionary Move¬ 
ment, History of the Russian Revolution, History of Eastern 
Revolutionary Movements, History of Western Revolutionary 
Movements, History of the Evolution of Social Formations, Phi¬ 
losophy (Dialectical and Historical Materialism), Political Econ¬ 
omy (the essentinal requirement was to know Karl Kautsky’s 
work “The Economic Doctrine of Karl Marx”), Economic Geog¬ 
raphy, a Special Course of Leninism. 145 Roughly the same sub¬ 
jects were studied at the CUTE which, besides, offered a course 
of the History of the CPSU(B) and the History of the Commu¬ 
nist International. 146 Linguistic training was extremely intensive. 
During the first term, the students studied Russian six days a 
week, four hours a day. The object of the lessons was to teach 
the students to read social and political texts and to talk on these 
subjects, which was extremely important for the young revolu¬ 
tionaries. Great attention was given to military training. Students 
were not only studying the theory of military art but had some 
practice at military camps outside Moscow. The high standard 
of such training was acknowledged by many Huangpu graduates 
who learned of how this kind of instruction was organized at 
the university. 147 

The preparatory department provided instruction in Chinese, 
history, geography, arithmetics and social sciences. 148 

The teaching staff of the CUTE and the UWPC-CUWPC 
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comprised the best professors available in Moscow, mostly those 
who had graduated from the Institute of Red Professors 149 and 
the Sverdlov Communist University. 150 In 1922-1923, the CUTE, 
for instance, had 165 lecturers and “circle leaders”, including 
28 professors, and in 1925-1926 the university had a teaching 
staff of 146. 151 The Communist University of Working People 
of China had a teaching staff of over 150 in 1928. 152 

A special system of instruction, consisting of four stages, was 
worked out by the professors and the staff of the CUTE and 
the UWPC-CUWPC. In the first stage professors gave lectures 
pointing out to students what they should note down. The lec¬ 
tures were followed up by homework—the students studied the 
requisite literature recommended by their teachers. Controver¬ 
sial and unclear questions were discussed during classroom con¬ 
sultations. In the third stage, the professors individually asked 
students the questions they were supposed to answer without 
preparation. Then came a dispute in which the teacher acted 
only as an intermediary, while the debate was conducted by the 
students themselves who were quite often defending different 
viewpoints. The teacher wound it up. 153 So CUTE and UWPC 
-CUWPC teachers were giving their students a certain amount 
of information on the subjects they were to study and at the 
same time trained them to think for themselves, express their 
views clearly and distinctly and make out their case with good 
arguments to bear them out. 

Chinese students often had top officials of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Comintern and the Profintern and of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU(B), speaking before them. They heard 
such personalities as N. K. Krupskaya, A. Lozovsky, D. Z. Ma- 
nuilsky, W. Pieck, J. V. Stalin and Sen Katayama. The students 
met with CPC leaders who came to Moscow, such as Deng 
Zhungxia, Qu Qiubo, Zhang Guotao and Zhou Enlai, who kept 
the students informed of the situation in China, gave lectures 
and talks. 

The organization of effective instruction of Chinese revolu¬ 
tionaries was hampered by a shortage of contemporary political, 
philosophical and economic literature in Chinese. That made it 
necessary for the educational institutions where students from 
China were trained to organize a special effort to compile 
manuals and other similar literature intended for Chinese rea- 
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ders. They also had to arrange for the requisite publications to 
be translated into Chinese and reprinted. The first steps were 
taken to this end as early as 1921. Under instructions from the 
Rector of the Communist University of the Toilers of the East, 
G. I. Broido, CUTE circle leaders and translators, including 
Russian-speaking Chinese, were obliged to translate lectures. 154 
Such practice was extensively applied later on at the UWPC and 
the CUWPC. Translated lectures and sometimes synopses were 
circulated in all kinds of ways: passed round in scrolls, dupli¬ 
cated, copied in wall newspapers. A special collection of trans¬ 
lated lectures was issued at the CUTE in 1925. 155 A widespread 
practice was to publish translations in the Chinese-language 
Jianjin bao (Forward) newspaper which appeared in Moscow 
late in 1925 and early in 1926. It was nominally the mouth¬ 
piece of the Preparatory Committee for Organizing the Asso¬ 
ciation of Chinese Emigres in Russia, while being actually pro¬ 
duced by Chinese CUTE students. The editor was Yu Lun 
(the penname of Liu Bouzian, subsequently prominent leader 
of the Communist movement in China). The circulation of some 
issues (altogether 20 issues appeared) came up to between 3,000 
and 6,000. 

Along with the translation of lectures, an extensive effort was 
under way at the CUTE and the UWPC-CUWPC to organize 
the translation into Chinese of works by Marx, Engels, and Lenin, 
documents of the Comintern and of the CPSU(B), and writ¬ 
ings by propagandists of Marxism. Originally, students from 
China made up brief synopses and summaries of Lenin’s works, 156 
and then passed on to regular classes of translation. Their 
translations were published mostly as pamphlets produced by 
screening at the CUTE and the UWPC-CUWPC printshops 
as well as pamphlets and books in the Chinese Worker Publish¬ 
ing House which was, to all intents and purposes, a subsidiary 
of the State Publishing House (Gosizdat). 

To keep Chinese students informed of the basic documents 
of the Comintern, the CPSU(B) and the CPC, of internation¬ 
al affairs and the progress of socialist development in the 
Sun Yatsen University issued, besides, a special Chinese journal 
Guoji pinglun (International Review) which, by content, re¬ 
sembled the Comintern’s International Press Correspondence 
while the CUWPC published an information journal Meizhou 
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yaolan (Weekly Review) and also Gunchan zazhi (Communist 
Journal) which carried works by leaders of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party and materials about the CUWPC. 

The staff and students both at the CUTE and at the UWPC- 
CUWPC as well as at the research establishments attached to 
them carried on a large amount of research. In 1922-1923, the 
CUTE had an office of social sciences which was a branch of 
the National Scientific Association of Orientology. In the spring 
of 1924, the CUTE set up an office of Orientology and colonial 
policy, which concentrated its efforts on making up an Orient¬ 
alist library. The latter was designed, first of all, to serve the 
academic process. It had 5,000 books stocked up in 1926 in 
spite of a dire book shortage. The office received the latest 
Orientalist publications in Western and some in Oriental lan¬ 
guages as well as 123 periodicals, including 82 magazines and 41 
newspapers. 157 Periodicals were coming from China, too. Chinese 
students studied hard under the guidance of the office staff. In 
1926, they helped put out a collection of charts illustrating the 
economy and imperialist exploitation of China. 

The so-called newspaper circles, originally established at the 
CUTE, were one of the ways used to attract students to research 
activity. In 1927, there were five national circles of that kind, 
including a Chinese one. The students were digesting some fac¬ 
tual material coming from China and making up news bulletins, 
charts and cartograms. 158 In January 1925, the CUTE set up 
a Research Group to enlist the services not only of professors 
of history but also of students at the top of the group. The 
group published a Declaration about the need to collect material, 
process it and pass it on for discussion, translation into foreign 
languages and publication. 159 Chinese students were invited to 
co-operate. 

A National and Colonial Research Association (NCPRA) 
was organized, with that group as its backbone, in Novem¬ 
ber 1927. During two years of its operation within the 
CUTE framework, 150 the Association played a great role in 
promoting the academic process at the University and contribut¬ 
ed towards getting it going at the UWPC-CUWPC. The 
NCPRA conducted Marxist-Leninist research into the social and 
economic problems of the East and prepared teaching and 
research staffs for Oriental Communist universities, including 


the CUTE and the UWPC-CUWPC. It had two sections, one 
dealing with the Soviet East and the other, with the Foreign 
East. In 1929, the latter drew up a course of instruction on 
Xinjian to be given not only at the CUTE but also at other acad¬ 
emic institutions. 161 

Speaking of research as it was organized at the Sun Yatsen 
University, it is worth noting that it had a Sinology Unit estab¬ 
lished soon after it had been founded. The plan the unit was 
working on comprised compiling a glossary, digesting two latest 
works on the history of China (including one by the outstanding 
exponent of the Chinese reformation movement, Liang Qichao) 
and preparing press reviews and other things. 162 On January 1, 
1928, the Sinology Unit was reorganized into a China Research 
Institute attached to the UWPC. 163 Both the unit and the insti¬ 
tute had a considerable number of Chinese students engaged in 
research. They worked in co-operation with the best of Marxist- 
educated Sinologists like M. Volin (the first Director of the 
China Research Institute, in charge of a history group), 
S A. Dalin (he was in charge of the Sinology Unit in 1927), 
P. A. Mif (who succeeded Volin as Director of the China Re¬ 
search Institute), M. G. Andreev, M. M. Kazanin, G. S. Kara- 
Murza, and G. B. Erenburg, to name just a few. 

Soviet members of the staff of the China Research Institute 
and the UWPC -CUWPC carried on extensive work in 
co-operation with Chinese students to resolve complex problems 
of reforming the Chinese written language. 164 University staff 
also attempted to standardize contemporary socio-political and 
socio-economic terms of the Chinese language. 165 A lithographi¬ 
cally printed Sino-Russian dictionary, which is still considered 
one of the best of its kind, was compiled and issued in 1927 
under the direction of V. S. Kolokolov, a leading member of 
the staff of the China Research Institute. 

A major element of the Marxist-Leninist training of Chi¬ 
nese students was the party political work launched with support 
and assistance from Soviet Communists with a view, first and 
foremost, to convincing the students that they were on the right 
track and to cultivate their fervent devotion to the cause of the 
revoluion. The abolition of the Moscow branches (district com¬ 
mittees) of the CPC and the Chinese Young Communist Lea¬ 
gue, whose leaders, like many of the early followers of Commu- 
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nism in China, had adhered to ultra-leftist views on the questions 
of ideological and theoretical training of the membership and 
party-building, in the summer of 1926, had a favourable effect 
on party work. The theory and practice of the top officials of 
those district committees have gone down in history as “raphael- 
ism” (after the assumed name of one of the leaders of the 
Moscow branch of the CPC in 1925-1926, Ren Zhuoxuan— 
Raphael. 166 It had another name—“Moscow Regionalism”. 167 

Prominent Chinese economist Sun Yefang (known also as 
Sung Liang, who studied in the USSR in the mid-1920s) quoted 
Ren Zhuoxuan in 1941 as having claimed, in particular, that 
“theoretical study is the concern of party leaders only”. 168 A 
special programme, drawn up by the “Raphaelists”, called “A 
Concrete Guide to the Work of Training” 169 , designed to regu¬ 
late all aspects of life of the members of the Moscow branches 
of the CPC and of the Young Communist League of China, 
actually banned Chinese students from “wasting time” studying 
theory. The extreme nationalism of the “Raphaelists” showed 
itself in that the Chinese revolutionaries who were just begin¬ 
ning to study scientific socialism were not permitted even to 
learn Russian. Now, regarding the principles of internal party 
life, the “Concrete Guide to the Work of Training” asserted 
textually the following: “We should destroy family, local, and 
national concepts . . . Destroy unity based on sentiments—sen¬ 
timental unity is petty bourgeois—We build our unity on Party 
interests . . . We must employ in our work for the Party the 
same kind of interest we have in love and literature—Love and 
literature are the foundation of romanticism”. 170 How amazingly 
similar this statement is to the comments by Bakunin and 
Nechaev in the “Revolutionary Catechism”: “The revolutionary 
is a dedicated man. He has neither personal interests, nor affairs, 
nor feelings, nor attachments, nor property, nor even a name... 
All feelings of affection, all the softening feelings of kinship, 
friendship, love and gratitude must be stifled in him by a unique 
and cold passion for the revolutionary cause. . . The nature of 
the true revolutionary excludes all romanticism, all sensitivity, 
all enthusiasm, and all involvement”. 171 

With “Raphaelism” defeated, a special role in Party educa¬ 
tional work began to be reserved for public party meetings and 
study circles on current political affairs in which practically all 






students participated. The meetings and circles discussed all 
the major issues of international life and socialist development 
in the USSR, resolutions of the Comintern congresses and ECCI 
plenary sessions, and the decisions of the congresses and confer¬ 
ences of the CPSU(B) and CPC, and the main problems of 
the internal life of the Universities themselves. The debates usual¬ 
ly resolved themselves into heated discussions, largely due to the 
well-thought-out conduct of the circle leaders and speakers at 
the meetings, normally members of the university staff and of 
the CPSU(B). Anyone engaged in the debate was free to state 
any opinion he liked provided he had scientific arguments to 
bear it out. The meetings were of great educational value, all 
the more so since, as I stated earlier on, the forms of the ideo¬ 
logical battle inside China’s political parties remained extremely 
backward in the context of the undeveloped social structure of 
Chinese society. 

Internationalist education was a major aspect of the Party 
work which members of the CUTE and UWPC—CUWPC 
staff carried on among the Chinese revolutionaries. Both univer¬ 
sities were real schools of proletarian internationalism. The men 
who were in charge always gave paramount attention to over¬ 
coming any form of ethnic strife among the students, rightfully 
presuming that “young Communists of the countries going through 
the age of primitive accumulation, with weak Communist organ¬ 
izations just a few years old, and few proletarian forces or none 
at all, cannot avoid being nationalist”. 172 

One of the ways of bringing students of different ethnic 
backgrounds together at the CUTE, where Chinese were study¬ 
ing side by side with working people of nearly a hundred 
nationalities, 173 was what came to be known as an ‘information 
trio’. There was, for example, an information trio composed of 
representatives of the Korean, Japanese and Chinese sectors. One 
of its objectives was to arrange an exchange of opinion between 
members of different sectors on matters concerning the academic 
process and university life as well as on the problems of the 
region. The trio’s major priority was to promote the co-opera¬ 
tion of the students of the three sectors “for subsequent joint 
work in the Far East”. 174 

UWPC students were in close contact with the multilingual 
staff of the CUTE. The students of both universities met in 
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joint sessions to mark various anniversary dates in the life of 
the Chinese people, gave recitals and staged theatricals. For 
example, the CUTE and UWPC students gathered together 
three times in the first half of 1926. Their first meeting in the 
CUTE community centre was devoted to the third anniversary of 
the February 1923 strike of the workers of the Beijing-Hankou 
Railway. The meeting they held on February 7 was attended by 
students of over 70 nationalities, apart from the Chinese. On 
March 12, the multiracial student body of the CUTE and the 
UWPC assembled again, this time in commemoration of the an¬ 
niversary of Sun Yatsen’s death. A little later representatives of 
both universities attended a meeting to see off Hu Hanmin, an 
influential Guomindang leader, who was leaving for Moscow. 17 ® 
CUTE students as well as those of other educational institutions 
of Moscow—the Sverdlov Communist University, the Markhlevs¬ 
ky Communist University of Western Ethnic Minorities 170 also 
often attended lectures at the UWPC, particularly those given 
for the entire student body—on the history of the Chinese revo¬ 
lutionary movement and the history of social formations. 177 

An important element of the internationalist education of 
Chinese youth was numerous student organizations at the CUTE 
and UWPC-CUWFC—community centres, academic and edu¬ 
cational councils, boards of monitors, executive boards, health and 
physical training councils, mutual assistance funds, auditing com¬ 
missions and courts of honour. The internal organization of both 
universities was built on the principles of a commune. The chair¬ 
man and other officials of a commune were elected at a general 
membership meeting. They were responsible for keeping discip¬ 
line, assisting the administration in economic and other affairs, 
organizing student recreation and publishing wall newspapers. 
The communes had mutual assistance funds at their disposal. 178 

Throughout the period of their stay in the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese students felt deep friendship on the part of Soviet people. 
Sheng Youe recalls the tremendous enthusiasm and joy of Soviet 
working people welcoming news about the National Revolu¬ 
tionary Army of China moving into Shanghai on March 22, 
1927: “A wave of joy seemed to sweep across Russia”, Sheng 
Youe writes. “There were meetings of celebration in Leningrad, 
Kharkov, Odessa, Kiev, and many other cities, some of the con¬ 
gratulatory messages of which were published in Pravda ”, 179 




The Soviet people’s friendly disposition, their fraternal assistance 
and solidarity with the Chinese Revolution were a major factor 
of the internationalist education of Chinese students. During 
their stay in Soviet Russia most of them gained a good deal of 
experience in actual vocational and technical work at industrial 
enterprises in Moscow. The CUWPC administration, for exam¬ 
ple, unequivocally set themselves the task of enabling students who 
had no trade at all to learn those of spinners, weavers, fitters 
and electricians. Apart from working at Moscow’s plants and 
factories, CUWPC students trained in mechanical and engineer¬ 
ing shops within the framework of the university itself. The 
CUWPC curricula reserved a certain amount of time for the 
students to learn factory trades. 180 

Along with actual work at factories, Chinese students parti¬ 
cipated in educational and propaganda activities, as well as 
trade union and YCL work at enterprises. In the 1926/27 acad¬ 
emic year, for example, CUTE students were assigned, in agree¬ 
ment with the Krasnaya Presnya District Committee of the 
CPSU(B), to 24 metal-working, chemical, printing and other 
establishments whose party organizations helped them gain a cer¬ 
tain amount of experience in organizing the masses. 181 

The students were trained and educated amid hectic ideolog¬ 
ical and political controversy. A certain influence was exer¬ 
cised on some of the students by the Trotskyite opposition which 
operated first overtly until the end of 1927 and then covertly 
at international schools. A Trotskyite underground organization 
was formed within the UWPC in August 1928. 182 It maintained 
close contact with the underground Trotskyite leadership in Mos¬ 
cow and received direct instructions from it. Its supporters staged 
meetings and debates and contributed their articles to wall news¬ 
papers, seeking to make the students distrust the course of the 
Comintern and the decisions of the ECCI-led Sixth Congress 
of the CPC and strove to rally all the disgruntled, doubting and 
wavering individuals behind themselves. The Trotskyites’ strug¬ 
gle against the Comintern attracted for a time some members of 
the CPC and YCL who studied at the Sun Yatsen University 
and succumbed to a feeling of despair and pessimism following 
the defeat of the Revolution of 1925-1927. The Trotskyites 
teamed up with the so-called University Workers Oppositionists 
consisting of students of working-class background displeased 



with a crowded curriculum as well as some nationalistically- 
minded members of the CPC and the Guomindang 188 and “van- 
guardists” of the YCL. 184 The latter were, as a matter of fact, 
trying to get out of the control of the party bodies, speaking out 
for the Young Communist League to play some “vanguard” role 
vis-a-vis the Party. 

An unfavourable effect was produced on students by certain 
tactical mistakes of some Comintern leaders who largely adhered 
to “left”-sectarian views on the role of the national bourgeoisie 
in the Chinese Revolution and the social character of the Guo- 
mindang and overestimated the level of the capitalist develop, 
ment of China and the degree of the class self-awareness of 
the working masses. 186 A “left”-sectarian influence on Chinese 
students was exercised by the Indian revolutionary M. N. Roy 18 " 
who spoke before the students of the CUTE and the UWPC. 187 
What made it easier for his ideas to produce their effect was, 
in particular, that the Chinese Communists were urged to give 
preference to a study of Roy’s views, as recorded in the Comin¬ 
tern’s “Supplementary Theses”, adopted by the Second Congress 
of the Comintern, by Stalin who repeatedly insisted on the CPC 
proceeding from Roy’s theses rather than Lenin’s precepts. 

Once in Soviet Russia, a new world that was in a state of 
flux and quest, Chinese youth could not avoid experiencing the 
strongest emotion and impatience. “A youngster from the East”, 
Qu Qiubo wrote, “full of ardent hopes, fragile, weak in body 
and soul, was overwhelmed by the entire diversity of new impres¬ 
sions and new sounds”. 188 The Chinese actively supported all 
new and unusual forms of student organizations—communes, 
courts of honour, numerous clubs and circles. All that, unques¬ 
tionably, produced a positive effect on students, contributed 
towards spreading communist influence among them and stimu¬ 
lated social activity. At the same time, young revolutionaries had 
a burning desire to do the same thing that had been done in 
Russia in their own country by whatever way they could. Such 
an ambition quite often led Chinese youth, who had not enough 
experience and knowledge, to develop leftist and reckless aspira¬ 
tions. 

Leftist sentiments were likewise stimulated by the fact that 
resolutions and decisions of the Comintern, used in the proc¬ 
ess of instruction provided for Chinese students, were not quite 
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accurate and sometimes even distorted in a leftist sense. 189 

There were certain shortcomings in the academic process, too, 
the principal one being the inadequacy of Oriental, above all, 
Chinese material in the curricula. According to N. N. Timo¬ 
feeva, the CUTE had come right up to resolving the problem of 
“orientalizing” social and economic disciplines only upon the 
creation of the NCPRA (i.e., at the end of 1927). 190 Oriental 
problems accounted for only 35% of the course of general history 
at the CUTE even in the 1935/36 academic year (10% in pre¬ 
ceding years). 191 That circumstance, resulting as it did from the 
overall inadequacy of the Marxist analysis of the social and 
economic development of Oriental countries at the time, could 
not but lead to the students more effectively learning and digest¬ 
ing the material on the history and social evolution of the 
countries of the West than those of the East, and were often 
prone to certain scholastic tendencies. 

The latter circumstance, however, was quite natural. It was, 
as a matter of fact, an indication of the inevitable stage of 
the theoretical progress of Chinese revolutionaries who had gen¬ 
erally grasped the essence of the ideas of Marx and Lenin 
during their term of instruction but had not completely realized 
the creative character of the most advanced social theory. Now, 
an aptitude for a flexible application of the Marxist method to 
the specific conditions of the revolutionary struggle was developed 
by the best representatives of the Chinese Communist move¬ 
ment later on as they got more involved in revolutionary activ¬ 
ities at home. It had taken years of persistent struggle, gains 
and failures for the knowledge acquired at the educational insti¬ 
tutions of Soviet Russia to be transplanted from the realm of 
theory into the plane of political practice. 

However, that detracts nothing from the value of the assis¬ 
tance which the Comintern and the CPSU(B) lent to the Chi¬ 
nese Revolution in the theoretical training of the Marxist hard 
core and in the ideological and organizational evolution of the 
Communist Party of China. 

The international schools of the USSR played a great part 
in propagating Marxism among radical Chinese youth and con¬ 
tributing towards extensive penetration of the ideas of the October 
Revolution into China. They were the best educational insti- 
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tutions by the standards of the day which trained competent 
leadership of the communist and national liberation movements 
in that country. One will be perfectly justified in applying to 
them the comment made by the Qian jin bao newspaper addressed 
to the UWPC: “The Sun Yatsen University is a product of 
the October Revolution, it is unique and has nothing to match 
it in history. In the narrow sense of the word, it is the training 
ground to produce fighters for the liberation of the Chinese 
nation and, in the larger sense, it is a powerful impulse for the 
Chinese and world revolutions”. 192 The operation of these schools 
can rightfully be regarded as an important landmark not only in 
the history of Soviet-Chinese friendship but also in the history 
of the national liberation and Communist movements in China. 
It is in Soviet Russia that quite a number of young Chinese com¬ 
ing to Moscow to study for the first time absorbed advanced 
social ideas and joined the revolutionary struggle. Many non- 
party democrats and left Guomindang supporters joined the 
Communist Party while studying in Moscow. 

The assistance which the Comintern and the CPSU(B) lent 
to the Chinese Revolution in leadership training and the persist¬ 
ent and thoughtful work with the Chinese revolutionaries who 
were studying in the USSR proved to be one of the most impor¬ 
tant factors in promoting the evolution and advancement of the 
Marxist-Leninist and internationalist trends in the CPC. The 
help given by the international movement of Communists to 
the heroic people of China in every stage of their struggle con¬ 
clusively attests to the effect of proletarian internationalism seen 
by Communists as a principle which demands “first, that the 
interests of the proletarian struggle in any one country should 
be subordinated to the interests of that struggle on a world-wide 
scale, and, second, that a nation which is achieving victory over 
the bourgeoisie should be able and willing to make the greatest 
national sacrifices for the overthrow of international capital.” 193 
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ternationalists in Russia and Some Questions of the National Libera¬ 
tion Movement. . .. p. 102). 

" N. A. Popov, Chinese Units in Defence of the Soviet Republic in 
the Civil War, p. 120; by the same author, Chinese Proletarians in 
the Civil War in Russia, p. 35 (both in Russian). 

“ V. M. Ustinov, Chinese Communist Organizations in Soviet Rus¬ 
sia, p. 44 (in Russian). 

* ! Pravda, June 30, 1920. 

•’ The first Chinese Communists who appeared in Russia at the time 
had a very weak background in theory. They did not see that the 
short-term prospect in China was for a national, rather than socialist, 
revolution. They thought an external, military factor to be basic to 
that revolution (for more on that see the article by M. A. Persits in 
this book). 

“ Quoted from M. A. Persits, Eastern Internationalists in Russia and 
Some Questions of the National Liberation Movement. . ., p. 103. 

“ See V. M. Ustinov, Chinese Communist Organizations in Soviet 
Russia, p. 45 (in Russian). 

Sec M. A. Persits, Eastern Internationalists in Russia and Some 
Questions of the National Liberation Movement, p. 114. 

*' Liu Qian, no biography available. 

" M. A. Persits, Eastern Interntaionalists in Russia and Some Ques¬ 
tions of the National Liberation Movement. .., p. 114. 

" Yang Mingzhai arrived in Russia before the overthrow of tsarism. 
After the October Revolution he joined the CPSU(B). In 1920 
under instructions from the Vladivostok Branch of the CPSU(B), 
he accompanied, as interpreter, a group of high Comintern officials 
sent to China to contact the revolutionary movement. He worked in 
Moscow until 1927, and then was one of the CPC leadership in 
Tianjin. Liu Changsheng (he was known also under another assumed 
name, Luo Ying; his true name was Wang Xiangbo, 1904-1967) 
arrived in Russia in 1922. He worked as a stevedore in Vladivostok 
and was active in the local transport workers’ union. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the CPSU(B) from 1923, and a member of the CPC from 
1928. Alternate member of the Seventh CPC Central Committee and 
a full member of the Eighth CPC Central Committee. Vice-Chair¬ 
man of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions from 1953 to 
1967. He was killed by hungweibings on January 20, 1967. 

7 ' One of the central government bodies of the RSFSR and the USSR 
in 1917-1924. 

n Zhizn natsionalnostei, May 28, 1921. 

Intensive training of Chinese Party and government officials for 
work within the Chinese community in Russia went on in the 
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meantime. An International Institute of Education was opened for 
the purpose in Vladivostok in 1931. It had two departments: Chi¬ 
nese and Korean, (see Vestnik Dalnevostochnogo otdeleniya AN SSSR, 
Nos. 1-2, 1932, p. 34. 

The Second Congress of the Communist International. Proceedings 
of the Petrograd Session of July 17th, and of the Moscow Sessions of 
July 19th—August 7th 1920, Publ. Office of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, Moscow, 1920, p. 146. 

u Zhizn natsionalnostei, January 13, 1921. 

" Pod znamenem Ilyicha, May 8, 1926. According to other sources, the 
decision to inaugurate a special Party and government school for 
working people of outlying Eastern provinces was taken by the Cent¬ 
ral Committee of the CPSU(B) back in January 1921 (see Zhizn 
natsionalnostei, January 26, 1921). 

Ibid. On April 18, 1924, the CUTE was placed under the auspices 
of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR, following the abo¬ 
lition of the People’s Commissariat for the Affairs of Nationalities. 
From 1929 to 1937 (right up to its reorganization) it was under the 
control of the National and Colonial Problems Research Association, 
and in 1937-1938—under the Presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR. The CUTE was closed down in 1938. 

See Zhizn natsionalnostei, May 22, 1921; Collected Ordinances and 
Regulations of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government, Moscow, 
No. 36, 1921, p. 194; Pod znamenem Ilyicha , May 8, 1926. 

Zhizn natsionalnostei, May 14, 1921. 

” See Zhizn natsionalnostei, May 22, 1921; Pod znamenem Ilyicha, 
May 8, 1926. It is worth noting that by the time the CUTE was 
opened, there already existed educational establishments in Soviet 
Russia which provided Marxist-Leninist training for activists of the 
national liberation and communist movements in the countries of 
the Near and Middle East. For instance, a Socialist Eastern Acad¬ 
emy was opened to this end in Baku in 1920 (see Kommunist 
(Baku), October 15, 1920). The first group of students completed 
their term of instruction at the advance courses of the Eastern Ac¬ 
tion and Propaganda Council in mid-January 1921 (see Zhizn natsio¬ 
nalnostei, March 17, 1921). The CUTE, however, was the first school 
for systematic training of revolutionaries from most Eastern countries, 
including China. 

" The reorganization of the UWPC into a Communist higher school 
(reshaping of curricula, political party work, modification of the rules 
of admission) dragged on right up to the begining of the 1929/30 
academic year (See G. V. Yefimov, “From the History of the Com¬ 
munist University of Working People of China”, Problemy Dalnego 
Vostoka, No. 2, 1977, p. 173. 

" Gungchan zazhi, No. 1, 1920, p. 5. 

*’ The University’s Chinese name was changed only once, in 1928. 
Until the autumn of 1928, it was “Sun Zhungshan daxue” (“Sun 
Yatsen University”), and then “Zhungguo laodong gungchanzhui 
daxue” (“Communist University of Working People of China”). 
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behind the changed character of this movement. (For more details 
about the “Diligent Work and Judicious Learning” movement in 
Western Europe, see Y. Y. Staburova, Anarchism in China , pp. 
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of China, p. 173 (in Russian). 

> n Ibid. 
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1927, several months ahead of the end of the term. They were called 
upon by the Executive Committee of the Comintern to go to China 
with ECCI representative M. N. Roy and a member of the Polit¬ 
buro of the CPC Central Committee, Tan Pingshan. 

The Nanchang Uprising was started by Communists in the units of 
the National Revolutionary Army of the Guomindang in Nanchang, 
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THE LEFT FORCES 
AND THE ISLAMIC REGIME 
IN IRAN (1979-1983) 


By S. L. Agaev 

With the national democratic struggle gaining in scope and 
intensity in the developing countries, the Communists and other 
left forces have to tackle fundamentally new problems which do 
not lend themselves to customary solutions. The new, sometimes 
unmatched situations arising in some countries require a special 
theoretical study which has often to be made during the course 
of day-to-day revolutionary battles and an intense ideological 
struggle. The simultaneously growing importance of the policy 
of rallying all national patriotic forces together within a unit¬ 
ed progressive front makes it imperative for the Communist 
and Workers’ parties to do their best to discover the particular 
ways and means of contributing towards the ideological evolu¬ 
tion of the left-radical organizations in the direction of revolu¬ 
tionary democratism and that of revolutionary democrats in the 
direction of scientific socialism. 

The achievement of these objectives is hampered, as a rule, 
by the low level of the social consciousness of the masses and 
often by the involvement in the revolutionary movement of some 
conservative-minded political forces which quite frequently se¬ 
cure a leading role for themselves rather easily in these condi¬ 
tions. However, the relapses of dogmatism and sectarianism 
which are possible in situations of this kind as well as other 
mistakes of a theoretical, tactical and strategic character detract 
nothing from the heroism and self-sacrifice of the left parties 
and organizations and their boundless devotion to the cause of 
the national and social emancipation of the working people of 
their respective countries. 

A large-scale anti-monarchist and anti-imperialist revolution¬ 
ary movement got under way in Iran in early 1978, involving 
practically all social groups, except a sprinkling of the big finan* 
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cial and industrial bourgeoisie closely connected with the Shah’s 
court and transnational corporations. The united front that had 
been spontaneously established to oppose the monarchy and 
American imperialism brought together the workers of modern 
and traditional (artisan and semi-artisan) enterprises, traditional 
urban middle classes (small-time and medium businessmen, trades¬ 
men and handicraftsmen), the “new” middle classes (those 
of “liberal professions”, scientific and technical staffs, employees 
of the public and private sectors, and students), marginal ele¬ 
ments (such as hawkers, pedlars, day labourers, etc.), “career” 
rag-tag proletarians and numerous masses of rural migrants, 
knocked out of their villages in the last decade by the Shah’s 
agrarian reforms, who had either joined the already overcrowded 
urban underground world or found refuge and support in the 
communities formed by mosques. It is the last two groups, which 
had just awakened to political life but were not yet versant in 
politics and were unlettered for the most part that constituted 
the main strike force of the revolution. 

Because of that and a number of other natural factors, 1 the 
revolutionary movement in Iran followed religious slogans and 
developed under the direct control of the Muslim (Shiite) 
clergy. In the specific conditions that had developed in the 
country, this interclass social group turned out, at a certain stage, 
to be capable of expressing the immediate demands of the nation¬ 
al democratic struggle, connected with the elimination of the 
monarchy and imperialist domination, in a form that was the 
easiest for the masses to grasp. The powerful, if spontaneous, 
drive of large sections of the people for social justice and a 
major overhaul of public life in keeping with distinctive nation¬ 
al and cultural traditions found expression in the slogans of 
the “Islamic Republic” and “universal Islamic justice”, which 
had been put forward by religious leaders. 

However, the national democratic aspirations of the masses 
were expressed by the clergy, naturally, as much as they reflect¬ 
ed, their own corporative interests. Those interests consisted, 
however, in creating such social conditions as could perpetuate 
the foundations of the social and economic status of the ministers 
of religion and keep them in political control. That predeter¬ 
mined the major distinguishing features of the action programme 
of the clergy—anti-Western (traditionalist and largely even fun- 




damentalist) in its main thrust, Islamic integrationist by its polit¬ 
ical content and petty-bourgeois-populist by its social orienta¬ 
tion. These distinguishing features showed themselves in full 
measure upon the achievement of the short-term goal of the 
revolutionary struggle—the deposition of the Shah’s regime; but 
even after that they showed themselves sometimes in such a 
form as to be easily identified in the public mind with a commit¬ 
ment to consistent anti-imperialism, building up the alliance of 
all popular forces and assuring common well-being. 

The unity of different elements of the clergy, based on their 
common corporative interests, did not, naturally, prevent them 
from having their intrinsic contradictions which were a more 
or less adequate reflection of social antagonisms. The clergy could 
be clearly seen to be divided into an extremist radical group, 
conservative centre, a moderate liberal wing and all other politi¬ 
cal currents that existed in society. But the presence of real com¬ 
mon foe, the Shah’s regime, and of a potential one—among 
those social-political forces in the revolutionary camp which 
could oppose the political supremacy of the clergy and the imple¬ 
mentation of their action programme, prompted most religious 
leaders to restrain, at least, their internal strife, if not to compose 
their differences. The close cohesion of the clergy was a major 
condition of effective struggle for the achievement of its ultimate 
objectives and—as an indispensable component—for the consol¬ 
idation of the Islamic political movement that was taking shape 
under the auspices of the ministers of religion and incorporating 
representatives of practically all social groups. 

Now, the heart and soul of this most powerful political move¬ 
ment in Iran was the Ayatollah (otherwise known as Imamj 
Ruhollah Mousawi Khomeini who not only successfully regu¬ 
lated the relationship of the centripetal and centrifugal tenden¬ 
cies among the various groups of the clerical camp, but became 
a near absolute arbiter of the “balance of forces” that had devel¬ 
oped in the country between the Islamic and other political 
trends—liberal and left. 

The liberal movement—generally pro-bourgeois but with var¬ 
ious shades of domestic and foreign policy orientation (ranging 
from pro-Western to nationalist)—was made up primarily of 
representatives of the “new” urban middle classes whose specific- 
interests rather markedly diverged from the aspirations of the 
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clergy. Some of them held purely secular positions while others 
regarded the Shiite brand of Islam as no more than a cultural 
tradition, an expression of national identity and, accordingly, 
the “facing” of what was, essentially, a liberal democratic re¬ 
gime after Western (bourgeois) or social-democratic models. The 
ideal of Shiite theocracy, cherished by the clergy, though clothed 
in modern forms of parliamentary representation, repelled 
not only the manifestly pro-Western right-wing liberals, not only 
the left-liberal (nationalist and socio-democratic in spirit) cir¬ 
cles but also the Islamic-minded centre liberals. 

The right-wing trend within the liberal camp had totally 
discredited itself in the last couple of months that the monarchy 
was still there. The consent of Shahpur Bakhtiar, the leader of the 
pro-Western right-wing liberals, to accept the post of Prime 
Minister offered to him by the Shah and his attempts to stem 
the revolutionary wave “from above” received no open support 
even among the majority of the liberals who preferred to join 
the common front of the anti-Shah and anti-imperialist struggle 
in the context of the mounting nation-wide popular movement. 
In the social aspect, Bakhtiar s policy reflected the interests of 
big and medium business whose representatives spoke up for 
continued capitalist development, but without the political ex¬ 
cesses of the Shah’s authoritarian regime. 

The left movement—generally, a popular, anti-imperialist and 
anti-capitalist movement—was formed essentially of representa¬ 
tives of the educated urban classes and various sections of work¬ 
ing people connected, in one way or another, with modern or 
near-modern forms of production. The incomplete process of 
capitalist differentiation of society and the consequent immatu¬ 
rity of class contradictions predetermined the diversity of the 
left movement which, along with the Marxist-Leninist People’s 
Party of Iran (Tudeh), comprised different paramilitary youth 
organizations which were in various stages of evolution from 
left radicalism to revolutionary democratism. The most impor¬ 
tant among them were the “Self-Sacrificing Guerrillas of the 
Iranian People” (Fedayeen) and “Fighters for the Sacred Cause 
of the Iranian People” (Mojahedin). Small left-radical factions 
broke away from these organizations at every turn of the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle in the conditions that had developed in the 
country, adding to what was already a motley spectrum of left- 
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extremist forces which did not, however, have any social weight 
to speak of. 

The People’s Party of Iran (PPI) the country’s oldest 
party represented the most organized contingent of the left 
forces, though considerably weakened by reprisals. Banned since 
1949, it had to shift the centre of its activity abroad in the 
early 1950s. For about fifteen years, the Tudeh Party, taking 
advantage of any opportunity to engage in the anti-monarchist 
and anti-imperialist struggle, supported and spread all of Ayatol¬ 
lah Khomeini’s pronouncements against the Shah and US impe¬ 
rialism. Having resumed its practical activities in the country 
with the start of the revolutionary movement, the Tudeh Party 
declared that it was totally behind all the (anti-Shah and anti¬ 
imperialist) revolutionary initiatives of the clergy and recogniz¬ 
ed, wholly and entirely, the Imam’s leading role in the Revo¬ 
lution. The Party’s top priority was party-building which it had 
to carry on in the difficult conditions of the revolutionary strug¬ 
gle. 2 

The organization of the Fedayeen, which had taken shape in 
the latter half of the 1960s in the context of the guerrilla strug¬ 
gle against the Shah’s regime, declared itself to be an “inde¬ 
pendent Marxist-Leninist” group. To make out its case for armed 
methods of struggle, it argued that it had to take the working 
class and other anti-dictatorial and anti-imperialist forces out 
of the state of “apathy and indifference”, show them the vulner¬ 
ability of the Shah’s regime and thereby contribute towards 
their organizing, advancing their political understanding and 
going over from passive support for the embattled guerrilla van¬ 
guard to active involvement in combat operations. 3 However, 
from the latter half of the 1970s, the Fedayeen drastically reduced 
the scale of their armed action, concentrating on under¬ 
ground political activities. In the revolution that had developed 
from 1978 on, they combined their participation in nation-wide 
peaceful demonstrations with local armed actions. Yet, all the 
time they had to oppose the attempts of the clergy to keep them 
isolated from the mainstream of the anti-Shah struggle. In 
their statements they emphasized the importance of “ideological 
pluralism” in the revolutionary movement since “any claim to 
monopoly over our revolution would only result in undermin¬ 
ing” it. 4 
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The organization of the Mojahedin, which had been formed 
at about the same time as the organization of the Fedayeen and 
which had traversed just about the same road from guerrilla 
fighting to underground political activity and back again to local 
armed actions, 5 tried right from the start to “unite” the dogmas 
of the Islamic religion with the precepts of Marxism, recogniz¬ 
ing it as a “guide to action”; and for that reason it was called 
“Islamic-Marxist”. Although on the eve of the revolution, the 
religious activists dissociated themselves from “purely” Marxist 
elements, 0 the organization of the Mojahedin remained the left¬ 
most and the most democratic group at the junction of the secu¬ 
lar and Islamic revolutionary forces. In the course of the anti- 
Shah struggle, the Mojahedin exhibited their unmistakable 
desire for a closer relationship with Khomeini’s supporters, who, 
however, treated them with reserve—as the left that were using 
Islamic ideology for their own ends. 

One thing that distinguished relations between the three main 
contingents of the left forces just before and during the anti- 
Shah struggle was the absence of any official contacts or tacti¬ 
cal alliances, mutual estrangement and sometimes even ill-feel¬ 
ing. For example, the Fedayeen kept publicly accusing Tudeh 
of “right-wing opportunism” while Tudeh accused the Fedayeen 
of “infantile leftism”. That, naturally, did not contribute to re¬ 
solving what was the common problem for all left forces—that 
of creating a broad national and political base, while the clergy 
could still use what remained, in particular, of the consequences 
of the reformist policy of the Shah’s regime among the industrial 
proletariat (which was incidentally, even less numerous than 
civil servants). Because of the characteristic uncertainty of social 
and class frontiers and the consequent motley political spectrum, 
the Islamic trend was least prone to rupture at class and polit¬ 
ical levels in virtue of its populist-integrationist programme 
which was easy for the public mind to grasp. 

The undivided control of the revolutionary movement by the 
clergy was shaken only once (and not for long) during the 
armed uprising of February 9-11, 1979. 

Khomeini was committed to a peaceful power takeover and 
regarded it both as a logical consummation of the methods of 
“militant non-violence”, which he had encouraged until then, 
and as the best way of keeping the revolutionary tide within 
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Islamir banks and getting it to produce an “Islamic Republic”. 

I he driving motives were simple enough: to avoid an armed 
confrontation of the people with the army and a possible strength¬ 
ening, in such circumstances, of the left organizations, espe¬ 
cially the Fedayeen and the Mojahedin, which were all the time 
calling for armed struggle. Intense negotiations between the emis¬ 
saries of Khomeini and Bakhtiar, who operated through inter¬ 
mediaries, with the participation of representatives of the Armed 
Forces, in one form or another, went on right up to February 
11. 7 

Flowever, all top-crust combinations turned out to be upset. 
The attempt of the Shah's Guard of “immortals” to “punish” 
the ground staff of an air base outside Tehran in the evening 
of February 9 for having been involved in popular demonstra¬ 
tions the day before sparked off an armed uprising in Tehran. 
The strike back against the “immortals”, by large masses with 
detachments of the Fedayeen and the Mojahedin, as well as 
small armed groups of PPI members at their head, resolved itself 
into an all-out rising against the old regime. 

As the rising went on, the religious quarters almost completely 
lost control over the situation. But once it triumphed, the clergy 
rather easily and quickly regained their leading positions among 
the revolutionary masses, who saw them as their natural leaders, 
and then completely cut the left forces off from the real sources 
of political power. 8 

The events on February 9-11, which Khomeini rather pre¬ 
sumptuously called an “Islamic Revolution”, made it quite clear 
once more that the balance of social-class forces at grass-roots 
level changed heavily in favour of the religious leadership. The 
strike force of the uprising -the organizations of the Fedayeen 
and the Mojahedin not being political parties in the full sense 
of the term, found themselves ill-prepared in the new conditions 
to lead the masses. 

So the revolution won out; power passed to Khomeini’s fol¬ 
lowers. 


The first day of the victory of the armed uprising turned out 
to be the last day of that relative unity which had existed with¬ 
in the Iranian political opposition throughout the entire period 
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of the anti-Shah revolutionary actions from January 1978 to 
February 1979. The unanimous joint struggle of all political 
organizations for overthrowing the monarchist regime gave way 
to a close confrontation of diversified and often conflicting con¬ 
cepts of Iran’s republican future. 

The effort to preserve the popular unity which had earlier 
been achieved at grass-roots level assumed added significance 
in the new setting. The left organizations generally (though each 
in its own way) strove to make this unity work for the revo¬ 
lutionary process to move on along the national democratic 
track beyond the framework of capitalism. However, the top 
clergy, who had established supreme control over state power, 
used that unity for a different purpose, to wit, for institutional¬ 
izing an “Islamic Republic” with its religious-egalitarian ideal 
dating from the times of the Prophet Muhammad and Imam 
Ali. 

It was by no means a simple thing for such a purpose to be 
achieved in the context of a modern (or even half-modern) state 
which was, besides, at the height of a revolutionary upsurge. 
Without the aid of technocracy, the clergy could not at once 
lay hold on all basic instruments of running society, while at¬ 
tempts at establishing “order and security” indispensable for a 
change-over to “Islamic rule” could have discredited the reli¬ 
gious leaders in the eyes of the revolutionary-minded masses and 
thereby strengthened the positions of the left forces. 

Ayatollah Khomeini, unofficial Head of State, who exercised 
the broadest-ever and in no way limited powers, must have per¬ 
fectly realized all the dangers and, equally, possibilities of the 
situation that had arisen. His choice of Mehdi Bazargan (engi¬ 
neer by training), representative of the pro-Islamic and reform¬ 
ist-minded centre-liberal establishment, as Prime Minister as 
early as February 5, 1979, gave quite a few political advantages 
to the clergy. Bazargan had the support not only of the greater 
part of liberal intellectuals, both moderate and close to the left 
elements, but also of market traders, small and middle business¬ 
men, employees of public and private enterprises, and officers 
of the Armed Forces. That could certainly help retain overall 
control over the situation in the country, all the more so since 
the new Premier came out at once for the revolution to be 
terminated as the Shah’s regime had been overthrown. 
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True, the desire to restore “order”, common to the leader of 
the Revolution and to the Prime Minister, meant different 
things: it was a means for the former and an end for the latter. 
But that is just what gave the religious top leadership, now en¬ 
trenched as sovereign power, an opportunity to use the policy 
of a civilian cabinet in their own interest without losing the 
prestige of the “fathers of the nation”. So by having the Prime 
Minister set out to dismantle the revolutionary committees and 
revolutionary tribunals, which had arisen as a result of the revo¬ 
lutionary initiative of the masses during the course of the anti- 
Shah struggle, the clergy brought those primary institutions of 
people’s rule under their full control, converting them into an 
instrument of the “Islamic Revolution”. The same happened to 
the self-management committees of factory and office staffs. On 
the other hand, while giving undeclared support to Bazargan in 
restoring the old army and security agencies as instruments of 
stabilizing the general situation, the clergy formed their own 
pretorian “Islamic Revolution Corps” of unemployed youth 
devoted to Khomeini to the extent of self-sacrifice. 

In the social field, the basic differences between the supreme 
religious authority and the Cabinet arose from the way they 
reflected the interests of small and middle commercial and busi¬ 
ness capital constituting their main class base. The policy of 
religious leaders expressed those interests not directly, nor con¬ 
sciously and consistently, but just by its general objective sub¬ 
stance. Subjectively, for the clergy as a group anxious to uphold 
its right to exist, it was more important to meet the immediate 
needs of the mass of the people making up its main political base 
of support in creating an “Islamic Republic”. The Bazargan gov¬ 
ernment, on the other hand, was pressing for the middle and 
small commercial and business elements to turn to account forth¬ 
with the positive achievements of the Revolution, which the 
clergy had objectively helped promote but could not use in full 
measure because of its integrationist-populist policy. 

For all the distinctions, Khomeini’s Islamic populism found 
more or less effective expression for a while in the social reform¬ 
ism of Bazargan who, under pressure from the clergy, had to 
carry through a whole series of patriarchal, charitable and pater¬ 
nalist measures. Largely due to that, numerous instances of social 
protest which took place in the country during the first few 
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months after the February victory, did not amount to full-scale 
opposition to the authorities. All that various population groups 
demanded was the earliest possible satisfaction of those of their 
aspirations which they associated with the victorious popular 
revolution and which, they thought, had already found expres¬ 
sion in the slogans of the religious leadership about “universal 
Islamic justice”. At the same time, a number of measures of 
an objectively anti-imperialist character, affecting also the posi¬ 
tions of a limited stratum of the local monopolistic bourgeoisie, 
were carried out within the limits of the clergy’s anti-Western 
isolationist ambitions. 

Bazargan, who originally expected to have his government 
rule unchallenged, tendered his resignations many times from 
March 1979 on in protest at the restriction of the powers allowed 
to him. And, indeed, the operation of all his ministries was 
not only controlled but often duplicated by a kind of shadow 
Cabinet formed of clericals. Each time Khomeini declined the re¬ 
quests addressed to him so as not to create favourable conditions 
for the opposition political forces whose relative loyalty to the 
Imam himself was assured just by the Bazargan government act¬ 
ing as a buffer. At the same time, he refrained from giving un¬ 
qualified support to the Premier to avoid being equated with 
the government which the public accused of encroaching on the 
revolutionary gains, but which turned out, after all, to be no 
more than a helpless adjunct of the ruling clergy. Finding his 
way perfectly well in the dialectics of a “stabilizing conflict,” 
Khomeini, like a rabid integrationist, would not publicly support 
any one of the political groups (including Islamic), leaving it 
to all of them to fight out the right to interpret the “Imam’s 
line”. 

The extremely involved situation, which had developed in the 
country following the February victory, was exacerbated by gen¬ 
eral disarray at lower levels and thoroughly disguised artful po¬ 
litical scheming in the “higher-ups”. It markedly affected the 
situation in the left camp. The close and informal co-operation, 
typical of the activities of the left forces throughout the entire 
period of anti-Shah revolutionary action, especially in the days 
of the February armed uprising, did not lead to the creation or 
the necessary conditions for tactical, let alone organized, alli¬ 
ances even between the groups which followed generally similar 
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policy guidelines. For all the certain community of the short¬ 
term demands and ultimate objectives, the three major left forces 
of Iran—the Fedayeen, Mojahedin and Tudeh abided by 
dissimilar political lines regarding the new regime. 

The Tudeh Party declared right after the February revolution 
that it was ready to “earnestly support all the decisions” of the 
new authorities, 9 designed to meet the immediate needs of the 
people, and that it based its strategy and tactics on uncondition¬ 
al support for the “Imam’s revolutionary, anti-imperialist line”. 
It sought to explain its attitude to the new regime by stressing 
the need to foil the plots of imperialism and the domestic coun¬ 
ter-revolution and create opportunities for the government to 
meet the aspirations of the people. 10 In other cases, Tudeh 
motivated its position by stating that Khomeini represented a 
“popular majority”, i.e., a united popular front spontaneously 
established at grass-roots level. 11 It was constantly emphasized at 
the same time that Khomeini’s “progressive views stand in no 
contrast to the line of the Party,” 12 indeed, were close to it. 
The latter argument had earlier been put forward on the grounds, 
notably, of a virtual “identity” of the religious concept of “ho¬ 
mogeneous society”, not divided by any class conflicts, and the 
Marxist ideal of a “classless society” which can only be created 
through a struggle of classes. 13 The religious leadership’s am¬ 
biguous and conflicting statements were subsequently often inter¬ 
preted by Tudeh also from positions which, in its opinion, could 
evidently be best conducive to a leftward shift of government 
policy and thereby contribute to the continued development of 
the revolutionary process. 

In its practical activities, the Tudeh Party proceeded from 
an analysis of the alignment of political forces, which presup¬ 
posed the existence of two trends in the country—the “Islamic 
front” and a kind of “front for democracy”. Each of them com¬ 
prised different elements: from revolutionary and radical to right- 
Islamic in the former, and from faithful revolutionaries and 
democrats to the forces favouring a compromise with the old 
regime and even the counter-revolution, in the latter. Since both 
trends were viewed as an “unnatural combination”, the task was 
to get them “broken up” and “disunited” so as to follow that 
up by bringing the similar forces closer together on a new, “nat¬ 
ural” basis. 14 In other words, the bulk of the left organizations 
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and all liberal groups were “included” by Tudeh within one 
trend just on the grounds that they stood at this juncture for 
the development of political democracy. Now, since the Tudeh 
Party itself gave priority to fighting for “social democracy”, it 
appeared, to judge by all accounts, to present itself as a self- 
determined trend of scientific socialism. 

This analysis of the alignment of the nation’s political forces 
determined the peculiarity of the “united popular front” slogan 
launched by Tudeh right from the start as the major instrument 
of advancing the revolution along the “popular democratic and 
anti-imperialist path”. The programme for setting up such a 
front, published in the Mardom. newspaper, the Tudeh Party’s 
mouthpiece, late in February, 1979, was based on support for 
Khomeini’s initiatives in creating an “Islamic Republic”. This 
programme, as the Party Plenary Meeting stated a few days 
before, was designed to “unite all forces of the Revolution—• 
from the consistent followers of Ayatollah Khomeini to members 
of the Tudeh Party of Iran and other forces of the revolutionary 
left wing”. It appealed “to all fighting groups which are follow¬ 
ing the path of Ayatollah Khomeini”, to the Mujahedin, Fe- 
dayeen and other organizations and groups to consider the Party’s 
proposals. 15 

So it was the unconditional support of the “Imam’s line” that 
had to be the basis of the united popular front proposed by the 
People’s Party of Iran. Since, however, other left forces did not 
respond to the Tudeh appeal, it turned to them less and less 
frequently as time went on. True, some of the party documents 
still referred for some time to the affinity between Tudeh and 
Mojahedin reaffirmed the desire for co-operation with them, 
and said that the organization of the Fedayeen consisted of “rev¬ 
olutionary and patriotic elements” and so on and so forth. 
However, from the end of 1979 on Tudeh started to rank mem¬ 
bers of political groups that did not follow “Imam Khomeini’s 
line” among the left extremist and sectarian forces. 16 

Such an approach to the united front problem can be ex¬ 
plained by the PPI leadership’s judgement that there already 
existed a close alliance of the people’s revolutionary forces, 
with Khomeini at their head, at grass-root level, and therefore 
formalizing it organizationally at political level was of no essen¬ 
tial importance. Party leaders noted that for all the significance 
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of the intellectuals who constituted a privileged group under the 
Shah’s regime, too, the Revolution “cannot progress . . . without 
the intervention of the great masses of the people who find 
themselves expressed through Khomeini and Islam. That is the 
fundamental problem”. 17 At the same time the Party leaders 
had stressed even before the February victory that the “compo¬ 
sition of the ‘united front’ that we have proposed is of second¬ 
ary importance. It is the common programme that is of para¬ 
mount importance to the Tudeh Party”. 18 

That did not, however, mean striking off the agenda the 
urgency of a close relationship between Khomeini as the gener¬ 
ally recognized leader of the existing popular majority and Tu¬ 
deh as the party of scientific socialism capable of providing this 
majority with so clear, grounded and consistent a programme 
that this majority needed so much. The Party leaders pointed 
out more than once that the united front proposed by the PPI 
was open to “all—from the left forces of Khomeini to the Tudeh 
Party”. 19 The Mardom newspaper invariably stated that “only 
Imam Khomeini and the Tudeh Party are genuinely anti-im¬ 
perialist forces of Iran”. So it was Khomeini’s followers alone 
that, as a matter of fact, the PPI considered to be authentically 
left forces, apart from itself. 

There was a typical interview of the Party leadership for 
the Iranian weekly in July 1979. The answer to the question: 
What has been the reaction to the Tudeh plan for uniting all the 
left parties under one standard? was: Nobody has approached us 
officially so far, but our programme has been virtually adopted 
by the other Parties mentioned, and nobody has yet declined 
it as impractical, irrational or anti-national. . . The reasons for 
which the left forces have not yet united are insignificant; you 
can see that because they are fulfilling our programme. Kho¬ 
meini’s followers provide a good example—their programme is 
very much like ours. We have ideological differences impeding 
an open political alliance. We understand that it is difficult for 
the traditionally anti-Communist-minded Islamic forces to co¬ 
operate with Tudeh openly. But we are satisfied that they have, 
as a matter of fact, turned our programme into one of all nation¬ 
al forces. . . Therefore, we believe that such an alliance has 
been created and is operating. 20 The answer to the question'. 
Is the present Islamic leadership progressive or reactionary? was: 
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The important thing; for us is Khomeini’s personal point of view 
and his policy. We consider him to be a unique personality in 
the history of Iran and in the Third World’s struggle against 
imperialism. He can be compared with Nehru and Sun Yatsen. 
Khomeini’s policy is progressive in all aspects. 21 

The Party’s leadership, to judge by all accounts, felt there 
were realistic possibilities for winning Khomeini over to Tudeh 
and for a genuinely progressive evolution of the top clergy. It 
proceeded from the view that “pure Islam defends the rights of 
the oppressed strata of society” and that real social contradic¬ 
tions can constrain the followers of Islam to “make a certain 
choice” at a “certain moment”. Secular leaders, such as Nasser 
and Qaddafi were invoked to bear out those arguments, as a 
rule. 22 The “certain moment” must have meant a situation like 
the Suez crisis of 1956. 

The People’s Party consistently adhered to the political line 
it had worked out, even when all the conservative elements of 
the general political course of the authorities made themselves 
quite manifest. But it did not pass them over at all but linked 
the respective aspects of government policy with the Bazargan 
government’s accommodating attitude towards imperialism and 
the local exploiter classes. From as early as April 1979, the Par¬ 
ty’s documents were increasingly critical of the Cabinet, yet 
invariably reaffirmed the Party’s support for Khomeini. This 
kind of policy of “alliance and criticism”, pursued by the Peo¬ 
ple’s Party from then on, was unequivocally confirmed by the 
members of the Politburo of the PPI’s Central Committee. 23 At 
the same time it was noted that “the conservative aspects of the 
Islamic Republic are of secondary importance”. 24 

In its theoretical analysis, Tudeh proceeded from the assump¬ 
tion that there was “dual rule” 25 in the country- by the Bazar¬ 
gan government which had “generated a power against that of 
the people and the leadership of Imam Khomeini”, 26 and the 
Imam expressing the demands of the revolutionary camp. 27 One 
expression of the confrontation between them, as the PPI Cen¬ 
tral Committee’s statement of April 30, 1979 pointed out, was 
Bazargan’s desire to abolish the “Islamic Revolution Corps”. 
The detachments of that corps, created by the clergy as a coun¬ 
terweight not only to the old Army units but also to the guerrilla 
contingents of the left forces were qualified in the statement 
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as “the armed groups of the people” and “one of the key gains of 
the Revolution”. 28 By bringing out and confronting the two lines in 
the policy of the nation’s ruling establishment, the PPI must have 
aspired to stop the trend that most clearly prevented the popular 
revolution going deeper. In a France Presse interview on May 
11, the Party leaders maintained that Ayatollah Khomeini was 
displeased with such conservative aspects of the government’s 
activities as the preservation of major treaties and agreements 
with imperialism and encouragement of the private sector in the 
economy. 

In spite of the persecution (shadowing, surveillance, arrests, 
raids, etc.) and harassment by Muslim extremists, the PPI strove 
to be well to the fore in all the activities of the Islamic political 
forces. And still it remained in isolation not only from the religious 
leadership but also from many rank-and-file members of the Is¬ 
lamic movement. 

Neither did the position of the People’s Party of Iran meet 
with understanding of other left forces, particularly the organi¬ 
zation of the Fedayeen which qualified the PPI’s above-quoted 
statements as “betrayal” of the interests of the people and “flirt¬ 
ing” with the theocratic regime that was being established in 
the country. In its “Short-Term Programme”, the Fedayeen 
demanded, in particular, that the nation’s highest bodies of 
power should not be appointed “from the top” from among the 
clergy and allied intellectuals, but should be formed of repre¬ 
sentatives of local people’s organizations and should include work¬ 
ers, peasants, civil servants, tradesmen, artisans, teachers, stu¬ 
dents and, finally, the clergy. 29 Just like the Mojahedin, the Fe¬ 
dayeen were emphatically refusing to comply with the 
demand of the new authorities for the surrender of 
weapons, declaring their intention to keep them “until the 
full victory of the people”. The disarming of some detachments 
of the people and the arming of other detachments and setting 
Islamic groups against the left forces, said the statements and 
leaflets of both organizations, led to a split of the united revo¬ 
lutionary front and to the weakening of the democratic move¬ 
ment as a whole. 

However, for all the community of their basic structures, semi¬ 
legal position and many policy planks, the Fedayeen and the 
Mojahedin had no organizational contacts of any kind- -be- 
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cause of ideological and certain tactical differences. While the 
Fedayeen who considered themselves Marxists and atheists did 
not see any need to prop up the new regime in any way except 
in its objective anti-imperialist acts, the Mojahedin, who ranked 
themselves generally within the Islamic movement, found it 
possible to give a certain measure of support lor the country’s 
Islamization as they saw them as elements of the struggle against 
imperialism and social oppression. Yet both organizations 
had certain sympathy towards each other and often acted togeth¬ 
er in practice—notably at factories and in oil-fields where they 
sometimes joined forces in opposing Islamic committees headed 
by mullahs appointed “from above” instead of self-governing 
organizations of working people. On the whole, however, both 
the Fedayeen and, still more so, the Mojahedin refrained so far 
from any direct confrontation with the regime since, in their 
opinion, for all of its conservatism, it represented numerically 
vast sections of the people and they never questioned the author¬ 
ity of Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Subsequently, the organizations of the Fedayeen and the Mo¬ 
jahedin exhibited differences of consistency in following the polit¬ 
ical course originally adopted. The Fedayeen, who considered 
their top priority to be to do away with the vestiges of the 
Shah’s regime and its agents in the country, to bring pressure to 
bear both on the religious top leadership and the government to 
compel fundamental social and economic reforms, and to oppose 
a theocratic regime being installed in Iran, faithfully adhered to 
this line for months. The Mojahedin, on the other hand, while 
manifesting clear signs of a departure from what was about the 
same course, began, as early as March and April 1979, to pro¬ 
fess their desire for co-operation with the new regime on the 
grounds of a common anti-imperialist struggle to defend the 
gains of the Revolution and advance the revolutionary process 
in the country. Moreover, the organization more than once ex¬ 
pressed itself willing to place its armed contingents under the 
direct control of Khomeini or other religious leaders. However, 
the appropriate proposals remained unanswered. 

The organization of the Mojahedin, which remained loyal to 
Khomeini but was not recognized either by him or by his govern¬ 
ment, found itself in a rather peculiar situation. Nevertheless, 
unlike the Fedayeen and like the Tudeh Party, it subsequently 
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levelled its criticisms only at the Bazargan government (and some¬ 
times at Khomeini’s entourage). All that created certain op¬ 
portunities for the organization of the Mojahedin and the PPI 
to draw closer together; it is not by chance that the latter’s 
leaders should have qualified the Mojahedin at the time as the 
“most democratic tendency” in the Islamic movement. :i0 But 
there were no real changes in the relationship between these two 
political organizations. 

The Mojahedin as well as the Fedayeen preferred in that 
period to make common cause with left liberal circles whose rep¬ 
resentatives, with a lawyer, Hedayatollah Matin-Daftari at 
their head, created a National Democratic Front (NDF) in 
March 1979 which was intended to bring together different polit¬ 
ical groups and trends “behind a common platform of struggle 
for the preservation and development of the democratic gains 
of the Iranian people”. The Front’s left-of-centre programme re¬ 
flected, in a concentrated form, the basic short-term demands 
of the majority of liberal groups and left organizations, such 
as the Fedayeen and the Mojahedin. The NDF was joined by 
many political groups, a number of women’s, student and com¬ 
munity organizations; the Fedayeen and the Mojahedin having 
declared their support for the Front’s positions, took an active 
part in most of its activities. However, in the circumstances that 
had developed in the country, the newly-created front could not 
fulfill the function it was supposed to fulfill as a really unit¬ 
ing centre of all of the nation’s liberal democratic and left 
forces. 

The People’s Party of Iran stayed out of joint activities of 
left liberal and some of the left forces but, speaking through its 
mouthpiece, the Mardorn newspaper, expressed its own atti¬ 
tude to the problem of democratic freedoms in the country which 
those forces were pressing for. The paper qualified such freedoms 
as one of the most important gains of the revolution, giving the 
political forces an opportunity to get actively involved in the 
public dialogue so essential in the context of the transitional 
period the country was livig through, with the foundations 
of independence and democracy being laid. At the same time, 
the PPI mouthpiece did not find it possible to confirm the NDF’s 
misgiving about the inevitability of suppression of democratic 
freedoms by the authorities because, it argued, Khomeini had 
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all along been a “defender of the people”. In such conditions, 
the paper said, irresponsibility could divide the partisans of the 
revolution and play into the hands of its enemies. 31 At the same 
time, the paper spoke up against what was a typical way of bour¬ 
geois liberalism in posing the abstract problem of democratic 
freedoms and called for using them with a sense of public duty. 
In that context, the paper took to task those who, on the grounds 
of defending the freedoms, tried to replace the struggle against 
imperialism by a struggle against the sway of the clergy, and 
urged all the parties and groups to follow the PPI’s example in 
backing up the “popular majority” and conducting a policy of 
“alliance and criticism” in respect of its political leadership with¬ 
in reasonable limits. 32 

Other left forces and left-liberal circles abided by a different 
point of view. NDF leaders declared at a news conference in 
Tehran on May 23 that the anti-imperialist movement was in¬ 
separable from the struggle for democracy and that the ambition 
of religious groups to obtain a “monopoly” of power was fraught 
with danger for the common struggle of Iran’s progressive forces 
against imperialism and for democratic rights. In this connec¬ 
tion, the Mardom newspaper assailed those left and liberal forces 
which, although warning about a “fascist peril”, held it to mean 
“Khomeini’s consistent anti-imperialist leadership”. In the pa¬ 
per’s opinion, however, the presence of so grave a threat to the 
revolution was connected not with a “progressive clergy” but 
with the acts of imperialism and all kinds of right and left inter¬ 
nal forces attacking “Khomeini and Tudeh” from the right 
and from the left. 33 

A week after that comment, early in June 1979, the authori¬ 
ties made public a Press Bill providing for one to three years’ 
imprisonment for the publication of any items that might be 
considered injurious to the “Islamic Revolution”. The Bill 
touched off a storm of protest in the left and liberal press which 
saw it as one of the dictator’s ways. Even the People’s Party 
of Iran, normally supporting all the initiatives of the country’s 
top leadership, qualified the Press Bill as “not consistent with 
the purposes and spirit of the Revolution”. The Bill became law 
on August 6, signalling a change-over from systematic pressure 
on the press to a total cancellation of the relative freedom of the 
press which had existed after the February victory. 
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'lhe differences between the PP1 and other left forces showed 
themselves also in the reaction to the measures taken by the 
authorities to create a new, Islamic structure of state power. 
The first aot of the authorities in this direction was the referen¬ 
dum of March 30-31 in which the people were to say whether 
they wanted a monarchy or an “Islamic Republic”? 

The People’s Party, having immediately supported the idea 
of the referendum and declared itself for an “Islamic Republic”, 
explained its position by insisting on the primacy of content 
over form and by the argument that Khomeini connected the 
appropriate concept with the objectives of assuring Iran’s genu¬ 
ine independence, granting democratic freedoms to the entire 
people, enhancing the well-being of working people and ending 
oppression and exploitation. The Mojahedin took part in the 
voting with certain reservations. To begin with, they considered 
the choice that was offered to be too limited, which, in their 
opinion, compelled many to vote for the “Islamic Republic” 
only because of their hatred for the former monarchist regime. 
Besides, they criticized the very idea of the referendum since, 
they asserted, the people had, as a matter of fact, already voted 
against the monarchy by their participation in the Revolution. 
The Fedayeen, on the other hand, who considered that the 
religious ideal of the “Islamic Republic” had little to do with 
the hopes the mass of the people reposed on that concept, boy¬ 
cotted the referendum. 

According to official estimates, there was a 92.5% turnout 
in the referendum, with less than one per cent voting against 
the “Islamic Republic”. 

Iran was declared an Islamic Republic on April 1, although 
the new regime still had neither a constitution nor any other 
written laws except those in the Koran and the Shariate. 

The left forces tried to use the lessons of the March referen¬ 
dum on the eve and during the course of the elections held on 
August 3, 1979, for the so-called Advisory Council (or Council 
of Experts) designed to consider the draft Constitution before 
its endorsement by a nation-wide referendum (prior to the Feb¬ 
ruary victory, Khomeini had more than once promised that the 
Constitution would be adopted by a genuinely representative 
Constituent Assembly or Constitutional Assembly). Although the 
Mojahedin polled about 300,000 votes, the Fedayeen—100,000, 
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and the PP1—47,000, not a single left (indeed, not a single non- 
religious organization) got any seat on the Council due to the 
voting procedure adopted. It turned out to comprise almost 
exclusively representatives of the clergy and a few secular leaders 
closely connected with them. The government had to come 
forward with a promise to hold “in the future” an investigation 
of numerous complaints against vote-rigging, but it never did. 
Nor were there any official statistics of the exact turnout. Western 
press estimates put it at under 73% this time. 

Right after the elections, the authorities launched their long- 
prepared offensive against the opposition. Since the populist-in- 
tegrationist anti-Western thrust of the Islamic movement still 
preserved a number of points of convergence with the popular, 
anti-imperialist line of the left movement, the ruling clergy felt 
the main threat to them at this juncture came from the activities 
of the liberals and, notably, their left-of-centre elements trying 
to bring all opposition forces together behind their platform. It 
is not by chance, therefore, that the official offensive against 
the opposition should have started with a number of major re¬ 
prisals against the leaders of the left-liberal trend. 

But neither were the left forces “overlooked”. It was right 
then, in August 1979, that the authorities cracked down on 
the PPI, the Fedayeen and the Mojahedin, having closed down 
their headquarters and the editorial offices of their publications. 
The left organizations had to go half underground. Along with 
that, the armed Fedayeen groups openly joined the movement 
for the national autonomy of Iranian Kurdistan where the author¬ 
ities had just considerably stepped up their earlier “undeclared 
war” against Kurdish guerrilla detachments. 

However, the authorities aimed not so much at destroying the 
opposition of organizations altogether as at bringing them into 
submission by isolating and demoralizing their leadership. The 
possibility of all the groups of left forces definitely going over 
to a clandestine, illegal position—with many of them still keep¬ 
ing a large stock of the weapons they had never handed over 
to the authorities, and, more particularly, in the context of sharp¬ 
ly intensified armed action by ethnic minorities—could have rep¬ 
resented a greater danger to the “Islamic Republic” than their 
open, let alone officially conducted activities. Besides, the joint 
armed struggle against the regime could make for a closer consol- 
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idation of all left forces which would, probably, have had an 
adverse effect on the clergy’s ability to mobilize the masses for 
institutionalizing the idea of the “Islamic Republic”. 

In an effort to secure the most favourable conditions for re¬ 
alizing this particular objective, the religious leadership expected 
to deprive the opposition by a preventive and pre-emptive strike, 
of any possibilities for hindering the adoption of the “Islamic 
Constitution”. 

Right from early September 1979, after, on Khomeini’s instruc¬ 
tions, the Advisory Council set about revizing the earlier relativ¬ 
ely democratic draft Constitution with a view to making it “a 
hundred per cent Islamic”, the authorities launched an opera¬ 
tion to bring the “lost souls” back into the bosom of Islam. 

In that context, a relatively liberal Act was passed to “purge” 
the Civil Service, and the ruling about some publications closed 
down in August began to be reconsidered. 34 Restrictions on the 
activities of the People’s Party were lifted, making it thereby 
the only officially legalized left organization. However, in the 
provinces where PPI branches had been crushed, the Party ob¬ 
tained no opportunity to enjoy even those limited freedoms 
which it came to enjoy in the capital. Such a course of action by 
the authorities was manifestly directed towards keeping thp Party 
under control and depriving it of opportunity to work with 
the masses, particularly, among the working class. 

At the same time, the authorities would not officially sanction 
the activities of the Fedayeen and Mojahedin in a bid (evidently, 
to keep the left forces divided), warning them against changing 
over to an illegal status. Now, the left-liberal opposition drasti¬ 
cally slowed down its social activity from then on, and quitted 
the political stage altogether before long. 

The August developments had practically no effect on the 
general political line of the People’s Party. The PPI Central Com¬ 
mittee statement of September 24, 1979, again referred to 
Khomeini’s course for “strengthening the alliance of all revolu¬ 
tionary forces”, while the campaign for suppressing left organi¬ 
zations and closing down their newspapers, headquarters and 
offices was attributed to groups of “right extremists” directed 
by counter-revolutionary elements. The Party’s specific objec¬ 
tives in this situation were defined as follows: “We must not give 
any pretext for further slithering in the reactionary sense. Some- 
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body is working for a showdown. The task of the ieft forces is 
not to fall into the trap. . . Everything depends on Khomeini. 
He has the support of the people. If he shifts to the right, the 
people will follow him. . . Our entire policy is to avoid giving 
Khomeini up to the Islamic Right.” 35 

However, the People’s Party made an essential correction in 
the assessment of the current situation. Early in October, 1979, 
the PPI Central Committee noted a serious rightward shift 
affecting all areas of the country’s social, economic and political 
life. 36 But that shift was also connected only with the activities 
of the Bazargan government which, as the Party leadership 
pointed out at a news conference for local and foreign journal¬ 
ists on October 8, had done nothing to improve the working 
people’s living conditions, establish the rights of the elected 
committees of factory and office staffs and realize the peasants’ 
eternal dream of the land. The prospect of a “progressive” 
evolution of the supreme religious leadership, far from being 
dismissed, was treated as even more probable. 37 At the same 
time, it was once more stated that it was necessary to create 
a “united front” to safeguard the revolution from the scheming 
of internal and external reaction and bring it to full victory. 

In the meantime, the majority of the people following behind 
the clergy began to develop a feeling of weariness and disap¬ 
pointment. The elections of city councils on October 12 showed 
a drastic fall in the turnout; in many towns it was no more than 
8%. 38 

An economic crisis, the continuing growth of unemployment 
and of the cost of living, corruption and profiteering reanimated 
mass discontent. The pressure of young people for democratic 
freedoms fused with the women’s movement for equal rights, 
the workers’ struggle for the factory committees to be made 
operational in defending their interests, and the movement of 
the unemployed for the right to work and the struggle of the 
landless peasants for the land. A tidal wave of popular risings 
swept a number of Iranian cities in the closing days of October, 
with students and all youth in the vanguard. Risings of that 
kind were not by themselves a new development in post-February 
Iran; what was new was that they were against capitalism and, 
in a number of instances, even against the regime. It became 
clear that the majority of the people were striving to make the 
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revolution yet more democratic and anti-imperialist, although, 
by and large, they did not question the authority of the religious 
leaders. 

That kind of mood could not fail to tell on the clergy and, 
generally, on the Islamic political movement whose possibilities 
for manipulating the public opinion were still far from used up. 
Moreover, various groups in the multi-faced and multi-structural 
clerical camp tried in a variety of ways to transform the mood 
of the masses into specific political action. Most active in those 
days was the radical extremist wing of the Islamic movement 
whose representatives sharply criticized the internal and, above 
all, foreign policy of the Bazargan Cabinet (as, supposedly, con¬ 
tradicting the “Imam’s line”) and cried out for a “new revolu¬ 
tion”, a “second revolution”, a “revolution in the revolution”, 
etc. 

The nation was on the threshold of major developments. 

The student demonstrations in the early days of November 
1979, which had shortly before that taken place under prono¬ 
unced social slogans, took on an exclusively anti-American cha¬ 
racter in response to the calls of religious leaders, above all, 
Khomeini, for stepping up the struggle against the US. 

On November 4, about 400 “militant students” broke into 
the US Embassy in Tehran and took its staff hostage, demand¬ 
ing the return to Iran of the former Shah who had been given 
permission two weeks before to enter the US for medical treat¬ 
ment. The action of the “Muslim students”, led by Muhummad 
Moussavi-Khoeini, Hojjatoleslam (the second most important 
spiritual leader after the Ayatollah) got at once the official ap¬ 
proval of the Imam who called the incident a “second revolu¬ 
tion, even bigger than the first one”. Bazargan had to tender his 
resignation which was accepted without delay this time. (Subse¬ 
quently, in December 1979-January 1980, the authorities 
brought off the destruction of the centre wing of the liberal 
camp grouping around Ayatollah Shariat Madari, whereupon 
this camp was actually off Iran’s political stage. 

Following the Bazargan government’s resignation, it was rep¬ 
resentatives of the Islamic movement that took over the reins 
of government undivided. They inaugurated fundamental eco¬ 
nomic, social and cultural reforms and promised to take steps 
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towards improving the working people’s living conditions. In 
actual fact, however, the emphasis was on the Islamic radicaliza- 
tion of the entire political, social and family life of citizens, and 
the hostage conflict that had by then erupted with the US was 
used to the hilt for defusing the revolutionary passion of the 
people. The war between Iran and Iraq, which broke out in 
September 1980, turned out to be yet another red-herring drawn 
across the path of the revolutionary masses. (It was widely ex¬ 
ploited by the US ruling quarters together with the hostage issue 
in its global strategy .) 

A referendum to endorse the “Islamic Constitution” was held 
in Iran on December 2 and 3, a month after the seizure of the 
American Embassy. The nation-wide uplift generated by the con¬ 
frontation with the US led to the turnout rising appreciably 
since the October municipal council elections. It was close on 
72%, according to official estimates (99% of them were report¬ 
ed to have voted for the Constitution), though foreign media 
put it at only 40-50%. 

Unlike other organizations, the People’s Party of Iran took an 
active part in the referendum, reserving, however, the right to 
make its own amendments subsequently to some of the provi¬ 
sions of the fundamental law. Although the Constitution, while 
officially granting the Imam exclusive rights and powers, estab¬ 
lished what actually amounted to a theocratic regime in Iran, 
the PPI considered that the measures it proclaimed for the 
country’s Islamization could serve as a base for major economic 
and social change. 39 In this connection, the Party leaders stressed 
more than once that what mattered most to the PPI was not 
the religious form of the revolution but its social content, that 
is, its popular spirit, at the same time it actually acknowledged 
sometimes that the essence of the new Constitution was Islam¬ 
ic. 40 

The People’s Party of Iran showed in its statements and 
through pronouncements by its top leaders that it regarded the 
seizure of the US Embassy and the subsequent fall of the Bazar- 
gan government as developments which radically changed the 
internal political situation and bore out the analysis it had ear¬ 
lier made of the possibilities for advancing the revolutionary 
process. These developments were seen as the opening of a new 
phase of the revolution with the defeat of the bourgeois-reform- 
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ist line of Bazargan, who sought to keep the national economy 
within the framework of capitalism and pursue a collaboration¬ 
ist policy in respect of the US, and a victory of the left, radical 
forces of the Islamic movement striving for a “popular democra¬ 
cy” (as distinct from formal bourgeois democracy), far-reaching 
anti-imperialist change and fuller involvement of the mass of the 
people in action against the big bourgeoisie. 41 

The new phase of the revolution was characterized as a period 
of struggle against imperialism in the social and economic field. 
Having strengthened the influence of the radicals and set course 
for direct reliance on the people, Khomeini, according to state¬ 
ments by PPI leaders, stimulated a deep-rooted mass movement 
which could not only eliminate little by little the elements which 
hampered the development of the revolution but also opened 
the way to major social and economic change. 42 So he created 
the conditions for a broad-based popular front that the PPI 
had been pressing for all along. In consequence, the Party called 
for greater support of the “Imam’s line” despite certain philo¬ 
sophical and ideological differences with him, which it declared 
to be of “secondary” importance beside the general convergence 
of policy guidelines. 43 

So the PPI’s political line underwent practically no change 
in the new setting, except a considerably enhanced assessment 
of the policy of Iran’s supreme religious leadership and still more 
crystallized commitment to a united popular front. The earlier 
“slogan of a broad popular front implying the unity of all pat¬ 
riotic forces supporting Imam Khomeini’s line” 44 was comple¬ 
mented with important changes in the analysis of the alignment 
of political forces in the nation. In the new conditions, the 
Party’s leadership found there were two fronts in Iran—revolu¬ 
tionary and counter-revolutionary; the PPI considered itself to 
be actively involved in the former, 45 while holding the “left op¬ 
portunists” to belong to the latter. 46 

In its assessments, the Party evidently proceeded from the 
fact of its official legalization by the authorities; in any case, 
members of the Party leadership had always claimed that Kho¬ 
meini had acknowledged the PPI’s influence on the masses and 
therefore had begun to reckon with its opinion. 47 “We have 
shown what we are worth in a way,” they said. “That is just 
what counts.” 48 But the legalization was as far as ever from giv- 
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ing the Party any immunity against incessant attacks from the 
Islamic authorities, although it declared that it had never en¬ 
joyed such broad liberties. 

Tudeh’s consistent and persistent support for the “Imam’s 
line” was meeting not only with hostile mistrust of its opponents 
but also doubts of its supporters. In November 1980, the Party 
leadership came forward with a public explanation on the follow¬ 
ing alternative: either the Party was conducting a hypocritical 
policy or it considered the Islamic Republic as a “step towards 
a Communist society”. The former argument was rejected on 
the grounds that the Party had never renounced its principles 
and demands, in spite of all the difficulties and dangers of the 
struggle for the ideals of scientific socialism in a society where 
religion had become a political factor. This time, the latter 
argument was emphatically rejected, too. Now, the support for 
the “Imam’s line” was motivated by the fact that, however spe¬ 
cific, the Islamic Republic had predominantly positive features 
due to the struggle against imperialist rule, for restrictions to be 
imposed on local capitalists and landed classes and the imme¬ 
diate needs of millions of working people to be met. 49 Therefore, 
the Party was giving its utmost support to the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic. 60 

In a climate of mass euphoria following the seizure of the US 
Embassy, other left organizations also could progressively assure 
themselves a practical opportunity for relatively open activity 
although the arrests of their members outside and sometimes even 
inside Tehran were a common occurrence. 

In that period, the authorities were particularly hard on the 
organization of the Fedayeen whose Kurdish groups were still 
involved, arms in hand, in the autonomist movement of Iranian 
Kurdistan. While never considering the seizure of the embassy 
to have been a really anti-imperialist act, the Fedayeen still wel¬ 
comed the exposure campaign of the “Muslim students—follow¬ 
ers of the Imam’s line” because they saw it as a possible means 
to make the popular revolution socially more effective. The 
authorities, on their part, constantly urged the people to deal 
with the Fedayeen just like they had dealt with the Shah’s hench¬ 
men; the organization’s anti-imperialist meetings were more 
than once attacked by raiders who injured about 200 Fedayeen 
on March 7, 1980 alone. 
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Right after the seizure of the US Embassy, the organization 
of the Mojahedin made several attempts at normalizing its 
relations with the regime within the meaning of the anti-im¬ 
perialist struggle. With war threats coming from the US, it called 
on all its members and supporters early in the third decade 
of November, 1979, to stand up against a possible imperialist 
invasion and offered to the authorities to create people’s militia 
detachments and organize their military training. However the 
Mojahedin were quickly cold-shouldered: a few days later, Kho¬ 
meini, having announced general military training of Iranians, 
entrusted the job to the “Islamic Revolution Corps”. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Mojahedin organization supported that plan. Subse¬ 
quently, it invariably voiced approval of the action of the “fol¬ 
lowers of the Imam’s line” in exposing the US and Bazargan’s 
supporters. Along with that, the Mojahedin were vocal against 
the instigation of internal strife, pointing out that it was playing 
into the hands of American imperialism. 

By and large, the Mojahedin organization, far from being 
allowed to take any part whatsoever in the process of decision¬ 
making, was not, as a matter of fact, so much as recognized as 
an Islamic group. Many top leaders of the ruling clergy declared 
it to be even more harmful to the “cause of the Islam” than 
Marxist organizations, since the latter were openly professing 
their atheism. The leader of the Mojahedin. Massoud Rajavi, 
was denounced as an agent of the SAVAK, the deposed Shah’s 
notorious secret police, while all the members of the organization 
were officially dubbed “hypocrites”. The displeasure of the reli¬ 
gious leaders was provoked, notably, by the Mojahedin’s appeals 
for actually implementing declared anti-imperialist slogans and 
the opinion quite often expressed by their leadership that “the 
struggle on two fronts” (against the US and the USSR), which 
the clergy were pressing for, would inevitably lead to a com¬ 
promise with American imperialism. 61 All Mojahedin-sponsored 
meetings, even those officially authorized, invariably ended in 
large groups of thugs attacking and manhandling members of 
the organization. The harassment of the organization and ran¬ 
sacking of its branch offices were a common occurrence as 
well. 

Official persecution of the left forces went together with ener¬ 
getic efforts to enforce the provisions of the “Islamic Gonstitu- 
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tion” concerning the new, Islamic structure of state power. The 
Presidential election of January 25, 1980 was an important step 
in that direction. 

The left forces had neither technical nor actual possibilities 
for nominating their candidates. The Tudeh Party could not do 
so because, according to the “Islamic Constitution”, only a faith¬ 
ful Mohammedan could be a President. The attempt of the Moja- 
hedin, who counted themselves involved in the Islamic move¬ 
ment, to nominate their leader Massoud Rajavi was blocked 
by Khomeini who declared that the individuals who had not 
voted for the Constitution could not be elected President. Con¬ 
sidering it necessary to give its support to the leader who would 
stand closest to the “Imam’s line”, the PPI called on its follow¬ 
ers to cast their votes for the candidate of the Islamic Repub¬ 
lican Party (IRP), the leading political organization of the 
Islamic movement, headed by religious leaders. 

However, the Imam held his own view on the issues relating 
to the election of the President who, although a mere figure¬ 
head under the Constitution, was entitled to the status of second 
in command in the state. Being a supporter of the “order”, but 
careful not to put the clergy in a position like that of the 
Bazargan government in its day, Khomeini was still striving to 
make the political supremacy of the religious leaders safe by bring¬ 
ing forward the technocrats obedient to the clergy. To this end, 
he accorded undeclared support for the “independent” candi¬ 
date of the Islamic movement, Abol-Hassan Bani-Sadr, who had 
been his closest adviser for economic affairs. 

The outlook of Bani-Sadr, who had polled only 75% of the 
total vote in the Presidential election, was extremely vague and 
uncertain. It eclectically combined the idea of the “Islamic Re¬ 
public” with the concept of the modern “technocratic state”, 
Islamic radical views on economic development with liberal ideas 
of “democratic pluralism”, and scathing criticism of transna¬ 
tional corporations with arguments in favour of a Middle East- 
Western Europe—'Japan axis. 52 

Having at one time played quite an important part in remov¬ 
ing the Bazargan government from office and having now become 
the first President of the Islamic Republic, Bani-Sadr found 
himself, by the logic of things, in the same position as the first 
republican Prime-Minister. With a view to consolidating his 


power by breaking up all the “self-styled centres of decision- 
making”, the President tried to reduce the influence of the “Or¬ 
ganization of Muslim Students—Followers of Imam Khomeini’s 
Line”. Moreover, he did whatever he could to bring the reli¬ 
gious leaders back to the mosques on the grounds that “all Ri- 
chelieus and Mazarinis” had to wield only “supragovernment 
power”. By so challenging the positions of the leading political 
centres of the “popular majority”, the President sought to win 
it over by promising to establish “order and security” in the 
name of “constructive work” for creating an “Islamic economic 
system”. Objectively, Bani-Sadr, just as Bazargan before him, 
expressed the mood of the small and middle commercial and 
business community who had not yet lost their hope of making 
the greatest possible use of the achievements of a popular anti¬ 
imperialist revolution in their interest. A similar political design 
was behind the President’s foreign policy platform which, in spite 
of its occasional sharp criticism of American imperialism, was, 
in fact, intended to implant a pro-Western option. 

The policy of a “stabilizing conflict”, within which the orig¬ 
inally civilian presidential authority enjoyed supreme patronage, 
offered quite definite possibilities also for the Islamic Repub¬ 
lican Party which now saw Bani-Sadr as its deadly enemy. 
Trying in every way to discredit the President in the eyes of the 
people, the IRP leaders contemptuously called him a “liberal”. 
They strained every nerve in the parliamentary elections, which 
was a further important step towards creating the Islamic struc¬ 
ture of state power, to make up the setback they had suffered 
in the Presidential election. 

The left forces took an active part in the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions which were held in two rounds—in March and May 1980. 
However, the officially established voting procedure prevented 
the election of even a single member of left organizations whose 
candidates were, besides, quite often simply crossed out on the 
grounds that they could not be considered faithful Mohame- 
dans. Yet even in such circumstances, the candidates of the Mo- 
jahedin polled 530,000 votes, the Fedayeen 200,000, and the 
PPI - 59,000 in the first round/’ 3 Nearly 70% of the seats in 
Parliament went to the Islamic Republican Party and related 
organizations, and the rest to Bani-Sadr’s followers and other 
groups. 
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Parallel to the parliamentary elections, the authorities were 
busy putting through full-scale measures in April to June 1980 
for promoting the “Islamic Cultural Revolution”, especially by 
a crackdown on all left organizations at colleges and universities 
which were important centres of political activity. Hundreds of 
the Left were killed and thousands wounded in consequen¬ 
ce. 51 

In those circumstances, the political positions of the left organ¬ 
izations tended to change in tune with the general realign¬ 
ment of political forces in the nation in the first half of 1980. 

As time went on, the PPI was growing, as it did under the 
Bazargan government, more critical of the “executive leader¬ 
ship” whose policy was presented as opposed to the “Imam’s 
line”. In an interview for the Ettela’at newspaper, the PPI lead¬ 
ership said in March 1980: “The glorious Iranian Revolution, 
with the leadership of Imam Khomeini having played a most 
important part in every stage, inflicted a powerful blow upon the 
rule of imperialism. . . However, during this year more effective 
measures could have been taken to eradicate the domination 
of imperialism in this country. . . But, unfortunately, it must be 
said that the Iranian Revolution has not gone beyond the limits 
of unfounded slogans during this period. . . The dependence of 
certain vitally important areas on US-led imperialist robbers 
has remained at about the same level. There are more of the 
despaired and disgruntled every day, and it is the counter-revo¬ 
lution, first and foremost, that derives its benefit from so unsound 
a situation. Today, one can note with regret that the executive 
leadership, falling under the influence of counter-revolutionary 
elements, is gradually departing from the principles of consoli¬ 
dation and development of the Iranian Revolution.” The threat 
to the gains of the Revolution, the PPI estimated, came also 
from the foreign policy course of the “executive leadership”-—- 
“the course of collaboration with imperialism and enmity to¬ 
wards the world’s anti-imperialist forces, and, above all, the 
“socialist nations”. 55 

Considering Bani-Sadr to be as much of a “liberal-bourgeois 
leader” as Bazargan, the PPI saw his policy as the main reason 
behind the incipient disintegration of the popular anti-imperial¬ 
ist unity. At the same time, Khomeini’s political line was regard¬ 
ed as a progressive alternative of “bourgeois democracy” which 
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was strongly opposed, in the PPI leadership’s opinion, by the 
“Organization of Muslim Students—Followers of the Imam’s 
Line”. 56 The Party still considered that its major objective was 
to build the unity of the revolutionary, anti-imperialist and de¬ 
mocratic forces of the Iranian people so that they could “consis¬ 
tently bring off the national democratic development”. 57 That, 
as before, implied the political trends devoted to the “Imam’s 
line”. The resolution of the plenary meeting of the PPI Central 
Committee in March 1981 said: “The meeting regards as prin¬ 
cipled and correct the Party’s policy of support for Imam Kho¬ 
meini’s anti-imperialist and popular line, the line of consistent 
struggle against imperialism, Zionism and counter-revolution, 
and also against liberalism, dogmatism and attempts to mono¬ 
polize power”. 58 The plenary meeting found it necessary for the 
Party to carry on that policy. 

In June 1980, the Fedayeen openly splintered into a “mi¬ 
nority” pressing for the continued military aid to the Kurdish 
autonomist movement and against backing up the ruling regime, 
and a “majority” which had concluded that the armed solu¬ 
tion of the Kurdish problem was unacceptable and that there 
had to be a realistic attitude towards the objectively anti-impe¬ 
rialist tendencies of the policy of the religious leadership. 50 The 
position of the Fedayeen “majority” was bringing its political 
line closer to the tactical and strategic course of the People’s 
Party. That made it appreciably easier for both organizations 
to coordinate their political platforms and concert their act¬ 
ions. 

Now, speaking of the political positions of the Mojahedin, 
one must say that their organization was progressively harden¬ 
ing its attitude to the activities of the ruling clergy, which came 
as a consequence not only of the increased reprisals against 
them but also of the sharpening infighting within the Islamic 
movement. 

Having obtained the majority of seats in Parliament and 
created an obedient government late in the summer of 1980, the 
Islamic Republican Party barred President Bani-Sadr almost 
altogether from national decision-making before long. Under 
the circumstances, the President showed a proclivity for a tactic¬ 
al alliance with the Mojahedin and some other political groups 
opposed to the authorities. In the course of the war with Iraq, 
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which had begun in September that year, the President was 
doing his best to win over the Army. All that prompted Imam 
Khomeini in the long run to change his mind about Bani-Sadr. 
In June 1981, the Majlis voted to declare Bani-Sadr “political¬ 
ly incompetent”, accusing him of having disrupted the economy 
and departed from the “Imam’s line”, whereupon he was removed 
from office. 60 Late next month, the former President, together 
with Rajavi, the leader of the Mojahedin, fled the country in 
secret. 

The course of events connected with the removal of Bani- 
Sadr and involving fierce street clashes between his opponents and 
supporters, the organization of the Mojahedin published a “mil¬ 
itary-political communique” of June 18 declaring its intention 
to “carry out mass punishments of the criminals guilty of coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary acts”. 61 On their part, the authorities cracked 
down on the organization with a wave of widespread reprisals 
which exceeded all similar campaigns yet undertaken in scope 
and victims. The reply of the Mojahedin was to launch a full- 
scale campaign of terrorism against religious and political lead¬ 
ers. 

Violence and terrorism were hanging like a thunder-cloud 
over the nation’s entire political and social life. 

The events of mid-1981, which marked a new stage of the 
crisis-ridden development of the Islamic Republic of Iran, were 
treated in some sections of the clerical establishment as a “third 
Islamic revolution”. 

One thing that was new in the country’s political life was 
that from then on the clergy had for the first time openly as¬ 
sumed responsibility for the actual running of state affairs. Hoj- 
jatoleslam Ali Khamene’i became the nation’s President in Sep¬ 
tember 1981. All other government posts were filled either by 
religious leaders or by secular leaders devoted to them. 

The change-over to direct rule by the clergy, while in no 
way contributing to the establishment of the full unity of opin¬ 
ion in the higher corridors of state power, put the religious 
leaders generally in the position in which the Bazargan govern¬ 
ment and Bani-Sadr’s presidential authority had been until then. 
The establishment of “law and security” became the key note of 
the internal political activity of the legislative, judicial and exec- 
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utive institutions constantly requiring the lower bodies of power 
to be faithful in observing the “sacred principle” of private prop, 
erty and ending arbitrary practices and “illegal” confiscations. 
The drafts of the agrarian reform and other more or less pro¬ 
gressive changes, which had been moved ealier on, were either 
blocked or completely emasculated. In the continuing struggle 
against the terrorist activities of the Mojahedin and various 
other left-radical organizations and in the expectation of a pro¬ 
monarchist counter-revolution, the authorities little by little 
stopped, as a matter of fact, appealing to the masses. The place 
of the popular majority which had earlier been periodically 
brought out into the city squares and streets to “demonstrate 
the unity of the people and the Imam”, was taken over by the 
“Guardian Corps of the Islamic Revolution” and other parami¬ 
litary organizations created by the clergy. The populist-integra- 
tionist colouring of the slogans handed down from above was 
retained only inasmuch as it was necessary for waging the war 
against Iraq and preventing mass opposition to the Islamic 
regime. 

At the same time, the most influential wing of the Islamic 
ruling establishment, with no more “scapegoats” like the Bazar- 
gan government or Bani-Sadr’s presidential authority, succeeded 
in making up the “losses” to some extent by using the reaction¬ 
ary and outspokenly procapitalist Hojjatie group formed by the 
clergy. That group frustrated some of the relatively progressive 
measures declared by the regime, which permitted the followers 
of the “Imam’s line” to preserve their reputation as speakers for 
the “interests of the people”. In this case, the Islamic leaders 
made rather weak and purely outward attempts, designed for 
mass consumption, to counteract the Hojjatie chiefs, whereas in 
matters relating to the modification of the principle of the 
Imam’s one-man sovereignty, they struck out at Hojjatie so hard 
as to force it to declare itself disbanded in the summer of 1983. 

So the basic differences inside religious circles, just as their 
common contradictions in the past with the Bazargan govern¬ 
ment and President Bani-Sadr, concerned principally the form 
of state structure which each of the trends within the ruling 
camp proposed to adjust to its own group interests. As for the 
attitude to the basic problems of social-economic development, 
they all demonstrated amazingly identical consistency: while, at 
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first, objectively representing, in one way or another, the inter¬ 
ests of small- and middle-commercial and business capital, they 
fairly quickly exhibited a trend towards a closer relationship in 
practical activities with the big bourgeoisie, as well. 

The People’s Party of Iran, in its statements in June 1981, 
welcomed the removal of President Bani-Sadr as yet another 
blow at the positions of the “liberal bourgeois forces . . . inclined 
to surrender to imperialism” and as a “great victory for the 
truly revolutionary forces supporting Imam Khomeini’s popular 
and anti-imperialist policy”. Expressing the hope that “this vic¬ 
tory will open a new stage in the deepening and further devel¬ 
opment of the revolution”, the PPI Central Committee called 
upon the country’s supreme leadership to “act with revolution¬ 
ary firmness but allow no intensification of forcible, repressive 
practices”. 02 

In a statement of September 6, 1981, the PPI Central Com¬ 
mittee explained the “spread of blind terrorism in Iranian so¬ 
ciety” by stating the “imperialism has managed to split and in¬ 
cite against each other the forces which, taking a similar stand 
in the struggle for political, economic, military and cultural in¬ 
dependence, for freedom and social progress, could act in a unit¬ 
ed front”. It laid much of the blame for it also on the leader¬ 
ship of the Mojahedin and the Fedayeen (minority), who, in 
the opinion of the PPI leadership, had misguided their adherents 
as to the tactics and strategy of the revolutionary struggle. The 
statement urged the authorities to end the bloody confrontation 
so that the rank-and-file membership of these organizations could 
return “into the channel of revolutionary construction”. 03 

In November 1981, the People’s Party of Iran and the Organ¬ 
ization of People’s Fedayeen (majority) came forward with 
a joint statement entitled “How to Overcome the Difficulties 
of Defending, Strengthening and Expanding Our Glorious Revo¬ 
lution”. As a source of the said difficulties, along with the plots 
of external and domestic counter-revolution, it pointed up the 
“shortcomings and negative phenomena stemming from inexpe¬ 
rience, mistakes, narrow-mindedness, subjectivism and misjudge¬ 
ment on the part of a sizable section of the pro-revolutionary 
forces and responsible leaders of the Islamic Republic of Iran”. 
It was as a result of these phenomena, the statement said, that 
the Revolution had failed to achieve its objectives of strengthen- 
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ing national independence, winning individual and social free¬ 
doms for the great mass of the people and establishing social 
justice. 64 

Having appealed for the unity of all the forces committed 
to the purposes of the Revolution, the People’s Party and the 
Organization of People’s Fedayeen (majority) considered their 
joint statement as “the first step to lay the foundations of such 
unity”. Although this lengthy document mentioned the name 
of Khomeini only to bear out the criticism of “omissions on the 
part of the revolutionary authorities”, the appeal for unity was 
addressed, as a matter of fact, only to the followers of the 
“Imam’s line”. The leadership of the organization of the Moja- 
hedin and other groups involved in the armed struggle against 
the regime was said, in fact, to belong to the camp of the coun¬ 
ter-revolution. True, the statement emphasized the need “to 
draw a distinction between the leaders of these organizations 
and their young supporters whom they have misled”, the task it 
set before the rank-and-file Mojahedin was just to “make the 
utmost efforts to neutralize their leaders’ betrayal”. 65 

So the PPI’s earlier strategy of united popular front, now 
largely supported by the Organization of People’s Fedayeen 
(majority), practically remained unchanged. While admitting 
that the “weakness of the policy pursued by the government is 
the lack of a clear-cut programme for resolving the main problems 
of the Revolution”, the Party leadership still considered that a 
united people’s front had to rest chiefly on “co-operation and 
united action by Muslim fighters, the adherents of Imam Kho¬ 
meini’s line, and true advocates of scientific socialism”. 66 

In its analysis of the political development of Iran, Tudeh, 
just as the People’s Fedayeen (majority), proceeded from the 
belief in the Islamic regime’s continued anti-imperialist orien¬ 
tation. But there was more to it. Both organizations presumed 
(and not without good reason in some respects) that to oppose 
this regime would mean opening the way to power for the coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary forces in the shape of pro-monarchist and 
right-liberal opposition entrenched in and, especially, outside the 
country. Hence the alternative of either backing up the regime 
or allowing the counter-revolution to take hold. 67 

The Mojahedin, the Fedayeen (minority) and some other 
groups which had risen in arms against the regime, considered 
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it, on the contrary, to be reactionary. They believed (and they 
were, unquestionably, not far from the truth) that the regime 
was spearheading its reprisals not so much against the weak and 
demoralized counter-revolution as against the genuinely revolu¬ 
tionary forces anxious for the Revolution to be yet more popular 
and more anti-imperialist. Besides, the Mojahedin, as Muslim 
progressives, differed from the supreme religious leadership in 
understanding “Islamic unity”. While the latter regarded it as 
already existing uniformity, not broken by any class conflicts, the 
Mojahedin presumed that the first thing to do to achieve such 
unity was to establish a social balance, which could be done only 
through class struggle. Now, since the object of the present strug¬ 
gle was to defend democracy, it was necessary to unite all the 
forces having a stake in it, up to and including the leaders of 
the Islamic movement (like Bani-Sadr) who did not accept the 
established theocratic regime. 68 

In an interview for the Lebanese Al-Hawadess weekly (August 
27, 1981) Rajavi said that the organization he led was fighting 
for “advanced and democratic Islam”. In the event of victory, 
he said, Iran would be declared a Democratic Islamic Republic 
which would be based on “fair social relations” and would leave 
all political and religious trends free to act. Besides, some observ¬ 
ers noted that from the middle of 1981 on, the leadership of 
the organization had “slowly but clearly moderated their own 
social and political positions”. 69 

The head-on struggle of the Mojahedin against the regime, 
undertaken on the ground most dangerous for it—in the name 
of Islam and in the halo of its martyrs—assumed fairly wide 
proportions in the latter half of 1981. The support given to the 
organization by many in the civil service and even some of the 
clergy allowed it to put through a number of large-scale opera¬ 
tions. However, the terrorist character of Mojahedin actions got 
no support from the mass of the people and, consequently, the 
organization’s attempts to pass over from the tactics of political 
assassinations to the tactics of street fighting ended in failure. So 
did the Mojahedin appeals to Iran’s workers to stage a general 
strike and to the Army to rise against the regime. 70 

By the end of 1982, the authorities had succeeded in substan¬ 
tially reducing the scope and effect of the terrorist activities 
of the Mojahedin and other armed opposition groups. The grad- 
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ual stabilization of the established regime went together with 
a far-reaching purge to remove the members and supporters of 
all left organizations, including Tudeh and the People’s Fedayeen 
(majority) from the administration and from more or less im¬ 
portant posts in industry, colleges and universities. There was no 
let-up in the campaign of closing down the offices and missions 
of left forces in provinces, harassing their mouthpieces, arresting 
and jailing their activists without trial, open official instigation 
of a clampdown on the left. The pledges of support from Tudeh 
and People’s Fedayeen (majority) for the “Islamic Revolution” 
were dismissed as a tactical exercise. The leadership of many 
non-Islamic political organizations, even those officially author¬ 
ized, had to pass over to a semi-legal status for safety. 71 

On May 18, 1982, the PPI addressed an open letter to the 
“esteemed brothers”, the authorities of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran, in connection with the harassment and persecution of the 
Party as a result of which it had been “virtually deprived of the 
possibility of carrying out political work”. The letter, called 
“Thwart the Plot of the Iranian Revolution’s Enemies”, said: 
“The foremost aim of all the counter-revolutionary plots is to 
wipe out both political trends (the supporters of Imam Kho¬ 
meini’s political line and PPI supporters)”. 72 Further on, Tudeh 
again declared its earnest desire for close co-operation with the 
true adherents of the “Imam’s line”, the desire based on long¬ 
term, rather than time-serving and passing, interests. 

By the end of 1982, the PPI had somewhat updated its theo¬ 
retical analysis of the national situation. In particular, it clearly 
referred to the separation of two religious trends: the “tradition¬ 
al and conservative” trend opposing progressive social and polit¬ 
ical change, and the trend of “revolutionary Islam” connected 
with the “revolutionary activity of the masses”. It was noted 
that “Khomeini has spoken mainly in defence of the interests 
of the mass of working people”. The difficulties which had arisen 
in the country were regarded as a product of religious ideology 
itself providing the breeding ground for religious fanaticism and 
“fascist-type groups in Islamic guise”. Proceeding from the “fact 
that the revolution cannot develop without the involvement of 
the intermediate strata, that these strata join the revolution with 
their own convictions”, the Party considered it its duty “to be 
where the masses are”. But this aim was still seen together with 
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the need “to tackle the key task facing all the contingents of 
Iran’s revolutionary forces—to strengthen unity and overcome 
disagreements”. 73 

However, the general course for co-operation between the 
followers of Khomeini and the People’s Party of Iran continued 
as valid as ever. In a statement published in October 1982 for 
the Party’s 41st anniversary, the PPI Central Committee again 
urged the “unity of the Islamic revolutionary forces supporting 
the Imam’s line with all other revolutionaries, especially with 
the supporters of scientific socialism”. 74 The Party leadership, 
to judge by all accounts, proceeded from the inevitable prospect 
of a close and open confrontation starting before long between 
the two religious trends inside the ruling establishment. “The 
destiny of our revolution,” the document noted, “depends on the 
outcome of the struggle between these two trends—the line of 
Imam and the line of the right-wing opposition forces.” 75 The 
former line wets called “anti-imperialist people’s revolution”. 

In the meantime dramatic developments were in the offing. 
On December 26, 1982, the Iranian news agency (IRNA1 trans¬ 
mitted a statement by one of the regime’s high-ranking leaders, 
close to Khomeini, Speaker of Parliament, Hojjatoleslam Ali 
Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani, who unequivocally admitted that 
the Islamic authorities had not agreed at once to remove the 
liberals and the Left from the political stage because they could 
contribute towards strengthening the Islamic Republic. It was 
clear that the authorities were getting ready for a total smash-up 
of the surviving left-wing organizations. 

The presentiment of the danger that was threatening the 
Party can be clearly seen in the PPI documents published in 
March 1983, already after the developments in question had 
got under way. Some points made by the Party leadership clearly 
indicated that there were no differences of principle between 
the two religious trends. In particular, it was noted that the 
struggle between the said trends “unfortunately, . . . went on at 
the surface and not deep down”, that “representatives of both 
(groups) persist in their views ... with reference to Islamic 
dogma” and that, moreover, some of the parties to the “anti¬ 
imperialist people’s revolution” had joined the “right-wing oppo¬ 
sition forces” on a platform against the followers of scientific so¬ 
cialism. The latter circumstance was explained by “political am- 
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bitions, ideological narrow-mindedness, and anti-Communist prej¬ 
udice” that “limit their horizons” and “deficiencies” in the activ¬ 
ities of those involved in the “anti-imperialist people’s trend” 
and their failure to understand who were their enemies and who 
their “true friends”. 70 

All that brought with it the following fundamental conclu¬ 
sion: “This dangerous reactionary trend so far has failed to win 
the approval of the regime as a whole. It is opposed by the 
realistic policy of some members of the ruling quarters, primar¬ 
ily followers of Imam Khomeini’s anti-imperialist popular line. 
. . . There is still some hope that truly revolutionary Muslim 
forces will realize on encountering difficulties as they try to ad¬ 
vance the Revolution that these difficulties can be surmounted 
only if anti-imperialist forces unite. .This conclusion was 
based on the following two major arguments. The first was: 
“The highest power echelon, which comprises diverse groupings 
held together solely by their unquestioning ‘recognition’ of Imam 
Khomeini, is torn by irreconcilable contradictions that have to 
do above all with the approach to key social and economic is¬ 
sues”, 78 and the second: the ruling regime’s “revolutionary wing 
. . . sincerely advocates fundamental changes for the benefit of 
th* disinherited”. 78 

A major turn of events, which directly told not only on the 
PPI’s activities, but also on the destinies of the entire Revolu¬ 
tion, came about when the authorities arrested many Tudeh 
Party leaders and activists on February 6, 1983 on trumped-up 
charges of “spying” and “undermining state security”. The Party 
was officially banned in May of the same year. Thousands of 
PPI members and supporters had been arrested by that time. 80 
Simultaneously, in an effort to discredit the Party altogether, 
the authorities staged disgraceful television “shows” in which 
they forced some of their victims, having been subjected to phys¬ 
ical as well as moral and psychological torture, to “confess” 
their alleged “spying activities” and grossly misrepresent the 
history of the Tudeh Party and Iranian-Soviet relations. In that 
context, the PPI’s Committee Abroad declared in an address to 
the Party members and supporters that “the arrested comrades 
from among the Party leaders do not have any powers in the Par¬ 
ty as long as they are in captivity and under torture. Their state¬ 
ments, recommendations and actions, no doubt imposed on them 
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and contrary to their ideological and political persuasions and 
to the course of the People’s Party of Iran, have no legal force, 
nor anything to do with the PPI’s activities either in the past, 
or at present, or in the future”. 81 

Reprisals against the Tudeh Party, which had come much as 
a surprise to its leadership, at first had no reflection on the Par¬ 
ty’s overall position. The PPI statements, published in February- 
April 1983, linked those reprisals only with the scheming of 
right-wing reactionary forces which were supposedly resisted 
all the time by representatives of the “revolutionary” trend in 
the ruling regime, who, however, because of their “inconsisten¬ 
cy”, “hesitations” and “lethargy”, could not make any major 
change in favour of the working masses and retreated under 
pressure from the right-wing forces and imperialism. 

The Party credited itself with having all along resolutely sup¬ 
ported the “Islamic revolution” and having told its members 
right after the February victory of 1979 to hand over whatever 
weapons they had to the authorities, and early in 1981, in obe¬ 
dience to Islamic laws, submitted all requisite documents about 
its activities to the Ministry of the Interior and the full list of 
the members of the Party leadership with their home addresses 
and other information. At the same time, it expressed regret 
both over the “abuse of this information” and because the 
“patriotic elements of the regime have retreated in the face of 
the brazen onslaught of the ultraright forces”. Yet they still found 
Khomeini to be committed to the “anti-imperialist and popular 
orientation” and often repeated the earlier calls for “popular 
unity”. 82 Late in April, a PPI member asserted in a Le Monde 
interview that not everything had yet been lost, that if Khomei¬ 
ni appealed directly to the people, the Revolution could still 
be spared the danger, and that even now “our policy of support 
for the Islamic revolution has not changed”. 83 

After the Iranian authorities had staged the above-mentioned 
television “shows”, the PPI’s Committee Abroad said, in partic¬ 
ular, that the “honour” of having invented such stories “goes to 
the ancestors of today’s torturers—Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
like”. Iran’s ruling top crust was warned against an “imminent 
fall into the whirlpool of medieval autocracy and captivity”, 84 
while its right-wing representatives were called “usurpers of the 
people’s power” who “in their euphoria of total power and 
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brigandage ... no longer regard themselves answerable to God, 
if they at all believe there is a god. They impute to themselves 
command of people’s bodies and souls”. 85 Khomeini was not men¬ 
tioned in that statement. 

In December 1983, the Plenary Session of the PPI Central 
Committee adopted a new approach to the “unity of Iran’s 
democratic, revolutionary and anti-imperialist strata” in the 
struggle against the “reactionary ruling camarilla”. It made a 
special mention of the Mojahedin organization and called for 
a “positive reconsideration” of relations with it as well as the 
progressive revolutionary organizations of the Kurdish people 
and the “militant Muslims ... who still seek independence, 
freedom and social justice”. 88 

By that time the so-called “third Islamic revolution”, which 
had removed not only real but even imaginary opponents of 
the power of the Shiite clergy from the nation’s political arena, 
had practically accomplished all the tasks it had set itself. The 
“Islamic revolution”, which was an expression of the crisis of 
the genuinely popular anti-monarchist and anti-imperialist revo¬ 
lution which had begun in February 1979 and reached its culmi¬ 
nating point in May 1983, opened up the way for a bourgeois 
counter-revolution. 

The internal political development of Iran, which was deter¬ 
mined in the period under review by the efforts of the clergy 
to stabilize their power once and for all and the struggle of the 
country’s left forces for their right to exist within the framework 
of the “Islamic Republic” and for enhancing the social mean¬ 
ing of the revolution, are most instructive. It is quite clear that 
the extremely involved and contradictory political reality of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran had from the very start been generat¬ 
ing an urgent demand for a political line adequate to the obtain¬ 
ing conditions, free from an oversimplified analysis and one-sided 
solutions. It is not by chance that the rather inessential distinc¬ 
tions between the attitudes of each of the three left-wing groups 
to the emerging “Islamic rule”, which came to light right after 
the February victory, in the long run developed into two diamet¬ 
rically opposite modes of approach to the theocratic regime alrea¬ 
dy established. However, any black-and-white assessments would 
be just as much of an illusion in this case as, evidently, the 
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hope to win the popular majority without a real struggle for 
establishing the political alliance of all of the nation’s left forces. 

In a discussion in the editorial office of the Paris magazine 
Revolution late in 1981, a member of the Foreign Affairs De¬ 
partment of the Central Committee of the French Communist 
Party, Alain Gresh, expressed the following idea: “Indeed, when 
the Tudeh Party underlines the gains of the revolution and sup¬ 
ports the existing power so as to consolidate them and when the 
Mojahedin denounce the infringements upon liberties and want 
to battle for democracy, I am just about tempted to find them 
all to be right. The problem—but it is not for us, in Paris, to 
resolve it—is the balance between these two elements which has 
to be found to appraise them in their totality. 

“Indeed nothing can be worse than playing into the hands 
of the counter-revolution in the name of democracy. But we 
know, too, .. . that wherever a revolution has restricted democ¬ 
racy, flouted the liberties and silenced the popular movement, 
all that has struck back at it in the end”. 87 

The idea of a “balance” between the possible extremes has 
enough evidence to bear it out in the world revolutionary exper¬ 
ience which has already witnessed attempts at winning popular 
majority both through unconditional support for its social and 
conservative leadership and through direct confrontation with it. 
In any case of this kind, the path to the masses has turned out 
to be strewn with dangerous traps either in the shape of lures to 
tempt the “grass-roots” over by accords with the “higher-ups” or 
illusions regarding the approval by the general public of the 
conspiratorial and terroristic activities, if of a revolutionary kind. 
The application of the methods of the alliance and the struggle, 
available in the revolutionary stock-in-trade, has so far been 
effective only if so combined as not to condemn the revolution¬ 
ary vanguard to sitting back and waiting for the mass of the 
people to have trained themselves through their own political 
experience and at the same time would not prod them into 
“jumping” the necessary stages of the acquisition of this exper¬ 
ience by the masses. 

Nothing has ever or anywhere served the cause of winning 
popular majority committed to conservative leadership more than 
the effective co-operation of all progressive political forces unit¬ 
ed by a common aspiration to bring about a leftward shift of 
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the policy of this leadership on the basis of straightforward (and, 
of course, constructive) criticism of any anti-democratic aspects 
of its actions. In any case, only such co-operation has proved 
capable of raising some obstacles in the way of the tactics, im¬ 
posed “from above”, of opposing and dividing all opposition 
groups with a view to bringing some of them into submission and 
forcing others out of existence (depending on the character of 
the problems set and resolved). 

What made the problem more complicated in the case of Iran 
was that the religious leadership of the popular majority com¬ 
bined social conservatism with political radicalism and anti-Com- 
munism with objective anti-imperialism. Besides, the subjective 
rejection of the capitalist way of development by the Islamic 
populist regime obscured for a time the approach to follow in 
the country’s further societal development while the victory of 
the liberal (right-wing and centre) forces, the secular circles of 
the Islamic movement and its right-wing religious elements 
would at once have imparted a more outspoken character to its 
bourgeois and pro-Western orientation. All that indisputably 
called in a sense of imagination in applying the fundamental 
principles of revolutionary theory, strategy and tactics, but in no 
way permitted those principles to be forgotten or even underesti¬ 
mated. 

One thing that acquires special significance with respect to 
the present-day setting of Eastern countries is that the attempts 
to regard the local political movements as a direct and immediate 
expression of the quite definite class interests, ignoring such in¬ 
direct factors as socio-corporative ambitions, can produce rather 
negative practical political consequences. The available exper¬ 
ience indicates that theoretical assessments, based on such prem¬ 
ises of the character of the Islamic political movement and the 
main directions of political propaganda, thereby determined, 
create the danger of: 

—interpreting the populist form of the Islamic regime ope¬ 
rating on behalf of the working masses but contrary to their 
basic interests as an expression of its popular essence; 

—assessing the integrationist policy of the Islamic regime 
directed towards the full and comprehensive integration of the 
Muslim community based on the existing social-class structure, 
not only as a struggle for “popular anti-imperialist unity” but 
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also as a manifestation of the ideal of a “classless society”; 

—treating the fundamentalist views of the ruling clergy, 
preaching the egalitarian tenets of the Koran in the way they were 
supposedly translated into reality in the times of Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad and Imam Ali as no more than “secondary, purely phi¬ 
losophical differences” with the Marxist theory of classless socie¬ 
ty; 

—qualifying the theocratic regime being implanted in the 
country with the aim of establishing a dictatorship of clergymen 
and depriving working people of the right to create independent 
class organizations, as a “progressive” alternative to the bour¬ 
geois liberal-democratic system; 

—taking the limited and, essentially, passive anti-imperialism 
of the clergy, developing along the lines of anti-Western isola¬ 
tionist trends, as a real struggle against imperialism, capable of 
spilling over even into the area of social and economic change; 

—citing as an example of such change not only the enforced 
measures for nationalizing some of large-scale industry and banks, 
practically never changing anything about the country’s social 
and economic structure, but even paternalistic charity undertak¬ 
ings funded with oil revenues. 

The relevant statements and pronouncements can, of course, 
be interpreted as a kind of “advances” to the Islamic regime. 
These advances are payments under future settlements but as such 
these pronouncements were proved wrong by the mere possibil¬ 
ity of something like the 1956 Suez crisis happening again and, 
in particular, such political behaviour of Iran’s clergy as was 
then typical of the revolutionary democracy of Egypt. The prob¬ 
lem, however, was evidently, in taking full account of the fun¬ 
damentally new and historically unique situation, which devel¬ 
oped in Iran, arising from the aspiration of the clergy to give 
the Islamic forms of a popular revolution a substantive meaning 
and, on that ground, to have their corporative objectives realized 
by creating the world’s first Shiite theocracy. Indicative enough 
was the position of the Fedayeen (majority) who succeeded, to 
judge by all accounts, in keeping their militant organization 
alive while backing up the Islamic regime. 

No doubt that in the coming class and political battles, the 
left forces of Iran will take full account of the tragic lessons of 
the thorny path they have had to traverse during the last few 
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years. “We are confronted,” Lenin wrote at the time of the 
Stolypin counter-revolution, “by a specific historical period with 
specific conditions for the birth of a new revolution. It will be 
impossible to master these specific conditions and prepare our¬ 
selves for this new revolution if we operate only in the old 
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